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The ‘‘Happy Daisy 
Boy’”’ with the most 
popular Daisy mod- 
el, the Daisy Pump 
Gun, a 50-shot re- 
peater for $5.00. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


What’s a Rainy Day— 


If You’ve Got a ‘Daisy’? 


Once you get a taste of the real fun of shooting, you’ll never be wondering 
what to do on a rainy day. Lots of boys have found that the old barn, or 
the cellar, makes a fine target range, and a bunch of fellows with their Daisy 
Air Rifles can get more real sport than you would ever dream possible. 


Never has there been so much interest in target-shooting as there is today. 
Thousands of boys all over the country are learning to be crack shots with 


their Daisy Air Rifles. 


Don’t you want to get in on this live, keen 


sport, and show what you can do after a little practice? 


Don’t be satisfied to borrow another 


a” fellow’s gun. Make up your mind to 


have a Daisy Air Rifle of your own. Did 
you ever hold a Daisy in your hands, and 
aim with it? If you haven’t, you’ll be 
surprised to see what a fine gun the 
Daisy really is. 


Some of the finest shots in the world, first 
learned to shoot when they were boys with 
the Daisy Air Rifle. Millions of men, who 
today are expert shots on the rifle range, 
or the hunting field, look back with pride 
on the Daisy Air Rifle, which gave them 
their first lessons in marksmanship. Many 
of the U. S. Champion Olympic Rifle Team, 
started when they were boys, with the 
Daisy. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy; 
especially the Daisy Pump Gun. This 
wonderful air rifle has the same action as 
a high-power magazine hunting rifle, the 
same fine finish and looks, and shoots 50 
times without reloading. The boy who 
owns a Daisy Pump Gun has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has the best 
boy’s gun made. People wonder how it is 
possible to make such a rifle to sell for only 
$5.00. Other Daisy models $1.00 to $5.00. 


If your hardware or sporting goods dealer 
does not carry the Daisy Pump Gun, or 
other Daisy models in stock, we will send 
the model you want, prepaid on receipt of 
price. Illustrated descriptive circular sent 


free. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Effective Outfit Combination 


Combination Color Neckerchiefs. See page 7 
of new catalogue. The most picturesque article 
of Scout equipmeht. Price, each. -$ .60 

Neckerchief Slides in 10 different colors. Price 
OREM. 66:0 eS 


New Outdoor Service Outfit 


No. 687. New Service Shirt. Healthy, com- 
fortable “Can't do without" kind of shirt. 
Shipping weight 1 lb. Price. . pie oak $1.50 

No. 688. New Service Shorts.—The World's 
Champion Jamboree Troop from the U. S., won't 


wear anything else. Shipping weight 1 Ib. No. 648. Khaki shirt. Summer weight—new 
BU 860s $1.60 model. Shipping weight 10 ozs. Price $1.95 
No. 529. Official Belt. Handsome gun metal No. 529. Official Belt. Shipping weight 5 ozs. 
Price Ne ; .$ .50 


Scout buckle with belt hook for knife and rope. 
Snipoing weight 50zs. Price $ .50 


ping weight 1 Ib. Pri 


_No. 528. Official Cotton Stockings. Ship- 
»ing weight 10 ozs. Price $ .50 





No. Official Stockings. Heavy cotton No. 511. Resulasion Khaki Shorts. Pg 7 
Khaki of finest wearing quality. Shipping weight tae .. $1. 
nOems. Prise....... AS .-$ 50 


A Complete Official Outfit 


No. 503. Regulation New Model Hat. No = 
felt hat in the market of equal value. Shipping $5.00 


$4.10 
EE ik oe hoe a aha ead -00 
No. - Khaki shirt. 
Shipping weight 10 ozs. Price.............. $1.95 
No. 662. Regulation Scout Tie. Proper for 
wear with coat. Colors—Khaki, green, black, red, 
blue and purple. Price, prepaid...........$ .60 
io. . Regulation Scout Coat of U. 38. 
Standard Khaki. Shipping weight 1 lb., 10 ozs. 
rice. : P 3 ae $3.45 
No. 651. Regulation Scout Breeches. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib., 8 ozs. Price 
No. 529. Official Belt. 
Price. . IE Te EM ‘_ ey 
No. 528. Official Cotton Stockings. m7 
ping weight 10 ozs. Price . ee 


weight 1 Ib. 
64: 


co o> 


Shipping weight 5 ozs. 


$12.40 


HE Rush of Orders for Shorts 


and service uniforms in general, deluged your Local Outfitters last spring 
with the result that many of the 350,000 boys who went to camp, were 
not properly equipped. 
Rigney, our staff artist, springs on us the idea that spring will 
py be here. hat pict 8g A a spring sun, the early bird is 
catching the worm, the ground-hog is reconnoitering, the rabbit 
is frisking in the sunshine, the alert Scout is adding to his equip- 
ment, and the Northern Scouts are dreaming of the first swim. 


Have everything ready this year. Order now. Be Prepared! 


The Outfits described above equip you right up to snuff for camp 
or for your appearance in public when you have that big parade. 































































































Scouts on the Pacific 
Coast may go or write 
to our Supply Service 
Station located at, 
604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
California. 














A Shipping Service of 24 Hours is maintained 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue 














Scouts in 


Chicago 





New York City 


and the vicinity may 
go or write to our 
Supply Service 
Station located at 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 




























BOYS’ LIFE 


Of Jo-Aday |, 


Gold Medal for Heroism 
ALPH BEATTIE and two other scouts were 
swimming ashore from a diving float in Seneca 
Lake when one of the boys was taken with cramps. 
At his call for help Beattie grabbed him; but the terri- 
| tied boy took a strangle hold on his rescuer. The 
| 











struggle which followed was an unequal one because I 
| the drowning boy was the heavier. Many times they 
| lh iN)h 
MTA 
ae REE: 5, 
\i [ley 
it 


went under, but Beattie pluckily held on until their 
l//) \{{I! cries brought rescue from shore. Both boys were so 
far exhausted that they were revived with difficulty. 






































Scout Ralph Beattie 
14 Lyceum Street, Geneva, New York 
(Troop 6) 


Scouts Decide For Themselves 


KNIFE is the most useful thing in your scout equipment. And 
it must be a good knife with the right kind of blades made of 













the right kind of steel. 





Remington ‘‘Official Knife 


That’s what Remington has built for you in the “Official Knife— —Boy Scouts of America.”’ . 
) r 7 . ¥ mane, aed 9? ; ‘ 
Bov Scouts of America. The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 
Just go to your dealer and ask him to show you one. You will Award for Heroism—a Scout 
« é d 1 — ¢ . a | Pe ee. ° a 
know you’ve got hold of a real knife at last as soon as you pick it Knife with shield engraved 
ee a a age “i : os as above —to each winner 
up. Grip it and see how it fits your hand. Examine the big, sharp at ; 
: , : é of the Heroism Medai. 
cutting blade, the punch blade, screw-driver, bottle opener and can 
opener. 





You'll decide for yourself it’s the knife you want. Other scouts 
have been quick to decide. All over the country they’re buying 
Remingtons—oftiicially endorsed by Scout Headquarters. 


Remingtor 


Ask An Old Hunter About Remington 











Remington 
Model42 
—— The Model 12 Hammerless Repeater is a famous is balanced and how easily and naturaiiy it points. 
. ai pi died pacts Pek aed Remington pump He knows how straight it’ll shoot when 
' — s : you hold right, because every old hunter knows 
The magazine holds 15 .22 shorts, 12 long, or that barrels rifled in the Remington way are } 
10 long-rifle cartridges. always accurate. Write for Remington’s interest- 


Just give one of these little rifles to an old hunter !"§ circulars on Official Scout Knives and small- 


and see him smile when he feels how beautifully it bore rifles today. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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F, BEING a stranger in the 
village of Greentown, you 
should decide to pass the time 
away by asking questions 
about it—the natives would prob- 
ably begin by telling you that its 
population consisted of exactly six 
hundred and three and one-half 


persons... the half going for 
Nip, the dog, whom everybody 
said was half human... and 


anyhow, if he wasn’t, he was enough 
of a town character to be included 
in the census. 

Nip was part of what is called the 
‘floating population. He had floated 
into Greentown with one of the 
snowflakes on a wintry night three 
years before and had pushed his 
shivering nose inside Byrl Hedge- 
fellow’s: general store, attracted by 
the inviting warmth of the old base 
burner. When Nip thawed out he 
proved to be several good species of 
appreciative dog, although no one 
in Greentown could quite figure 
out the nature of his pedigree. That 
wasn’t quite necessary anyway 
because folks in Greentown weren't 
that particular and Nip had a nice 
sociable way about him that made 
up for a lot of doggish shortcomings. 
He wasn’t much to look at, but 
when he looked at you—there 
was such a pathetic squint to the 
eyes and such a wistful droop of the 
shaggy ears that you couldn’t help 
liking him, if you tried. He was 
black and white, spotted as if he’d 
been raised on a crazy quilt, and his 
stubby tail stuck up so stiff that Byrl 
said, “‘She had froze that way.” 

Now this sounds as though it was 
going to be a dog story, but that’s 
only because you can’t tell anything 
about Greentown without _ first 
mentioning Nip. It’s sort of an 
unwritten law. You see, everybody 
in Greentown adopted Nip and Nip 
adopted everybody in Greentown, 
which makes it mighty hard to keep 
Nip out of the picture. 

Take Buck Needham, for in 
stance, than whom there was never 
a flashier pair of legs on skates! 
Buck was the idol of Greentown 
from the time the Mill Pond froze 
over until the Ides of March re- 
turned the water to its liquid state. 
Boy, how he could carve his initials 
on ice! And just maybe Bucking- 
ham Sylvester Needham didn’t 
know that he could skate 
just maybe! If the sun could 
laugh at the moon because it was so 
much brighter, Buck could cast 
reflections at the other fellows in 
Creentown. He was the big IT. 
Let the rest of the world look on. 











one another . . . only the puppies 
didn’t wear any shiny doodads on 
their feet and they didn’t carry 
broom handles around with them. 

Translated into human _ terms, 
what Nip really saw was two picked 
hockey teams . . . picked by Buck 
Needham to give him a little com- 
petitive entertainment. Of course 
Buck had put Jerry on the opposing 
team because, Jerry being the next 
best skater to him, it pleased Buck 
to show him up as often as possible, 

. which was often enough. 
Jerry was pitted at center against 
Buck, giving Buck a chance to 
dominate the play from the start 
by the vigor of his stroking, which 
usually pushed Jerry’s stick aside 
and sent the puck skimming down 
toward Buck’s goal. 

Ordinarily a body might have 
resented this sort of treatment, but 
Greentown was not large enough to 
be divided off into cliques or clans 
or rival factions . . . that is, unless 
something considerably jarring hap- 
pened. And thus far whoever had 
nominated himself ringleader had 
ruled the roost, though it’s lucky 
that no two fellows had nominated 
themselves at the same time. Just 
now no one had cause to dispute 
Buck’s supremacy, .. . asupremacy 
which gave indications of proving 
permanent. 


NX TIP sadly contemplated the fact 
4 that he had been left out of what 
looked like a lot of fun. | And just 
at this moment someone hit the 
puck a mighty whack, which sent it 
clear out of bounds and right under 
Nip’s unsuspecting nose. Such an 
opportunity to enter the game could 
hardly be turned down by dog or 
man, so Nip responded to a sporting 
element in his blood and, picking up 
the puck, started off for precincts 
unknown . . . this action immedi- 
ately changing the game into a cross- 
country run... with the ad- 
vantage distinctly in Nip’s favor, 
since skates don’t work very well in 
snowdrifts. 

Most of the fellows thought Nip’s 
making away with the puck a good 
joke . . . but Buck couldn’t see it 
that way. He called angrily after 
the fast disappearing black and 
white animal and finally rigged off 
his skates, giving spirited chase. A 
few took up the pursuit with him, 
among them being Jerry. 

When Nip had had his run out he 
sat down in a snowbank, his tongue 
hanging out mischievously—the fat 
stub of his tail wagging playfully— 








Nip groveled in the snow and Jerry, eyes ablaze, pushed Buck back. 


and waited for his pursuers to catch 





Buck had his crowd of hero-worshipers .. . up withhim. The puck lay in the snow before him 
and Gerald Sawyer was one of them. Jerry could and Nip looked up at the towering Buck as much as 
not match Buck for build; he was slender and wiry to say, “I’mdone with it now. You can have it.” 

But Buck was not done with Nip. Before the dog 


where Buck was large and brawny. But Jerry was . : 

fast on his feet, making up in speed much that he had any warning of his intentions, an angry foot had 
Jacked otherwise. If Jerry had possessed a little kicked it in the jaw. With a howl of pain, Nip 
more gumption he would have dared believe that groveled in the snow, begging forgiveness for he 


he could match his skating skill against the mighty knew not what. The foot swung with a hollow 
Buck . . . and it’s just possible that the competition . plunk against his side. 

would have been close enough to be interesting. But as it was, B H Id M Sh “You will run off with our puck, will you!” 

Jerry contented himself with following behind—like an obedi- y aro ° erman By this time Jerry and the others had arrived. They 


ent satellite, which the dictionary says is a smaller body at- stood by for just an instant, looking at one another, unde- 


tending and revolving about a larger one. ; cided. It was Jerry who grabbed the enraged Buck by 
Well—it doesn’t look as if we’re getting anywhere and Illustrated by Lawrence Wilbur the arm. 

things aren’t going to get much better right off because Nip’s “Don’t lick him. He’s only a dog. He doesn’t know any 

nosing in again. The day after he arrived in Greentown he about like mad on the ice, slashing at a little, round, flat thing _ better!” 

sniffed that there was something going on out at the Mill with some funny looking sticks. Every once in a while the Buck shook Jerry’s hand off and swung his foot back for 

Pond, so he slunk out there to see if he couldn’t stick a paw in fellows got all tangled up and went down in a heap, which another kick. 

it. Dogs are like that, . . . especially black and white ones. | made Nip grin and show his tongue in an amused manner. “It’s time he knew better . . . I’ll teach him!” 

What Nip saw was a bunch of Greentown fellows chasing It made him think of a litter of crazy puppies tumbling over Then Jerry did a surprising thing—for him. He grabbed 


I9?5 : ; 








the mighty Buck with both hands and pulled him back so 
that the kick missed fire. The other fellows looked at Jerry as 
though they were willing to give him all the moral backing 
he needed. Nip crawled off a few paces and crouched, shivering 
in the snow. Buck turned on Jerry, fists clenched. 

“What do you mean, interfering with me?” 

Jerry stood his ground, eyes blazing. 

‘You're not going to beat any dog while I’m around! 
You'll have to beat me first!” 

For the next few seconds it appearc.! that a clash could not 
be avoided. But Buck finally thought better of it, stepping 
back as if he considered Jerry too lightly to trouble with. It 
was evident, however, that Buck now held Jerry in contempt. 
There was an open breach between them. Buck shot a glance 
at Nip who set up a whimpering. Then he turned to the 
others. 

“Come on, 

Buck started back toward the Mill Pond. But he started 
Those who had stood by now plainly indicated with 
Buck stopped in surprise, acted 


guys!’ 


alone. 
whom their sympathies lay. 
as though he were going to return and have it out, then strode 
on toward the pond with a lordly swagger. Oh well, if those 
few fellows didn’t approve of his action, they could go hang. 
He could get along without them. 

Jerry ran over to Nip and knelt down, stroking the quiver- 
ing dog’s nose. 

“There, there, boy. You're all right now. 

Nip obeyed the command, shakily, his tail wagging a feeble 
appreciation. Jerry turned to his small band of supporters 
who, if the truth were known, had just been waiting to cleave 
to the first fellow who dared defy Buck. 

‘*What could have come over Buck, jumping on a dog like 
that?” asked Jerry, defensively, “I didn’t mean to cause any 
I just couldn’t stand it that’s 


Get up, sir!” 


hard feelings, but I 
all.” 

‘Same here,” 
called him for it, I would have.” 
Nip let out a grateful snort. 

among friends. 

“IT . . . I suppose Buck won’t have much use for us any 
more,” spoke up Frank Howard, a stockily built youth. 

“Don’t care if he hasn’t!” snapped Jerry defiantly as he 
rubbed Nip’s nose. 

“There'll be others that'll cut loose when they find out,” 
suggested Hal Rader. 

And so it was that within the next few days the first rift 
ever to take place among the fellows of Greentown, came 
about. Jerry Sawyer suddenly found himself a leader with a 
following and the complete power which Buck had so arro- 
gantly wielded was now about evenly divided, much to Buck’s 
displeasure. 


said Bud Evans, boldly. “If you hadn’t 


It was nice to know he was 


It happened in the twinkling of an eye. Jerry went down in a skidding slide, and in two flashing strides Buck had rec 


Nip’s allegiance to Jerry was unquestioned. He was given a 
full-fledged membership in the organization and the title of 
mascot. The title didn’t mean anything to Nip but the 
membership did. He could sense that he was one of the bunch 
and he could exhibit just as much dislike at the mention of 
Buck’s name as anyone. 

The split brought a feeling of intense rivalry. It was natural 
that each side should want to prove itself the stronger and 
thus justify the stand that its followers had taken. A fistic 
encounter would prove nothing. Superiority must be demon- 
strated more decisively and in a more dignified manner. 
To Jerry it was evident that a blow must be struck at Buck 
in the place that would hurt him worst . . . and this place 
was ostensibly his skating vanity. Could Buck’s very strong- 
hold be invaded and a defeat registered against it then 
would the sun lose its place in the heavens and the lowly 
satellite become a star of the first magnitude! 

Curiously enough, Buck was thinking the same thing. But 
his reasoning was different. It was logical for him to rely 
upon his strongest forte when considering conquest. And how 
could the enemy be more thoroughly overwhelmed than in a 
savage engagement to be fought out upon the ice? 


HIS may or may not prove that great minds run in the 

same channel, but, at any rate, the opposing forces or- 
ganized for hockey and put in strenuous practice sessions. 
It got noised about that Buck’s supporters had named them- 
selves the Greentown All-Stars, whereupon Jerry’s followers 
voted to be called the Greentown Ice Wonders. Villagers 
buzzed over the suddenly developed rivalry. It looked like 
a mighty stiff winter ahead whether the ground-hog saw his 
shadow or not. The Ice Wonders had relinquished the pond 
to the All-Stars and were working out on a vacant lot which 
they had flooded. No overtures had been made for a contest 
between the two factions, but it was unofficially rumored that 
both sides were getting hot under the collar and “‘rarin’ to 
go.” 

At this juncture, Byrl Hedgefellows, thinking to help things 
along, kindly volunteered his services as the neutral party to 
arrange for a clash between the blustering All-Stars and the 
broiling Ice Wonders. Hockey was the great winter sport 
at Greentown. The natives called it shinny, which came 
nearer to describing it, but young and old understood the 
game. As the general storekeeper had said, ‘The people in 
this here town was born with skates on their feet,’’ meaning 
just as much to him as though they had been born with silver 
spoons in their mouths—which last saying is too old a chest- 
nut to use now. 

Byrl found the All-Stars and Ice Wonders agreeable to the 
fixing of a date for the contest. Buck wanted to play the game 
without referees or time-keepers and to play until one side or 





3ut Jerry wanted 
to make the game more oiticial, play 1¢ the regular three periods 


the other just naturally had to holler quits. 


of fifteen minutes each with someone to enforce the rules. 
He wanted to beat Buck fair and square if he beat him at all 
and he wanted the whole of Greentown to know it. 

Whom to pick for referee? That was the question. Most 
everyone in town was partial to one side or the other. There 
was a traveling man by the name of Randolph Morris who was 
making Greentown his headquarters for a number of days. 
When he heard of the difficulty Byrl was having in making 
satisfactory arrangements, he offered to fill the hazardous 
position. 

“Does you know anything about the game?” Byrl asked, 
twisting his chin whiskers and looking the stranger over 
critically. 

“Just a little,” replied the traveling man, quietly, “I played 
on the Boston A. A.’s when they won the national title.” 

Byrl gulped in several cubic yards of air and swallowed his 
surprise as easily as he could. 

“*Well—that don’t mean nothin’ around these parts,” said 
the proprietor of the general store, ‘‘but I'll talk to the boys 
and see how they feels about it.” 

Within the next half hour all Greentown and the surround- 
ing country was plastered by word of mouth with the news 
that one of the world’s greatest hockey players was in 
the village and was going to referee the big match between 
the All Stars and Ice Wonders which was scheduled to take 
place on the Mill Pond next Saturday afternoon at two 
o'clock! 

Nip, who had now become the willing property of Jerry in 
particular and his gang in general (sleeping in the basement of 
the Sawyer home just out of reach of the Sawyer cat), showed 
by his actions that he considered the coming battle as good as 
won. 

‘**Don’t you cock up your ears that way yet!” warned Jerry, 
playfully, at the end of a strenuous practice session. ‘‘ We'd 
like to wallop Buck for you, old boy, but it’s going to be some 
job. And if we don’t this little burg is hardly going to be 
large enough to hold us all!” 

The morning of the game dawned clear and cold. The day 
might well have been made to order. There was only one 
thing missing . . . and that was Nip! When Jerry went to 
the basement door to let Nip up the dog wasn’t there. Jerry 
ran down the basement stairs, calling Nip’s name. No dog. 
Nip was gone all right. A basement window was open. There 
were footprints in the dry snow outside and a scraped off 
place like something had been dragged over the sill. Some 
ravelings told rather plainly that Nip had been shoved into a 
gunny sack. 

Jerry got in touch with the bunch at once. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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A Narrow Escape 


from a Lion 


Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


E WERE really out for rhinoceros. At least that 

was the main object of the “‘safari.” Jim and I 

had been wandering around in the bush examin- 

ing places which the natives said rhino were in- 
habiting, but so far without any success. We had just received 
a report which seemed to promise better luck, and as a result 
had traveled fast all day and were now camped on the bank 
of a deep, dry stream bed among dense thickets in a forest-clad 
country. Small stony hills with gentle slopes all covered with 
moderate-sized trees and thorny acacias characterized the 
district, and near the stream-beds were thickets of very dense 
vegetation. Such a spot rhinoceros love, and their “‘spoor” 
was everywhere. It was quite fresh, too, so we had high hopes 
of running across one. 

Camp had been set up comfortably by three o’clock, so, 
as there were no native villages nearby where our native car- 
riers could obtain any foodstuffs, I thought I would wander 
around ‘and try to pick up something for meat for them. 
Feeding one’s carriers is the never-ending, problem of all 
African expeditions. They have the healthiest appetites of any 
people in the world! Accordingly, after a cup of tea, I set off 
with my native gun-bearer Kadzombe and one messenger, who 
would run back to camp if I shot anything to bring put-men to 
carry in the meat. Kadzombe’s duties were to carry my 
camera—when it was not out of action through the accidents 
of travel in that kind of country—and a big haversack con- 
taining sundry articles of entomological collecting gear, car- 
tridges, first-aid case, notebook, etc. Also the second rifle—a 
heavy double-barrelled .475 Express. In districts like that, 
where things were apt to happen suddenly and without much 
warning, I always carried my light magazine .375 myself, ready 
for instant use. Only a short while before, and not many miles 
away, a white man had been walking along a native path un- 
armed and had been killed by a rhino suddenly dashing on to 
him from the long grass through which the path wound. He 
had not molested it, either, and had no idea of its presence. 

Now it is one of my fixed rules that I will not have any 
other white man with 
me when I am ac- 
tually hunting. I 
like having a com- 
panion on an expe- 
dition, and we camp 
together and “swap 
lies” of the day’s 
doings around the 
camp-fire each eve- 
ning, but if we are 
to remain good 
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friends we hunt along in different directions. Two fellows 
together always seem to make a mess of a stalk, and then 
each blames the other—in his own mind anyway. Also when 
there is one outstanding good head in a herd each naturally 
wants it. That after all is-only human, and in the wilds the 
primitive side of a man’s nature is apt tocome to the fore. So 
Jim and I each went out in different directions. 

The annual bush-fires had started, and in most places the 
long grass was already burnt. So hunting was fairly easy, as 
the masses of ash on the ground showed up track marks very 
plainly. Rhinoceros spoor was everywhere, and there was a 
lot of fresh lion about too, as well as the usual varieties of ante- 
lope common to that part of Africa, such as eland, roan, sable, 
hartebeest, waterbuck, and many others. About an hour 
after starting we spotted a large herd of roan, so I decided to get 
ina good supply of meat right away, and we would then befree to 
concentrate entirely on finding rhino during the next few days, 
while the carriers rested and fed up wellon the meat. “‘Nyama” 
istheironegreat joyinlife. They arealwaysready tosell any- 
thing they possess for that delicacy—possibly even to their wives! 

A short and easy stalk ended in two old bulls being bagged 
without any difficulty. I sent off the messenger to get men 
from the camp, and while awaiting their arrival took one or 
two photos of the dead antelope. ~~-cicing some fresh lion 
spoor about at that moment it octu .ed to me that I might try 
for one, so I decided to leave one of the antelope lying where 
it had fallen all night in the hopes of finding a lion feeding on it 
next day at dawn. The position it was in was excellent, the 
vegetation all around being burnt with the exception of a few 
odd grass-stalks and a small patch some twenty yeards away 
only half destroyed. 


O REALLY understand the trouble that was to ensue next 
morning an exact appreciation of the features of the ground 
is necessary. To the east of the dead roan and bending round 
towards the north was a gentle rise to a low ridge of hill, not 
more than forty or fifty feet high and all burnt over. The 


I felt she must be about to spring, so with a 
yell like a maniac, waving my arms and 
rifle above my head, I rushed straight at her 
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patch of half-burnt grass was to the northwest, and not 
more than a little over knee-high. Roughly due west and 
about seventy yards away was a small ant-hill, while some 
three hundred yards to the south rose a really big one. These 
anthills are characteristic of this part of Africa, and are made 
by “white ants” or termites. They are often covered with 
vegetation and afford the best of cover for approaching game. 

My plan was simple. The prevailing wind being from the 
northeast I would lie up on the big ant-hill before dawn and 
then when the light came I could crawl up to the small one 
if I saw anything at the “kill.” At seventy yards the shot 

‘ would be a certain one. I was 
forgetting that the sun rose in the 
east, and that small detail of forget- 
fulness was to cost me dear! Having 
taken careful bearings so that we 
could approach the big ant-heap 
from the southwest in the dark we 
started back tocamp. On the way, 
just as I was rounding a clump of 
bush, a hunting-dog came round it 
from the other side and we met at 
about five yards. Now hunting- 
dogs, or African wild dogs as they 
are sometimes called, are the worst 
enemies of all game in that part of 
the world, as the packs hunt down 
antelope of all sizes with such 
diabolical cunning and persistency 
that they will completely wipe out 
of existence all the herds in the 
vicinity. So they are cordially 
detested by everyone, and are shot 
down on sight. This one met his 
fate before he had recovered from 
the shock of our meeting! 

We got back to camp just after 
dark, and the first lion started to roar 
not far off. After a good meal of 
fresh roan meat Jim and I sat round 
the big fire and I unfolded my plan to 
him. He had not seen anything of 
interest where he had been. We 
went off to bed soon after, for it was 
a cold night and I would have to be 
about very early on the morrow. 
[xcept for lion concerts at intervals 
throughout the night in all directions 
it passed quite uneventfully. There 
must have been a great number of 
them about, though, to judge by all 

; their voices. 
Kadzombe, two other natives, and 
I were well on our way before dawn, 
‘and silently got to the ant-heap. The 
voices of the night stopped one by 
one, and that chill, dead silence 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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OLKS laugh 
at boys for 
trading — a 
knife for a 
top, a bike for a ra- 
dio set, or whatever 
the deal is. But the 
boys are right. 
Things go in this 
world by trading. 
We couldn't live 
without it; the more 
trading the better 
for all of us. The 
biggest field any boy 
can enter, which em- 
ploys more people 
than any other sin- 
gle business, is trad- 
ing: buying goods 
and selling them for 
profit. Sometimes it 
isn’t even goods that 
are traded \ doc- 
tor, a lawyer, an en- 
gineer, a farmer, 
must be a trader, 
must trade his 
knowledge for 
money. 
Every man who 





keeps a store is, or 
thinks he is, a trader. 
That is another 
word for merchant. 
The reason I said 
“thinks he is,” just 
now, is because a 
great many men— 
thousands in fact 
set up in business as 
traders when they 
really ought to be engaged in some other line of work. As I 
shall explain later on, whenever a man goes into a business or 
profession for which he is not suited by nature or by training, 
and fails at it, he hurts everybody else as well as himself. It is 
only of recent years that the world has begun to find that out. 
It is only of recent years that folks have begun to realize that 
trading should be regarded as a profession just as much as is 
architecture or medicine. The idea used to be that anybody 
could run a store and make money with it. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the average man who goes in for trading 





absolutely true. I know another storekeeper who kept a ham 
mock in his store for sale, until it rotted. He wouldn’t sell it 
under a certain price-tag he had put on it years before. On 
another occasion my wife went into another store to buy 
some calico of a pattern she had found there a short time 
before. The storekeeper reported that there was no more 
of that calico in stock. 

“When do you expect to have some more?” 
wile. 


queried my 





Can’t keep it in 
stock.” 

This also sounds 
crazy, but it’s also 
absolutely true. 

Now, of course, 
the number of store- 
keepers as foolish as 
those two is fortu- 
nately limited. But 
there are thousands 
who are not very 
much smarter in their 
trading methods. Not 
only in villages and 
small towns, but in 
the biggest cities, the 
death-rate of stores is 
tremendous. And the 
chief reason is that 
too many men who 
try to be traders use 
their hands and feet 
in their businesses, 
but not their heads. 
The first requisite for 
successful trading is 
brain-work. 

Arithmetic is one 
thing a good trader 
must have. Book- 
keeping isn’t as bad 
for storekeepers as it 
used to be, thanks to 
machinery like cash 
registers; but your 
good trader must 
know figures thor 
oughly. 

Think, for a mo- 
ment, of the late John 
Wanamaker, one of 
the greatest merchants who ever lived. Why was he so remark- 
ably successful? He knew arithmetic and he had brains. 

OU go into a store these days and see a price marked on 
that article. You buy it at that price. You don’t haggle. 
But in Wanamaker’s day it was considered the shrewd thing 
by most storekeepers to try always to get the better of the 
customer in every trade; you were forced to haggle and quarrel 
in making every purchase. If a storekeeper could make a man 
pay ten dollars for something that was really only 





makes little more than a bare living at it; the 
average life of the average store is only seven years. 
“In the United States, in the year 1923, 13,064 
trading concerns failed. Why did so many fail? 
Because they either did not know how to run 
their businesses properly, or else were not the type 
of men who ought to go into trading in the first 
place. 

Here are a couple of true stories which will give 
you a picture of the kind of thinking that makes 
storekeepers fail. In a certain little village the 
general store was the disordered, messy place that 
you still sometimes find in small communities. 
Everything was all mixed up, so that half the time 
the proprietor didn’t know whether he had what 
you asked for or not. His shelves and counters 
were heaped with overalls, work pants, socks, 
whips, gloves, canned beans, ketchup, cheese, 
candy made of carpenter’s glue and a score of 
other things, all jumbled together. One day I 
went into the store to see if I could get a fishing- 
reel to replace mine, which had broken the day 
before. By a miracle the storekeeper found one 
among his stock. It was the only one he had, but 


leaching, the arts, and public service. 
in the two previous issues of Boys’ LIFE. 

In discussing these subjects Mr. Shepherd does not mean to make any one of 
He is merely trying to explain what 
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To succeed at any of. these vocations or professions a college education is 
valuable. 

If there are any questions you wish to have answered write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
Tue Eptrors. 


them more atiractive than the others. 


York City. 


HIS article is the third of a series of twelve which are being presented in 
order that they may help you in deciding what you want lo be. 
to come are manufacturing, salesmanship, finance and banking, law, medicine, that 
Engineering and farming were covered oP 


For most of them it is essential. 


The subjects 


Furthermore, the Boy Scout Merit 


worth five, he considered himseli—and was con- 
sidered—a good business man. Prices were never 
marked on goods in those days. 

But the wise trader Wanamaker changed all 
He believed that people would prefer to 
trade in a place where everything was marked 
with a fixed price, a fair price, and where there 
would be no quarreling over every deal. He also 
believed that folks would appreciate being able to 
secure a refund on merchandise that proved unsat- 
isfactory. He didn’t want anyone to feel “‘stung”’ 
in his store. 

And so, in spite of everything everybody said 
about the absurdity of these ideas, in spite of the 
prediction by other merchants that his “fixed 
price” theory would not work out, and that his 
“money-back” offer would lead to his ruin, John 
Wanamaker went right ahead, put his beliefs into 
practice, revolutionized the shopping habits of his 
generation, and made a tremendous fortune. Peo- 
ple did not, at first, think his price-tags meant 
what they said. They thought it was just some 
kind of trick to cheat them in some new mysterious 
way. But as soon as they discovered his slogan, 


They 





it happened to be the kind I wanted. But when 
I said I would take it he said he didn’t want to sell it. 

“It’s the only one I’ve got,” he said, when I asked him why, 
“and if I let you have it, someone else may come along looking 
for a reel and I won't have any in stock!”’ 


This sounds a bit crazy—as it undoubtedly was—and yet 


“Ain’t goin’ to git no more,” was the reply. 

“Why?” 

“*Tain’t worth while,” said the storekeeper. ‘“‘It goes too 
fast. Keeps me pestered cuttin’ it. That last lot sold out a 


couple days after we got it. Ain’t a-goin’ to git no more 


“One price to everybody!” was really in force, 
they liked it so much that, little by little, all the other store 
keepers were forced to adopt it. 

Another kind of trader was Stephen Girard, a young French 
man who became an American two years after the big year, 
1776. He was not so much a merchant as a great trader 
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throughout the world. With his ships which he gradually 
built, as his fortune grew, he would carry produce from the 
United States to other countries. France had a wheat short- 
age; Girard filled all the ships he could get and carried wheat, 
which he sold at a great premium, to hungry France. He 
traded with Russia and South America and with most 
European nations. What he carried to those lands he sold at a 
good profit; his ships would come back to America loaded with 
things he had bought abroad, and he would make his second 
profit-selling foreign goods to Americans. He even traded 
with the Chinese, ’way back in the days of sailing ships. The 
whole world was his market, and he died one of the richest men 
in the world. A training school for orphan boys in Philadelphia 
is still operated on trust funds which this rich trader left for 
the purpose almost a hundred years ago. 

Just what is trading, anyway? And what is a trader? Not 
long ago an official government statement issued in Washing- 
ton declared that a merchant was a “public functionary”’ 
whose duty it is to keep his community supplied with the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life. Trading, I have said, is buying and 
selling goods for profit. A trader, then, is one who buys and 
sells goods for profit. The profit, in general terms, is the dif- 
ference between the amount the goods cost the trader to buy 
and to handle and the amount he receives when he sells them. 

Note those words—“‘and to handle.” They are important. 
Hundreds of men have gone out of business because they had 
the wrong idea about profit. They thought profit was the dif- 
ference between what they paid for their goods and what 
they sold them for. They forgot that the expense of doing 
business must be figured in the cost of the goods. For 
instance: 

Suppose you started a butter-and-eggs store. And suppose 
that you arranged to buy your butter and eggs from farmers at, 
say, 25 cents a pound for the butter and 20 cents a dozen for 
the eggs. And suppose, for the sake of illustration, you bought 
and sold, each month, a thousand pounds of one and a thou- 
sand dozen of the other, at 50 cents a pound and at 50 cents 
adozen. You would make 25 cents a pound on the butter and 
30 cents a dozen on the eggs. Multiplied by a thousand, this 
would give you $250 plus $300, or a total of $550 difference 


Hocke 


AVE you ever followed with your eyes the fast and 
furious career of either a Harvard or Princeton 
hockey team as it thundered down the ice? That’s 
one side of the sport of skating. 

Have you ever seen Charles Jewtraw, international speed 
champion, flash down a two hundred and twenty-yard straight- 
away in eighteen and four-fifths seconds, or Joe Moore, 
former champion, skate three miles in eight minutes, forty-four 
and two-fifths seconds? Or for spectacular trick stuff, have 
you seen Edmund Lamy jump with skates on over twelve 
barrels placed side by side on the ice? These are all other 
angles of skating. 

Then again, if you don’t care anything about “get there” 
speed and would like to view a soothing symphony of grace- 
ful, effortless motion, all you have to do is watch Irving 
Brokaw or Sherwin Badger, the figure skaters, cut double 
grape-vines and spin through a series of intricate pirouettes 
and spirals. 

All of which goes to indicate that skating is a many-sided 
sport. There’s more variety to it than most people give it 
credit for having; few sports offer the same amount. You can 
pick and choose the side that appeals to you most and special- 
ize to the elimination of all others, if so inclined. Most experts 
do so. As a rule, a champion figure-skater doesn’t know any- 
thing about hockey and racing and a champion hockey player 
is equally ignorant of figure skating. 

Yet most of us like to have a look-in on everything that’s 
going on and be able to hold our end up in several different 
sports. And there’s no reason why a chap shouldn’t follow 
this same policy in regard to the various angles of skating. 
Let him be an all-around skater just as he is an all-around man 
in other respects. 

To become creditably adept at both hockey and figure 
skating is a worth-while aim. These two angles of skating 
represent an unusually satisfactory combination for the reason 
that they are so very different in many respects. In fact, you 
even use different kinds of skates. But in acquiring both you 
learn about all there is to know about skating. Let us discuss 





The famous “ Figure 8” 


between what you paid and what you received for your mer- 
chandise. But would this $550 be profit? It would not. Be- 
cause, in order to conduct the business: 

You would have to spend money for store rent, for light and 
heat, for insurance, for telephone service, for paper bags and 
boxes, for ice, for upkeep of a delivery wagon or truck, for clerk 
hire and for other items. All of which items would have to be 
added to the count of your merchandise. So that, instead of 
being able to figure that your eggs cost only 20 cents a dozen, 
and your butter 25 cents a pound, you would have to figure, 
let us say, that the former cost you actually 30 cents and the 
latter 35 cents. And your profit, therefore, would be not 
$550, but only $350, because your expense of doing busi- 
ness, $200, would have to be added to the price you paid 
for your goods before you could tell how much you had 
actually made. It takes brains and arithmetic to be a store- 
keeper, you see. 


GIVE the foregoing example, a very elementary one, in 

order to emphasis what every successful storekeeper knows, 
but what hundreds of others ignore: The cost of doing business 
must be known and, in order to make profits, the cost of doing 
business must be kept down. 

No matter what you may think of some of those arithmetic 
examples in “Profit and Loss,” the young man whocan’t “work” 
them had better stay out of trading or storekeeping. 

But the trader must know more than merely how to figure 
costs and profits if he is to have any profits to figure. He 
must know how to get folks to come and trade with him. 
In other words, he must be able to attract customers and 
hold them. 

Now, of course, it is possible to lay down certain rules that 
should be followed in storekeeping, just as in every other occu- 
pation. But, before outlining those rules, I want to say that 
there are personal qualities required without which no man, or 
boy, can get very far as a trader. These qualities are: 

1. Willingness to work, long and hard. 

2. Perseverance and courage and good cheer. 

3. Tact; the ability to make friends and get along with all 
kinds of people. 


and Figure 


By Elon Jessup 


in turn some of the fundamentals, first of hockey and then 
figure skating. 

Hockey is sometimes called the fastest game on two feet. 
The main idea is to get down the ice as fast as your skates can 
carry you, although that is not all by any means. The game 
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Diagram of a hockey rink showing approximate positions 
of opposing teams at start of play 


demands speed of eye and mind as well as feet, quick dodging 
and constant team-work. A hockey player must develop the 
ability for knowing the exact instant that the “puck” should 
be passed to a team-mate, for if he doesn’t, a well-organized 
play is likely to go to smash. Similarly, he must learn to 
carry the puck down the ice without eyeing the puck; both 
his eyes are needed for watching chances and dodging an 
opposing player. 

But I'll explain first simple essentials of the game and 
playing equipment. Some of the rules have been changed 
recently and even now the playing rules of various associations 
are slightly at variance. It’s best to be guided by those of 
either the U. S. Amateur Hockey Association or the Inter- 
collegiate Hockey Association. A paper-covered booklet will 
give you these in detail. The rules of the two associations are 
identical in most respects. 

The playing essentials are a field of ice, properly marked, 
two goal nets, two teams composed of six men each, equipped 
with suitable skates and hockey sticks, and a ball known as 
the “puck,” which is a disk of vulcanized rubber three inches 
in diameter and one inch thick. 

The playing space, according to the most recent specifica- 
tions, shall be a rectangular field of ice not less than 170 feet 
long by 70 feet wide. Not infrequently a larger field of the 
same general proportions is used, such as 200 feet by 85 fect. 
At each end of this field, although at least five feet inside the. 





4. Good sportsmanship: playing fair with others. 

5. Alertness, so as to make the most of opportunties. 

6. Thriftiness. 

7. An extra dose of good cheer, sympathy and smiles. 

Store hours, as a rule, are long; longer for the proprietor 
even than for the salespeople. Stephen Girard, who settled in 
Philadelphia, worked not only from morning till night week- 
days but on Sundays, too. Marshall Field, founder of the 
largest wholesale and retail dry-goods establishment in the 
world, had no interests outside of his great store in Chicago. 
It must not be thought from this that outside interests and 
recreations should be avoided by one who intends to be a pros- 
perous trader. I mention these examples merely to show that 
the heads of businesses have.to work, and that not all the suc- 
cessful men let others run things while they play golf. 

Perseverance is necessary in any job. But in building up a 
store it is essential. Progress in storekeeping is usually grad- 
ual, and money is made by piling together a lot of little profits. 
Getting friends and keeping them counts for a lot. Courage 


‘is called for in periods when business is “‘bad,’’ when money 


is scarce, and people cut down on their buying. It is required, 
too, after a man has made a decision and staked his capital on 
it. If John Wanamaker had not possessed courage, he would 
not have dared to put his novel ideas into practice in the face 
of a general ridicule. 

When, in 1871, the Marshall Field store was destroyed 
by fire along with most of the rest of Chicago, Field, un- 
daunted, hired an old street-car barn and started doing busi- 
ness in that while the fire was still raging. This act of calm 
courage is said to have done more than anything else to give 
heart to the people of the destroyed city. Earlier in his career, 
when working for the wholesale house of Cooley, Wadsworth 
& Co. in Chicago, it was Mr. Field’s coolness and good judg- 
ment in the financial panic of 1857 that saved the firm 
from disaster. 

Tact is indispensible in any calling that involves dealing 
with the public. It is nothing more or less than a combina- 
tion of self-control, politeness and consideration for others. 
Some folks are born without it, but that doesn’t mean 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Skating 


end line, is the goal. The goal is an irregular shaped net 
supported by upright and cross-stakes. Its dimensions are: 6 
feet in length by 4 feet in height. It is 17 inches wide at the 
top and 22 inches wide at the bottom. 

Twenty feet from the front of each goal toward the center 
of the field, a line is drawn across the ice to designate one end 
of what is known.as the “‘twenty-foot zone.” The area between 
this line and the goal is the defending team’s area; which means 
that during play there is no “‘off-side” in this space so far as 
the defending team is concerned. 

The six players of the respective teams are designated as 
goal keeper, right defense, left defense, center, right wing and 
left wing. They line up in that order from goal to the center 
of the field, although the positions of the wings are near the 
side lines. Each team is stationed separately in its own half of 
the field after the foregoing manner. 

The skates which the players wear are invariably of the 
type that are permanently screwed to the shoes. The bottoms 
of the blades are slightly curved, although not very much. 
Hockey skates used to be flat-bladed, but because of the 
numerous quick turns in the game it was found that better 
action could be had by wearing a skate having a slightly 
curved blade. Professional hockey teams now use a skate of 
tubular construction. 

Elm hockey sticks are usually considered the best, although 
white ash is good. The shaft, like that of a golf club, may 
have an upright, a medium or flat lie. One’s own height 
and method of play are usually the chief elements in choos- 
ing a stick. The blade should not be too flat on the bottom 
and the shaft should be quite stiff. The goal keeper usually 
uses a stick having a blade three inches wide and thirteen 
inches long—the limit set by the rules. The blades used by 
other members of a team are generally of smaller proportions. 

When the referee throws the puck on the ice between the 
two opposing centers, the game is under way. There ensues a 
wild fifteen-minute period of speed and dash up and down the 
field, each team trying to shoot the flying puck into the 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Wreck Mystery 


HE clock on Dr. Phineas Wilmot’s office 

wall slowly ticked off the dull seconds. At 

least, they seemed dull to Bill Hardin, the 

office boy. Dr. Wilmot, mentally exploring 
a new article in one of the many technical journals by 
which he kept up with the latest developments in 
science, was entirely oblivious of 


By Charles Allan Herndon 


(Science Service, Washington, D. C.) 


Illustrated by Ralph B. Wilkins 





time. But Bill forgot the clock, : 
too, when the stocky little man | 
with the big voice walked in 

John Rhodes was the caller's 
name and his card bore a further 
notation that he represented the 
P. & A. Marine Insurance Com 
pany. Neitherof these facts meant 
anything to Bill. But when a little 
later the stranger boomed out 
“We want your help, Doctor, to 
solve a mystery that threatens to 
ruin us!” Bill was all attention. 

Dr. Wilmot’s shaggy eyebrows 
lifted slightly. 

“We have heard of your work in 
throwing light upon difficult prob 
lems of some of your fellow scien 
tists,” Rhodes continued, “and 





we are convinced that you are the 
man we need.” 

‘Just what is this ‘mystery’ 
the Doctor inquired. 

“Strange wrecks along the 
Pacific Coast—ship after ship in 
sured by us has gone on _ the 


rocks,” replied Rhodes. 

‘Have ships insured by other 
companies also been wrecked?” 

“Ves, everybody’s been hit,” 
admitted the insurance man, “but 
our Company has lost most heavily 
recently paying shippers and sal 
vage claims. It seems almost un 
canny the way lives have been 
lost and ships destroyed along 
that coast.” 

“T’ve always understood that 
our Pacific shores were dangerous, 
but it seems to me that this is a 
question for some of your old 
salts,”’ said the doctor. *‘‘ Have the 
sailors no explanation for these 
wrecks?” 

“Ves, there are plenty ot eX 





planations—but none that ar 
convincing.” 

“Do these wrecks occur in an 
one place?” 

“No,” replied Rhodes, “they 
seem pretty well scattered alon: 
the coast; although the Straits o! 
Juan de Fuca, where vessels going 
to and from Seattle turn, seem to 
be especially dangerous.” 

“That would seem to indica 
that it was poor seamanship. 

‘Yes, but we've looked into 
that,” was the reply. “The cap 
the vessels that have been lost were noted 


tains of some o 
all along the coast for their ability in handling a ship. They 
had been sailing in those waters for years.” 

“How about the conditions under which these wrecks occur 

the wind and weather?” 

“Well, they go on the rocks in thick weather, rain, snow, or 
fog, but if something else wasn’t involved the captains wouldn't 
get off their courses like they do. The Pearl, the latest ship to 
go ashore, was running through a fog, so wind couldn’t have 
played any part in her wreck. The Joward and Magnolia were 
wrecked in a storm in Juan de Fuca, and you'd think the 
wind might explain that, if they hadn’t been handled by two 
of the finest masters on the coast, but the Gypsy Queen went 
aground near Cape Disappointment, and the wind wasn’t 
even blowing toward the shore.” 

“And have you taken into consideration the currents?” 
questioned the doctor. 

“Certainly; that was the first thing we thought about,” 
Rhodes assured him. ‘You know the tides cause currents 
that change in direction and speed at different times, but we 
have figured them out for the places where these boats hit the 
rocks and they do not account for the wrecks. Of course, the 
Gypsy Queen and the Pearl prove that it was not any tempo- 
rary current caused by the wind that was blowing at the time.” 

‘“*T’ll admit it does look like a puzzle,” said the doctor. “It 
isn’t hard to see how those old legends of mermaids luring 


Almost at the same instant a life preserver struck the water & ith a splash. 


get along without him. He came in handy the last 
time we were out on an investigation like this—he’s a 
good scout and knows how to take care of himself and 
somebody else besides.” 

A few days later, Doctor Wilmot and Bill entered a 
small, greasy-looking restaurant near the water-front 
in San Francisco. 

“T don’t know just where to 
begin on this case,” the doctor 
confided to Bill. ‘But did you 
ever think how much of what 
we know we get from hearing other 
people talk. I guess the best way 
to learn about anything quickly 
is to go to the men who know most 
about it. I’ve found out from the 
United States Coast Survey about 
their latest scientific discoveries 
about the sea itself, and this ought 
to be a good place to get in touch 
with the men who have first-hand 
knowledge of these wrecks.” 

The doctor moved over to where 
the proprietor of the restaurant 
leaned against the counter and 
soon was chatting with him in a 
friendly fashion. He asked where 
he could get hold of any of the 
survivors of the lost Pearl.  Al- 
though the proprietor didn’t know, 
he did remember where he might 
find a member of the Otter crew. 
The Otter, he said, had helped bring 
the crippled boat into port after the 
disaster. In fact, the Pearl was the 
second vessel that the Ofter had sal- 
vaged in the last few months. He 
gave the doctor detailed directions 
how to find the member of the O/ter 
crew, but warned him that the 
Otter was due to sail the next day 
for Seattle and he would have to 
find the man before then. 





IE doctor paid little attention 

to the directions, however. He 
already saw the next step in his 
investigation. Calling Bill, who was 
waiting near the door, he started 
out toward the steamship compan) 
offices. Soon he was armed with a 
letter from the company introduc- 
ing him to Captain Erickson of the 
Otter and explaining that he was 
to be allowed to go on the ship 
and given every facility for learn- 
ing about the sailing and manage- 
ment of the steamer. 

But almost as soon as Dr. Wil 
mot and Bill had set their feet on 
the deck of the Otter, Bill forgot 
for the time the main purpose of 
the trip. He was intent on seeing 











sailors onto the rocks must have started. Evidently some 
strange things happen in the sea. Do you suspect any crooked 
work on the part of the crews? Is it possible that there is a 
conspiracy among the ship captains to run vessels aground so 
that some other vessel may come along and help save the 
ship or pull the derelict into port and collect salvage from the 
insurance companies?” 

“Most improbable; men are not risking their lives on any 
off chance like that,” replied Rhodes with a shrug. “We 
wouldn't suggest such a thing, unless we had some pretty 
strong evidence to base suspicion on. But we do want you to 
find out whether its men or the sea that’s responsible. The 
way these ships are being run on the rocks must be stopped.” 

“Tf L can help, I'll do it,”” Doctor Wilmot announced. 

“Good,” said Rhodes rising. “Our agents at San Francisco 
and Seattle will supply you with passage on any boat you may 
decide on. We have the full cooperation of the steamship 
companies.” 

‘“Bill—!” called the doctor. “Did you hear what this 
gentleman said about the wrecks? Can we get ready to leave 
for the Pacific Coast to-morrow?” 

“Sure,” answered Bill eagerly. 

“You're not going to take the kid, are you?” protested 
Rhodes. ‘You may run into some rough customers, and 
he’ll only be in the way.” 

“You don’t know Bill,"’ answered the doctor. ‘I couldn't 


Bill reached it with a few strokes 


the ship from bridge to boiler-room. 
While Dr. Wilmot was presenting 
his credentials to Captain Erickson, 
Bill was beginning his tour of investigation down in the engine- 
room. When the bluff old sea captain was cordially showing the 
doctor into his cabin, the doctor’s oflice boy was getting ac- 
quainted with the cook. He seemed to be everywhere; now ask 

ing about the steering gear, again inquiring about the freight, 
then watching intently the preparations for casting off from 
the dock. 

By the time the Of/er had passed down the harbor, out the 
Golden Gate, and headed North, however, Bill’s immediate 
curiosity on board had been temporarily satisfied. As the 
steamer began to sway in the gentle roll of the sea and the 
waters to stretch out to meet the horizon to the West, Bill 
felt a thrill—at last he was really on the ocean. While he was 
leaning on the rail gazing out to sea, Dr. Wilmot came up. 

‘Almost as much water here as in the old swimming hole at 
home,” the doctor said jokingly. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Bill. “‘ But it does seem funny not to see 
any trees or grass or anything but water.” 

“Oh, there are lots of animals and plants too in that water,” 
Dr. Wilmot replied. 

‘Plants?’ questioned Bill. “I didn’t know there were any 
plants in the ocean; except maybe some sea-weed along the 
shore.” 

“Animals in the sea must have green plants on which to live 
just like we have to have them on land,” the doctor explained. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 47 


THE NIGHT ATTACK 


S OFTEN happens when one is under a strain, it was 
a very unobtrusive and inconsequent noise that 
awakened Win; nothing more than a measured 
dripping, as if somebody were wringing out wet 
clothes and letting the drops fall on the deck below. 

From where he was sitting on the bench in the chart house 
the canvas safety rail of the little bridge cut off the view, but 
he knew at once that somebody in dripping wet clothing was 
groping about on the deck, and he had a sensation as if a cold 
wind were blowing up the back of his neck. 

His first impulse was to spring up and hail the intruder, 
rifle at the ready. But when he felt for the rifle he couldn’t 
find it. Being so lately awakened out of a sound sleep, he was 
still a bit confused and thick-headed. The rifle, as he remem- 
bered it, had been lying across his knees when he sat down. 
But it wasn’t there now; it wasn’t anywhere, so far as his hurried 
searchcould determine. Could it be possible that he had been so 
sleepy that he hadn’t brought it into the chart house with him? 

On hands 2nd knees he felt everywhere, taking, as he would 
have sworn, no more than a few seconds for the frantic grop- 
ings. Yet when he finally gave up and sprang afoot to hurl 
himself weaponless upon whoever was moving about on the 
foredeck, he gasped and rubbed his eyes in bewilderment. 
There was nobody there; no signs of anybody. 

Dropping to the deck, he ran aft. The companion slide 
was open, but that proved nothing. Bounding down into the 
cabin he shook Darby awake. 

“Come alive—quick!” he gasped. 
here?” 

Darby, who was of those who spring fully awake on the 
instant, flung himself out of the berth. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. ‘Have they boarded 
us?” 

“T—I don’t know. I thought I heard somebody on the 
foredeck; somebody with water dripping from his clothes. 
I'm ashamed to admit it, but I was asleep. And by the time 
I got awake enough to look over the bridge rail, there was 
nobody there.” 

“You were dreaming,” said Darby. 

“Maybe so. But my rifle’s gone—that isn’t a dream.” 

“Gone?” 

“T can’t find it anywhere. When I sat down in the chart 
house I had it across my knees; I’m almost certain I had it 
that way.” 

Darby flicked on the little battery incandescent lamp which 
served as a night light for the cabin. 

“Suffering cats!”’ he ejaculated. “‘My gun’s gone, too—and 
Henry’s! On deck with you, quick!” 

They went no farther than the cockpit. It wasn’t needful. 
Half-way between the cruiser’s anchorage and the beach a 
dark object was slowly moving toward the shore. In the dim 
starlight it appeared to be a two-log raft, with a swimmer’s 
head bobbing behind it. 

“There go our guns!” 
forgive myself, Darb!” 

Darby’s jaw came up witha snap. “I guess there’s nothing 
to do but to hand your own pet saying back to you, Win: 
‘spilt milk.’ It can’t be helped now.” 

“Maybe it can. Anyway, it’s up to me to try.” Win, the 
best swimmer of the three, and the winner of the hundred-yard 
matches in the school trials, sat down and began to rip off his 
shoes. But Darby stopped that. 

“No you don’t,” he said quickly. ‘You couldn’t reach that 
fellow before he gets ashore, and if you could, he’d turn on you 
and drown you. Let the guns go. We’ve still got the boat; 
that’s one thing to be thankful for. He might have had the 
cruiser if he’d had nerve enough—with the three of us 


“Has anybody been 


said Win bitterly. Then: “I'll never 


asleep.” 

“That’s so. I don’t see why he didn’t hold us up, one at 
a time, after he got the guns. Or, for that matter, why 
two or three of ’em didn’t swim off and make a complete 
job of it.” 

“Can’t explain everything that happens in this world,” 
said Darby shortly. ‘Maybe he is the only one who can 
swim. I’ve read somewhere that most sailors can’t swim.” 
Then: “We'd better rout Henry out. They’ll probably open 
fire on us when those guns are landed.” 

Accordingly, Henry was called and put in possession of the 
startling developments. “Gee!” he exploded; “first one thing 
and then another! Didn’t you say it’s high-power ammunition 
that those rifles shoot, Win?” 

“T did; and it is.” 

_ “Then the bullets will come right through the sides of this 
little ship like a needle through a single thickness of cloth! 
We won’t be safe anywhere above the water-line!” 

“You said it,” said Darby. “And it’s too much to hope 
that there isn’t at least one decent marksman among the 
eight of them.” 
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By Francis Lynde 


The man pushing the little raft had won ashore; at least, 
they couldn't see him any more. After a nervous wait of 
maybe five or ten minutes, there was a flash in the wood 
shadows, a tinkle of broken glass, and, almost coincident with 
both, the sharp crack of a rifle. Either by skilful aim or good 
luck, the marksman had hit one of the windows of the chart 
house. 

“Down!” Darby commanded, and they all sank to cover 
behind the bulwark of the depressed cockpit—which was no 
cover at all from high-powered bullets. 


ee 





Not in the Zoo 


By Berton Braley 


F YOU never have heard of the Pickadoo Bird 
With its somewhat rectangular shape 
Which in various spots is contorted in knots 
From which there’s no means of escape; 
And if it should chance that you’ve not had a glance 
At the Huckamuk building its lair 
Out of scrapple and Tripe and of eggs overripe, 
With a trifle of lard here and there; 





If you never have seen how the Wuh Fish turns green 
At the sound of a circular saw, 
Or the way that it bloats as it timidly notes 
The number of toes on each paw; 
If you never have viewed how the Zingo gets food 
By elliptical leaps from its den, 
Having finished the which it retires to the ditch 
And never re-issues again; 
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If you've never heard tell how the Ringalees dwell 
Ina cave that’s constructed of glue 

Where they sleep upon spikes—which a Ringalee likes 

: Though it might mean discomfort to you; 

If you’ve never been told, never chanced to behold 
These birds, beasts, or fish in the sea. 

Then it’s evident I’m merely wasting my time, 
{nd you won't hear about ’em from me! 











Following this first shot there was a spattering fusillade, 
most of the bullets either falling short or going overhead, 
though a few were hits, as they could tell by the smack that 
came just ahead of the report of the gun. By the time ‘this 
had gone on for a quarter of an hour or :» the nerves of all 
three were simply ragged. There was no telling when one of 
the wild shots would come through the side bulwark behind 
which they were crouching. The only grain of comfort lay 
in the fact that the attackers were rapidly, using up their 
supply of ammunition, as only two of the cartridge-belts had 
been stolen; Win had had his strapped on, and he still had it. 


OME such thought as this apparently came to the men on 

shore, for the fusillade stopped. abruptly, and the 

raucous voice they had heard at an earlier hour in the night 
came across the intervening water. 

“Hey, youse.kids: if either o’ youse is left alive, you’d better 
come across! We got you dead to rights!” 

“Don’t answer,” Win cautioned. “If you don’t, it’ll still 
keep ’em guessing.” 

In the interval that followed there seemed to be a wrangle 
of some sort going on among the mutineers. The distance was 
too great to make any of the words distinguishable, but it was 
fairly clear that some of the men wanted to do one thing and 
some another. 

If one of the two parties was in favor of a further 
bombardment, it was this one that presently won out. 
Once more the rifles began to crack, this time ‘with greater 
deliberation; and the increasing number of smacks as the 
bullets hit the cruiser showed that there was to be no more 
wild firing. 

It was Henry who first declared that he could stand it no 
longer. A bullet had come through the cockpit bulwark, flipping 
off a splinter that stuck in his coat sleeve but didn’t quite go 
through the cloth. 

“T’d rather be shot trying to do something than to lie here 
and let them kill me in cold blood!”’ he exclaimed. 

“But what else can we do?” said Win. 

“You’ve forgotten the little brass signal gun on the fore- 
deck?” 

“T hadn’t,” Darby put in. “But there’s nothing to load it 
with.” 

““Ves there is; there’s a can of black powder in the forehold. 
I found it the first day out of Philadelphia.” 

“Bullets?” said Win. 

“Anything will do for bullets for that distance. I’m going 
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to load that gun and show these pirates that we’re not all dead 
yet!” 

At first they both tried to dissuade him. The high foredeck 
was more exposed than the cockpit. But when he wouldn’t be 
dissuaded, they went along to share his risk and to help, dodg- 
ing forward on hands and knees through the cabin and into the 
engine-room. Here Henry gathered up a double handful 
of spare bolts, washers, repair rivets, cracked and disused 
spark plugs—any bits of metal not too big to go into the little 
carronade. In the forehold they found the can of powder, 
and with the help of a flash-lamp measured out in an empty 
tomato can what they thought would be a charge. 

Next, they cautiously lifted the fore hatch, and Henry, 


‘ resolutely crowding the other two back because, as he said, 


there was no use in making the foredeck target any bigger 
than it had to be, climbed out. The little carronade, made to 
imitate in miniature those with which the old-time wooden 
ships used to be armed, was on four small wheels. Henry 
stripped the tarpaulin from it, cut the lashings that held it in 
place and rolled it back for the loading. 


ETTING the charge into it proved to be an awkward job 
in the dark, and that was the way it had to be done, if it 
were to be done at all; a single gleam of the flash-lamp above 
decks would be all that the shore riflemen would need to direct 
their fire, and as it was, the bullets were snicking about much 
too often, and too close, for comfort. Nevertheless, Henry 
completed the job after some fashion, using a bunch of oakum 
for wadding on top of the powder, and ramming it home with 
one of the wooden bars of the little emergency hand-capstan. 
The loading accomplished, he primed the little cannon and 
slewed it around so that it pointed over the port bow toward the 
shadowy group on the beach. Of course it wasn’t possible to 
aim the carronade with any great degree of accuracy in the 
dark. Though he was no trained artilleryman, he did know 
enough to crouch at one side of the little piece when he applied 
the match, and it was lucky that he did so. For at the flash and 
roar the recoil of the little cannon carried it backward all 
across the foredeck and slammed it against the opposite bul- 
wark to make the stout timbering crack and groan. 

In a twinkling the two in the forehold swung themselves to 
the deck. A thick white pall of powder smoke lay between 
the cruiser and the beach, and beyond it they could hear cries 
and fierce imprecations. The rifle-fire had ceased, and they 
waited impatiently for the smoke veil to lift. When it finally 
drifted away the silence of the grave had settled down upon 
the place lately occupied by the mutineers, and the beach was 
empty—at least of all standing figures. 

“Gosh!” Win exclaimed, “‘you can’t have killed them all 
with one shot, Henny! Surely some of ’em got away!” 

“Well, I guess they’ve had their lesson,” said Henry grimly. 
“T don’t believe they’ll bunch up again as near to us as they 
were a few minutes ago. One of you climb down into the hold 
and measure me out another charge of powder. If they con- 
clude to come back, we’ll be ready for ’em, next time. As for 
killing them, I shouldn’t be surprised if I didn’t kill any 
of ’em. I couldn’t tell anything about elevations in the 
dark: Like as not I merely tore the palms to pieces over 
their heads.” 

To this last neither Win nor Darby made any reply. They 
knew it was what Henry wanted to believe—that he hadn’t 
killed anybody—so they let it go at that. The main thing 
was that the bombardment had been stopped, and the attackers 
had been shown that the defenders of the cruiser were not en- 
tirely helpless, even if their rifles had been stolen. 

After the little carronade had been reloaded they took the 
flash-lamp and went over the boat to see what damage the rifle- 
fire had done. It was mostly disfiguring rather than disabling. 
The hull and raised deck had been punctured in a dozen places, 
and where the bullets had come through there was wreckage 
enough. One shot had hit the wireless set, and that was 
ruined; another had smashed dishes in the galley. But the 
exposed steering mechanism had not been hit, and neither had 
the compass in the binnacle. The engine, being below water 
line, had not been hit at all, and luckily neither of the fuel 
tanks was perforated. 

“She'll still run—if we ever get a chance to run her,” Henry 
announced, after he had gone carefully over the machinery and 
the steering gear. ‘‘ Now the question is, what will those pi- 
rates do next?” 

That was a question which stayed unanswered duifing the 
remainder of the night, throughout which they maintained a 
two-man watch while the third man slept. Henry and Win 
were the two who were on watch when the stars first began to 
pale in the East. Though they couldn’t believe that the 
mutineers had gone away in a body, there had been no stir 
on shore, and as the graying dawn light increased they could 
see that the island beach was untenanted. 

Win took the binoculars from their pocket on the chart house 
bulkhead and focused them upon the narrow channel behind 
the wooded point. 

“T think we’d better call Darb and make a try at that pass 


. 
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as soon as it’s light enough to see,” he suggested. ‘Don’t 
you?” 

“The sooner the better,” Henry agreed; and he went at 
to do the calling. When they were all together, it was 


decided that Darby should handle the engine, since Henry, the 


Once 


only one who knew the passage, would be needed to coach the 
steersman. After a little discussion they determined to sacri 
fice the anchor that was down, slipping the cable and leaving 
it behind, Win arguing that the noise of the winding winch 


would give a needlessly long notice ahead that they were 
about to move the Cullefish. Accordingly, the cable was 
slipped, and with Darby in the engine-room, the motor 
was started as quietly as possible, and at half-speed the 
cruiser crept along on a course parallel with the reef and 
as Close to it as it was safe to go. 
S° QUICKLY had the few prepara 

tions been made that the Cutilefish 
was slovy ly entering the first leg of the 
\-sl ape 1 channel between the peninsula 
and the inner reef before the sun had 
hown his upper limb above the eastern 


norizon 


‘There is plenty of water here,” Henry 


said, speaking in a whisper as if he 
thought the near-by forest might have 
ears. “‘The only place I'm not real sure 


about is right at the pe int of the V and 
it. We've got 


swing there; room enough so you can go 


beyond to have room to 
ahead and line her up for the backing run 
out to sea through the other channel.’ 

“We'll soon know,” said Win, leaning 
out to try a sight of the bottom 
through the clear water. “If we hang up 
at the turr 


to get 


He didn’t say what would happen in 
that event, for at the word “turn” a bul 
let tore through the chart house, barely 
missing his head, and the sharp crack of 


one of the high-powered rifles rang upon 


the sull morning 





Though there was no good reason why 
they shouldn’t have been expecting this, 
the splintering slap of the leaden mes 
senger came with all the shock of a com- 
plete surprise. Win prompily lost his 
head, cringed, crouched and let go his hold 
of the wheel, and if Henry hadn’t grabbed 
it the cruiser would have gone on the reef 
very suddenly. .\s it was, they both heard 


the keel grate on the under-water coral. 
Win was back in his place in a flash, 

red with shame. 

kicked around the 


“Where did that 


“T ought to be 
block!’ he said hotly 


hot come from 





us head. 





Ilenry shook hi ‘*l'rom cover somewhere along on 
the point. There'll be more of them.” 

“How much farther in do we have to go?” 

‘About half the boat's length,” said Henry, and as he spoke 
the concealed ritle barked again, this time the bullet snipping 
stump of the wrecked 


to stop!” 


splinter from. the wireless mast. 
“Signal Darby was Henry’s next order. ‘Her 
headway will carry her far enough. I'll go afi, and when I sing 
out, ‘All clear,’ swing her to line up with the outside pass!”’ 

But as he leaped to the deck to run aft he saw that the thing 
The water was 
shoaling so rapidly under the bow that there was no chance to 
un ahead and straighten the cruiser for the backing course 
through the outer leg of the V. Racing to the stern he saw 
that it inner reef, but now 
Win had signaled for an engine stop, and though he had spun 


he had been afraid of had come to pass. 


would clear the end of the 


the wheel hard aport, there was no steerage way and the 
boat hung obstinately at an impossible angle. And at this 
isisy another bullet from the hidden rifle tore up the bridge 
floor right at Win’s feet. 

It was then that Win came near losing his head again; did 
» abandon the wheel and crouch out of sight 
from the deadly battery somewhere out ahead. But Henry 
rose to the occasion with admirable promptness. Yelling for 
Win to come aft and help him, he got out the slender sounding 
in the 
e bottom to push the stern of the cruiser 
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so far lose it as t 


pole they had used shallows of the eastern coast and 
thrust it against th 
Win picked himself up and darted aft to help. To 
gether with a united effort they edged the stern over to make 
the hu®line with the outer channel, handling the slender pol 


around. 


which was their only hope as if it had been made of glass. Ii 
it should break 

It did break just as they were giving the final shove, and 
nearly let them both tumble overboard. When they recovered 
themselves and were running again for the bridge, four men 
burst out of the jungle on the wooded peninsula and ran down 
the beach toward the stopped cruiser; and they were less than 
fifty yards away when Win leaped to the wheel and gave 
Darby a frantic signal for full speed astern. 

This time the luck of the beleaguered sailorman was with 
them. As straight as if she had been an arrow sped from a bow, 








the Cuttlefish shot into the narrow passage between the two 
lines of coral, shipped a small sea as she drew too close to the 
breakers on the outer line, grated once, twice, thrice on the 
jagged barrier, and then went free with the wide Caribbean 
before her. 

It was then that Henry, who had been standing in the cock 
pit and trying as best he could to fend off the broken sounding 
pole, dropped the pole and shouted to Win, pointing wildly 
aft as he yelled. Win looked and saw what neither of them 
had had time to see in the exciting escape from the perils of the 
reef passage. 

Around the eastern point of the island, steaming slowly with 
her black bulk fairly in the eye of the sunrise, came a steamer; 
an ocean tramp, as they guessed at once from her general 


Leave Home.” 


appearance. As they stared, a little cloud of white smoke rose 
above the bow of the distant steamer and a shot came skipping 
across the water toward the Cutlefish a few seconds ahead of 
the dull boom of the cannon from which it had been fired 


XVIII 
HOMEWARD BOUND 


IN, having gained a safe offing in the sternway rush out 

of the crooked reef channel with the Cudétlefish, had just 
signaled the engine-room for full speed ahead when the rico- 
chetting shot came skipping toward the cruiser. Immediately 
he called down the speaking-tube to Darby. 

‘Ship that looks like a tramp freighter is bearing down on us, 
and she has just fired a gun at us. What shall we do?” 

Darby’s answer was made in person. Stopping the engine, 
he hurried on deck. By this time the tramp had put on more 
speed and was closing in. Win locked the wheel and joined 
the other two in the cockpit. “What are they?—more 
pirates?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, but we’re due to find out presently, it seems. 
See there?” 

The tramp had lost headway and a boat came over the side 
to be quickly filled with men, some of whom carried guns. 
A few strokes of the oars brought the boat alongside the Cu/- 
ilefish, and a hard-faced man with a round-cropped, black 
beard, and whose sole attempt at a uniform consisted of an 
officer’s gold-banded cap, put a leg over the rail and sprang 
into the cockpit. 

“Where’s Grasty and the rest of 
gruffly. 

Darby, as owner, stepped forward. 
“T don’t know what you mean. 
this is the motor cruiser Cuttlefish, of Philadelphia. 

made you fire on us?” 

The black-bearded man did not answer the question. In- 
stead, he said ““What! Are you the three lads that have been 
advertised all over the seven seas as lost in the hurricane ten 


? 


em?” he demanded 


My name is Gilliss, and 
What 


day s ago? ‘sf 


Darby nodded. We were blown ashore 


“We are the three. 





February and March Prize- 
Winners in the 


Photographic Contest 


We are publishing at the left the 
prize-winning photograph in the 
February Photographic Contest. As 
announced in the last issue this 
photograph was entered by Herbert 
{. Freese, New Brunswick, N. J. 
The title is “The Tenderfoot.” 

In the circle above appears the 
prize-winning ghemgenth 
March contest, entered by Winston 
Thomas, Detroit, Michigan. 
title of this group is “Ready to 
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on this island a little over a week ago; the seas carried us over 
the reef and didn’t wreck us. But we were beached pretty 
hard, and it has taken us all the time since to relaunch the 
cruiser.” 

“Well, say!” barked the tramp captain; “ you've stirred up a 
bigger towse in the last week than you ever will again, if you 
live to be a hundred years old. There are two destroyers out 
from Guantanamo hunting for you, and every ship with a 
wireless in the Caribbean has been notified. Now I'll answer 
your question about the gun-fire. I reckon you haven't been 
on this island for a week without knowing that you had neigh- 
bors.» Well, I’m after them neighbors of yours, and when I saw 
your boat I thought they’d made a raise, some way, and were 
aiming to give me the slip. You had any trouble with ’em?”’ 

Darby pointed to the bullet holes in the 
bulwarks and the shattered glass in the 
raised deck. Then he briefly recounted the 
story of their escape from the mutineers 

“Stole your guns and shot you full of 
heles, did they? They’re equal to it. 
They mutinied aboard my ship and kille« 
the mate. I put ’em ashore here and tol. 
‘em I’d come back after ’em when I got 
ready. They’re going to court in irons, 
every last man of ’em. What are you lads 
meaning to do, now that you’ve got 


a-sea?”’ 


ARBY explained what the voyage in 

the Cuttlefish had been undertaken 

for,and how the storm had madeits object 

fail. Since there was now no reason for 

trying to reach the mouths of the Mis 

sissippi, he’ asked the gruff captain's 
advice as to what they had better do. 

“Havana’s your nearest port of size. 
You’re something like a hundred and 
fifty miles due south of Cape San Anto- 
nio, the western end of Cuba, and it’s 
about the same distance from the cape to 
Havana. Got gas enough to run that 
far?” 

“T think so,” said Darby. ‘“ But we are 
short of provisions.” 

“We can give you something to eat. 
(ny of you know anything about naviga- 
tion?” 

“Enough to steer a straight course 
when ‘he compass bearing is given us,” 
said Win, speaking for the first time. 

“That’s all you need. If you get a 
smart move you’d ought to lift the cape 
by sunset. Give it a good offing and then 
lay your course to the east’ard by the line 
of the coast. Drive your craft up along 

; side the Vesta and tell the mate Captain 

Headrick He'll stock your 

provision chest with whatever we’ve got—plain stuff, but it'll 

keep you alive. We're going ashore now after those gallow 

birds. Reckon they’re got much of that rifle ammunition of 
yours left?” 

“They can't have very much,” said Darby. “T think they 
turned most of it loose on us last night and this morning 
Then he thanked the gruff captain for his kindness, and they 
shook hands all around, the captain saying, as he clambered 
Better 


for the 


The 


sent you. 


over the rail to his own boat: “‘.A safe voyage to you. 
cable everybody as soon as you make Havana.” 
Half an hour later the transfer of provisions had been 
made, the compass bearings given, and the Cuéllefish, her 
sharp nose pointed north one-half west, was on her way overt 
a sea as smooth as glass, and under a sun that promised to be 
to roast eggs when it got a little higher in 
Just before the island of exciting adventures 
southern horizon, Darby and 
bridge, saw a cloud of 


hot enough 
the heavens. 
went hull down on_ the 
Win, who were on the cruiser’s 
black smoke rising from the dot which stood for the tramp 
steamer. 

“That means that they have got the mutineers and are 
putting to sea,” said Darby. “‘I hope those rascals get all that 
is coming to them.” 

‘Here, too,” said Win, most heartily; and then he settled 
down to his job of steering a straight course for Cape San 
Antonio. 

The day’s run to the cape was made without a hitch, and 
during the afternoon, Henry, who had little to do on the 
straightaway, took time to open the copper cylinder that Darby 
had found in the sand at the close of their last eventful day on 
the island, and which had been flung aboard and forgotten 
when Henry made his appearance on the shore of the wooded 
point. 

“Here’s the pirates’ treasure you dug up, Darb,” Henry 
said, climbing to the bridge with a roll of yellowed canvas. 
‘There was nothing but this picture in that copper pipe,”’ and 
he unrolled the canvas to show a faded oil painting of a mother 
and child. 

“Is that all there was?” said Darby. ‘‘A Madonna, I sup- 
It sure doesn’t look as if it were worth all the trouble 

(Continued on page 46) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Smugglers of Gold 


Another True Adventure of Danny, the Boy Detective 


By Charles F. Robb 


Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


- ANNY,” began the Governor, “we have a tough 
job for you. How soon can you get ready to go 
to South America?” 

‘Danny, the boy detective, just stared. 

“South America,” he repeated, as if doubting his ears. 

“Yes, South America,’”’ replied the Governor, his chief. 
“How soon can you get ready to go there?” 

“I’m ready now,” said Danny, and slowly a smile came 
over his face as he realized that he was actually going on a long 
sea trip to a foreign country. 

“Good,” said the Governor, interrupting Danny’s day- 
dream. “My story and instructions are brief. Listen. 
Certain South American countries do not permit gold to be 
shipped out except when duly registered and paid for and then 
only in small amounts. Our clients in this case are owners 
of certain South American steamship companies who suspect 
that their employees are aiding both South American and 
North American companies in exporting gold to the United 
States without the payment of the usual customs and shipping 
charges. These steamship men not only want to stop this 
dishonesty but they are also afraid that if their employees 
are caught that an attempt will be made to place part of the 
blame on the steamship owners themselves. So we have been 
employed to find out just who it is that is bringing in this gold. 

“We are going to give you a job as an assistant purser which 
will make it possible for you to wander all over the boat. Your 
instructions are to keep your eyes and ears open and never 
take anything for granted. You are a pretty young chap to 
be an assistant purser but we have arranged that. Now is 
everything clear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Danny, although he was still in a daze 
over the prospect of going to sea. And almost as soon as he 
got out of his daze he found himself aboard ship, very, very 
sick. Danny was no sailor. He wished he could return to 
land. Then he recalled his chief’s in- 
structions and he tried as best he 
could to pull himself together. 

On the trip south Danny wandered 
about the boat continuously and from 
some of the crew learned that the 
company suspected that gold was 
being shipped northward in kegs 
which should have held nails. No 
one seemed to be particularly excited 
about the possibility of gold being 
smuggled aboard their ship and Danny 


The doctor was talking to several men. In his 
hand he held what appeared to be a roll of cotton. 
Catching sight of Danny, he shoved this out of sight 
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carefully avoided showing too much interest for fear he might 
arouse someone’s suspicions. 

Danny made two good friends on the trip. The one was 
Billy Foster, the purser, a talkative, boastful fellow who al- 
ways wanted to take Danny ashore and show him the sights. 
And Danny wanted to go but he remembered the Governor's 
instructions. Then one day he decided to go with Foster. 
He was sure no harm could come from it. And he enjoyed 
himself immensely. He was interested in the South American 
city with its large streets, its mosaic sidewalks, its beautiful 
harbor, its stately buildings, not tall like they are in New 
York where Danny lives, but nevertheless most striking and 
impressive. Danny found himself interested in the people 
and the way they lived. And then he realized he must return 
aboard ship. Dr. Fred Carter, the ship’s physician, was 
another member of the crew to whom Danny took a liking. 
Danny was especially thankful for the way Dr. Carter took 
care of him when he was ill. 

The ship stopped at several ports and each time Danny was 
on hand to watch for small bundles or packages that might 
be filled with gold. Before long Danny was getting impatient 
because nothing was happening and he had no idea whether 
there was any gold aboard ship and if so he hadn’t the slightest 
idea who was guilty. 

“T haven’t a thing to report to the Governor when I get 
back,” he said to himself one day, and it was evident he 
felt badly. 


HEN the trip northward began. When a certain port 

was reached Danny learned that the boat would be 
anchored in the harbor but two hours, that the men could go 
ashore and that no freight would be received. An opportunity 
to see another interesting city, thought Danny to himself. So 
he and the doctor went ashore. ‘They hired a little carriage 
and like two members of 
the royal family they went 
from place to place. 

“Tf only my friends in 
New York could see me 
now,” he said as his carriage 
swept by a helmet-covered 
policeman who bowed to the 
two Americans. 

On the way back to the 
docks the doctor instructed 
the driver to stop at a cer- 
tain small store. The doc- 
tor got out and went into 
the store. He told Danny 
to wait. Danny did wait 
for half an hour and then 
got worried about the ap- 
proaching time when 
the boat was due to 
pull anchor. Danny 
jumped out of the car- 
riage and hurried into 
the store. Over in one 
corner the doctor was 
surrounded by a group 
of men, some natives 
and one or two Amer- 
icans or Englishmen. 
The doctor and the 
men were so interested 
in a small roll of cotton 
about three inches 
thick that they didn’t 
hear Danny come in. 
When Danny spoke 
the doctor shoved the 
roll out of sight, and 
as he faced Danny he 
appeared a bit angry. But 
when Danny said he was go- 
ing to walk back to the ship 

and smiled as if he knew 
nothing, the doctor was noticeably 
relieved. 

“T wonder what was in that roll 
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In the bottom of the case were rolls of cotton, 
each containing the gold 


of cotton,” asked Danny of himself as he hurried back to the 
ship’s launch. Several of the other members of the crew were 
on hand ready to go back to the ship. A moment later the 
doctor joined the party. He gave Danny a sharp glance 
which Danny noticed. Then Danny began to talk about the 
interesting cities to be seen on a trip like this and at once the 
doctor seemed to shake something off his mind for he became 
quite talkative and most cordial. And this too Danny 
noticed. Now and then as they talked Danny wondered 
whether the doctor did not appear unusually nervous. 

The next day while Danny and the purser were in the doc- 
tor’s cabin the purser talked and talked about a money-making 
scheme he had hit upon some years before and that with one 
more trip he would be through. The doctor looked at Danny 
uneasily and Danny noted that. 

“ Am I suspicious of the wrong man,” asked Danny of him- 
self. “Or are these two men in partnership in this smuggling 
game?” 

That evening the three were together again and again the 
purser started to tell about his pet scheme for making money 
but again the doctor stopped him. 

“What is his plan?” asked Danny. 

The doctor looked Danny squarely in the eye for a second 
and then muttered: 

“He is only talking.” 

Before Danny could get another word in the doctor pulled 
Danny out on deck. 

“Ton’t believe anything he tells you,” said the doctor. 
“He is the champion story-teller of all men who make their 
living by crossing the equator a certain number of times a year.” 

“T believe you, doctor,” said Danny. 


i beeen more happened on the trip to New York. 
4 Danny followed instructions and was the last man to go 
ashore. Then he hurried to the Governor’s office and made 
his report. The Governor seemed to be particularly interested 
in the roll of cotton. 

“You make another trip,” said the Governor. ‘‘Watch 
both the doctor and the purser. I think the doctor, not the 
purser, is your man.” 

The prospect of another trip to South America did not thrill 
Danny so much this time as it did the first time. But orders 
are orders and a few days later he was on his way back to 
South America. Foster and Carter were on board as usual 
and all seemed well. Foster always wanted to tell about his 
pet scheme for making money and Carter always stopped him. 
Danny concluded that Foster was the smuggler after all and 
that Carter was making a little money dishonestly too. 

On the trip South Danny was always first to go ashore. He 

(Concluded on page 41) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Good ‘Things to Eat 


Exercise Your Appetite on These Home, Camp and Trail Dishes 


HE trouble with Europe is not that it has too much 
history, but that it has too much of the wrong kind 
of history. The blame of the late nightmare war 
is largely due to the gilding and treasuring of the 
terrible war history of Europe. You see, fellow Scouts, nations, 
like individuals, are prone to pride themselves on their vices. 
A smoker, for instance, is so proud of the fact that he smokes 
that he always wants to be photographed with a pipe, a cigar 
or a cigarette in his mouth, and a bootlegger likes to be pic- 
tured with the objects of his illegal traflic alongside of him. 

Funny, is it not? So a nation is prouder of all its bloody, 
gory savagery than it is of its splendid record in poetry, music, 
art, science and literature. Yet when we come to think about 
it any fool can be a cigarette sucker. 

But we scouts must take pride in such history as is up- 
building and useful, for instance the johnny-cake! One good 
johnny-cake is of more use in the world than a whole chemical 
factory full of poison gas. 

The history of a johnny-cake is the history of PEACE, the 
history of happiness, the history of life! Highbrows have 
a funny idea of what is real education and know nothing about 
the real johnny-cake. 

In the first place, said cake is one hundred percent American, 
because it was born in America and is made of American corn, 
or, as the benighted people across the water call it, “‘maise, 
an American indigenous product.” It is nutritious, it puts meat 
on your ribs, strength to your muscle and makes your teeth 
good, strong and white. What is this johnny-cake? Why, 
even my learned friend and councillor, Mr. Frederick K. 
Vreeland, calls cornbread and bannock, ‘“johnny-cake.” 
Now, then, when such great authorities are misinformed on 
such vitally important subjects, it is time we put down in 
black and white the receipt for a genuine honest-to-goodness 


Johnny-cake 


A writer in the New York Post calls them “Rhode Island” 
johnny-cakes; well, if they were Rhode Island johnny-cakes 
that must have been way back before the Revolutionary 
War, and maybe it was, because my grandmother could 
make johnny-cakes that would make one’s hair curl, and she 
was from Rhode Island (a long way; we lived in Kentucky); but 
when I was a boy these cakes were essentially 
a Southern dish. But nevertheless you can make 
them out of either the gritty, sand-like Northern 
yellow cornmeal or the softer, sweeter, Southern 
white cornmeal. 

First you make cornmeal mush by measuring 
with a tea cup, and to one cup of dry meal 
adding a teaspoonful of salt and six cups of 
water. Do this by first mixing a spoonful of salt 
and then a cup of cold water; stir the water in 
the meal until it is thoroughly wet and without 
lumps, next add five cups of boiling hot water 
and stir it up. When stirring the cornmeal use a 
fork; put the meal over the fire and allow it to 
boil, but keep stirring it to prevent it from 
burning on the bottom. In twenty minutes’ 
time your mush is done. 

Now make it into rounded cakes four or five 
inches in diameter and three-quarters of an inch 

thick. Do this by patting them with your 
~ hands and thus moulding them into shape. The 
johnny-cakes must be cooked .as you cook 
crullers, in a deep frying pan of boiling fat- 
fat heated to about 380 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Of course, you are not going to put a thermometer 
in the fat; the above is only given to make the 
receipt sound scientific and high-browed; what 
you want is hot, boiling fat, hot enough to brown 
a cube of bread in a minute, but not hot enough 
to catch afire. 

When the johnny-cakes are a rich brown on 
both sides they are done to a turn, and they are 
best if eaten while hot, but I want to tell you, 
nevertheless, that on a hike a cold johnny-cake 
is not to be sneezed at, and when split open and 
buttered it is mighty good, hot or cold. If you 
have made johnny-cake in a permanent camp, 
or at home, serve them with maple syrup. 

You may eat enough of johnny-cake to fill 
you up with no danger of stomachache; it is 
good, healthy food. We Americans learned to 
make johnny-cakes, hoe-cakes, ash-cakes, corn- 
dodgers, cornbread and pones from the Red 
Indians. In the North among the Yankees they 
spoil cornbread by mixing it with wheaten flour 
and sugar—that is, spoil it for the Southern 
taste, but if you are a Yankee you can’t help 
being one, you know, any more than a fellow 
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can help being a Corncracker, if he was born that way; and 
if you are a Yankee, you will no doubt like Yankee cooking. 

Therefore, add to your one cup of yellow meal one cup of 
flour, three teaspoons of baking powder, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, sift it together, beat one egg and mix it with a cup of milk, 
put in two tablespoons of melted bacon fat, one tablespoonful 
of sugar. Mix these ingredients while the meal and flour is 
dry, add the cup of cold water and boiling water as described 
in the real johnny-cake. Bake this in thin cakes, but Gee! 
don’t call them johnny-cakes! Call them corncakes, or Indian- 
meal bread. 

The Indians made a simple cake by plastering the mush on a 
flat hot stone set up before the fire. When the white people 
came they plastered it upon a hoe and set it in front of the 
fire, and from that it derived the name of 


Hoe-Cakes 


Hoe-cake should preferably be made of white cornmeal, 
seasoned with salt and mixed with enough water to make a 
stiff batter. After first greasing the pan, press the stiff batter 
onto it, then prop the pan up in front of the fire and cook it 
by reflected heat. Of course, a frying-pan, you know, is 
supposed to be much cleaner than a garden hoe. 

Be careful not to allow any Girl Pioneer, Campfire Girl or 
Girl Scout to touch the hoe-cake and leave her fingerprints in 
the mush, for if she does, terrible and dire will be the conse- 
quences; tradition says, and tradition always knows, that she 
will never be married and there is no worse fate could happen 
to a girl than to be single when we have lots of Boy Scouts now 
growing up to splendid manhood. 

All that twist and roll around a stick business you read 
about you must learn to do, because it is in the Manual, but 
it is not American and it is not as toothsome as Johnny-cake, 
corn bannocks or corn dodgers. There! We have not yet 
told you how to make 








Corn Dodgers 


One teaspoonful of salt to one cup of cornmeal, mixed with 
the meal while dry, then mix the meal with cold water until 
it is thoroughly saturated, then scald it with boiling hot water 
until it makes a stiff batter, make it into round cakes and set 
them on a greased griddle and bake. When one side is brown 
turn them over and bake the other side. 

You can travel further and do more work on corn bread than 
you can on so-called wheat bread, consequently corn bread is 
more fitted for a camp than wheat bread and as soon as you 
learn to like it you learn to Jove it—you will learn to like it as 
soon as you are real hungry and try it, for there is no use 
talking, it certainly does satisfy one’s hunger much better 
than a dry chaff baker’s bread. 


The Ash Cake 


Is mixed up of salt and water and cornmeal, patted into 
form and placed in the hot embers and baked there as one 
would bake a potato; that is the way the Indians made it 
before Columbus discovered the West Indies, before Amerigo 
Vespucci made his debatable voyage, before John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot made the claims to the discovery of North America. 
Yes, even before the Norsemen, sailing from Iceland in the 
roth century, founded that colony in Greenland. Way, way 
back before the venturesome Viking Gunnbiorn’s boat was 
cast up on the Greenland coast and frozen in there in the 
winter in the year 876, the Indians were making ash cakes. 
Why bless your soul! Our Indians were eating ash cake 
when Tyrker, the German, told Lief, the Norseman, “I have 
found vines and grapes and named the land Vineland.” But 
the Indians made ash cake without salt. 

Here is a simple formula for making corn bread: 


I cup sour milk 


I egg 
2 tablespoons fat 


I cup cornmeal 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥% teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add the sour milk, the 
egg, and the fat. Bake the bread in a shallow pan for 25 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

There is another good American dish known as 


The Burgoo 

Sometime in the ’40’s, about 1844, they had 
a burgoo in Kentucky, at which Governor 
Owsley, General John Crittenden, Governor 
Metcalf (known as Old Stone Hammer), Gov- 
ernor Bob Letcher, Governor Morehead, General 
George Crittenden of the Confederate Army,Gen- 
eral Tom Crittenden of the Federal Army, were 
present. Burgoo comes from the low Latin word 
burgus, fortified as a town, goo-goo meaning very 
good, consequently a burgoo is something very 
good, fortified by other good things. It is a soup 
composed of many vegetables, game and meat, 
delectably fused together in an enormous caldron 
over which, at the exact proper moment, the left 
hindfoot of a graveyard rabbit, killed in the dark 
of the moon, is hung at the end of a blue yarn 
string, and must be waved by a colored preacher, 
whose salary has been paid up to date. 

You scouts probably call a burgoo a “hunt- 
er’s stew,” but forget not that burgoo is a 
historic name for it, and that the burgoo and 
barbecue are: part of American history; these 
good things did not belong only in the south. 
On June 3, 1905, Senator Paige had a barbecue 
for the legislators of Connecticut. 

Mr. Harding’s guests, at Jackson, Ohio, saw 
fifty-seven oxen roasted over hot embers, 
glowing at the bottom of trenches one hundred 
feet long! Hundreds of Army pots were used 
in making the burgoo. Why not have a burgoo 
and a barbecue at some of our scout round-ups? 
An ox roast attended by thousands and a burgoo 
enjoyed by as many is a real one hundred per 
cent. American affair and a demonstration of 
democracy that should have its lesson for us 
all. And my O my! think of the fun! 

Said Arthur W. Bailey, the barbecue man, 
to Governor Roberts, “First you must dress 
the sheep and stretch them on black birch 
sticks; then build your fire in the bottom of the 
ditch, not under the sheep, but a fire between 
each sheep, so arranged that the grease will not 
drop down on the hot coals and set your meat 
ablaze. First bake the inside, then turn them 
over and cook the other side. It will take about 
seven hours to thoroughly cook the meat.” 
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A synopsis of the previous installments © 


of this story will be found on page 56 


MADONNA’S SUMMONS 


“OWEVER great the 
part that my mother 
—sainted woman 
that she was—may 
have played in my life, she no- 
wise enters into the affairs of 
this chronicle, so that it would 
be an irrelevance and an im- 
pertinence to introduce her into 
these pages. Of the joy with 
which she welcomed me to the 
little home near Biancomonte, 
in which the earnings of Boccadoro the Fool had placed her, it 
could interest you but little to read in detail, nor could it inter- 
est you to know of the gentle patience with which she cheered 
and humored me during the period that I sojourned there, till- 
ing the little plot she owned, reaping and garnering like any 
born villano. With a woman’s quick intuition she guessed, 
perhaps, the canker that was eating at my heart, and, with a 
mother’s blessed charity, she sought to soothe and mitigate 
my pain. 

It was during this period of my existence that the poetic 
gifts I had discovered myself possessed of whilst at Pesaro 
burst into full bloom; and not a little relief did I find in the 
penning of those love-songs—the true expression of what was in 
my heart—which have since been given to the world under the 
title of Le Rime di Boccadoro. And what time I tended my 
mother’s land by day, and wrote by night of the feverish, 
despairing love that was consuming me, I waited for the call 
that, sooner or later, I knew must come. What prophetic 
instinct it was had rooted that certainty in my heart I do not 
pretend tosay. Perhaps my hope was of sucha strength that it 
assumed the form of certainty to solace the period of my her- 
mitage. But that some day Madonna Paola’s messenger would 
arrive bringing me the Borgia ring, I was as confident as that 
some day I must die. 

Two years went by, and we were in the Autumn of 1502, 
yet my faith knew no abating, my confidence was strong as 
ever. And, at last, that confidence was justified. One night of 
early October, as I sat at supper with my mother after the 
labors of the day, a sound of hoofs disturbed the peace of the 
silent night. It drew rapidly nearer, and long before the 
knock fell upon our door, I knew that it was the messenger 
from my lady. 

My mother looked at me across the board, an expression of 
alarm overspreading her old face. “Who,” her eyes seemed 
to ask me, “‘was this horseman that rode so late?” 

My hound rose from the hearth with a growl, and stood 
bristling, his eyes upon the door. White-haired old Silvio, the 
last remaining retainer of the House of Biancomonte, came 
forth from the kitchen, with inquiry and fear blending on his 
wrinkled, weather-beaten countenance. 

And I, seeing all these signs of alarm, yet knowing what 
awaited me on the threshold, rose with a laugh, and ina bound 
had crossed the intervening space. I flung wide the door, and 
from the gloom without, a man’s voice greeted me with a 
question. 

“Is this the house of Messer Lazzaro Biancomonte?” 

“T am that Lazzaro Biancomonte,” answered I. ‘What 
may your pleasure be?” 

The stranger advanced until he came within the light. He 
was plainly dressed, and wore a jerkin of leather and long boots. 
From his air I judged him a servant ora courier. He doffed his 
hat respectfully, and held out his right hand in which some- 
thing was gleaming yellow. It was the Borgia ring. 

“Pesaro,” was all he said. 

I took the ring and thanked him, then bade him enter and 
refresh himself ere he returned, and I called old Silvio to 
bring wine. 

“T am not returning,” the man informed me. “I am a 
courier riding to Parma, whom Madonna charged with 
that message to you in passing.” 

Nevertheless he consented to rest 
him awhile and sip the wine we set 
before him, and what time he did so 
I engaged him in talk, and led him to 
tell me what he knew of the trend of 
things at Pesaro, and what news there 
was of the Lord Giovanni. He had 
little enough to tell. Pesaro was 
flourishing and prospering under the 
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Borgia dominion. Of the Lord Giovanni there was little 
news, saving that he was living under the protection of the 
Gonzagas in Mantua, and that so long as he was content to 
abide there ‘the Borgias seemed disposed to give him peace. 

Next I made him tell me what he knew of Filippo di Santa- 
fior and Madonna Paola. On this subject he was better in- 
formed. Madonna Paola was well and still lived with her 
brother at the Palace of Pesaro. The Lord Filippo was high in 
favor with the Borgias, and Cesare lately had been fre- 
quently his guest at Pesaro, whilst once, for a few days, the 
Lord Ignacio de Borgia had accompanied his illustrious cousin. 

I flushed and paled at that piece of news, and the reason of 
her summons no longer asked conjecture. It was an easy thing 
for me, knowing what I knew, to fill in the details which the 
courier omitted in ignorance from the story. 

The Lord Filippo, seeking his own advancement, had so 
urged his sister upon the notice of the Borgia family—perhaps 
even approached Cesare—in such a manner that it was again 
become a question of wedding her to Ignacio, who had, mean- 
while, remained unmarried. I could read that opportunist’s 
motives as easily as if he had written them down for my in- 
struction. Giovanni Sforza he accounted lost beyond redemp- 
tion, and I could imagine how he had plied his wits to aid his 
sister to forget him, or else to remember him no longer with 
affection. Whether he had succeeded or not I could not say 
until I had seen her; but meanwhile, deeming ripe the soil of 
her heart for the new attachment that should redound so much 
to his own credit—now that the House of Borgia had risen to 
such splendid heights—he was driving her into this alliance 
with Ignacio. 

Faithful to the very letter of the promise I had made her, I 
set out that same night, after embracing my poor, tearful 
mother, and promising to return as soon as might be. All 
night I rode, my soul now tortured with anxiety, now exalted 
at the supreme joy of seeing Madonna, which was so soon to be 
mine. I was at the gates of Pesaro before matins, and within 
the Palazzo Sforza ere its inmates had broken their fast. 

The Lord Filippo welcomed me with a certain effusion, chid- 
ing me for my long absence and the ingratitude it had seemed 
to indicate, and never dreaming by what summons I was 
brought back. 

“You are well-returned,” he told me in conclusion. 
shall need you soon, to write an epithalamium.” 

“You are to be wed, Magnificent?” quoth [ at last, at which 
he laughed consumedly. 

“Nay, we shall need the song for my sister’s nuptials. She 
is to wed the Lord Ignacio Borgia, before Christmas.” 

“A lofty theme,” I answered with humility, “and one that 
may well demand resources nobler than those of my poor pen.” 

“Then get you to work at once upon it. I will have your 
chamber prepared.” 

When the seneschal had shown me to the quarters he had set 
apart for me, I made bold to make inquiries concerning 
Madonna Paola. 

“She is in the garden, Illustrious,” answered the seneschal, 
deeming me, no doubt, a great lord, from the respect which 
Filippo had indicated should be shown me. “ Madonna has the 
wisdom to seek the little sunshine the year still holds. Winter 
will be soon upon us.” 

I agreed with the old man, and dismissed him. Sosoon as he 
was gone, I quitted my chamber, and all dust stained as I was 
I made my way down to the garden. A turn in one of the box- 
wood-bordered alleys brought me suddenly face to face with 
Madonna Paola. 

A moment we stood looking at each other, my heart swelling 
within me until I thought that it must burst. Then I advanced 
a step and sank on one knee before her. 

“You sent for me, Madonna. I am here.” 

There was a pause, and when presently I looked up into her 
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blessed face I saw a smile of 
infinite sorrow on her lips, 
blending oddly with the glad- 
ness that shone from her sweet 
eyes. 

“You faithful one,” she mur- 
mured at last. ‘‘ Dear Lazzaro, 
I did not look for you so soon.”’ 

“Within an hour of your 
messenger’s arrival I was in the 
saddle, nor did [I pause until I 

reached the gates of 


to the utmost of my power, 

Madonna, and the only doubt 

that assalls me is that my 
power may be all too small for the service that you need.” 

“Ts its nature known to you?” she asked in wonder. Then, 
ere I had answered, she bade me rise, and with her own hand 
assisted me. 

“T have guessed it,” answered I, “guided by such scraps of 
information as from your messenger I gleaned. It concerns, 
unless I err, the Lord Ignacio Borgia.” 

“Your wits have lost nothing of their quickness,” she said, 
with a sad smile, “‘and I doubt me you know all.” 

“*The only thing I did not know your brother has just told 
me—that you are to be wed before Christmas. He had 
ordered me to write your epithalamium.” 

She drew into step beside me, and we slowly paced the alley 
side by side, and, as we went, withered leaves overhead, and 
withered leaves to make a carpet for our feet, she told me in 
her own way more or less what I have set down, even to her 
brother’s self-seeking share in the transaction that she dubbed 
hideous and abhorrent. 

Presently she spoke of him and of her plighted word, which 
her brother and those supple gentlemen of the House of 
Borgia were inducing her to dishonor. 

“Once before, in a case almost identical when all seemed 
lost, you came—as if Heaven directed—to my rescue. This it 
is that gives me confidence in such aid as you might lend me 
now.” 

“Alas! Madonna,” TI sighed, “but the times are sorely 
changed, and the situations with them. What is there now 
that I can do?” 

“What you did then. 

“Ah! But whither?” 

“Whither but to the Lord Giovanni? 
my troth is plighted?” 

I shook my head in sorrow, a thrust of jealousy cutting me 
the while. 

“That may not be,” said I. “It were not seemly, unless 
the Lord Giovanni were here himself to take you hence.” 

“Then I will write to the Lord Giovanni,” she cried. “I 
will write, and you shall bear my letter.” 

“What think you will the Lord Giovanni do?” I burst out, 
with a scorn that must have puzzled her. ‘Think you his 
safety does not give him care enough in the hiding-place to 
which he has crept, that he should draw upon himself the ven- 
geance of the Borgias?” 

She stared at me in ineffable surprise. “But the Lord 
Giovanni is brave and valiant,” she cried, and down in my 
heart I laughed in bitter mockery. 

“Do you love the Lord Giovanni, Madonna?” I asked 
bluntly. 

My question seemed to awaken fresh astonishment. It 
may well be that it awakened, too, reflection. She was silent 
for a little space. Then 

“‘T honour and respect him for a noble, chivalrous and gifted 
gentleman,” she answered me, and her answer made me singu- 
larly content, spreading a balm upon the wounds my soul had 
taken. But to her fresh intercessions that I should carry a 
letter to him, I shook my head again. My mood was stubborn. 

“Believe me, Madonna, it were not only unwise, but futile.” 

She protested. 

“T swear it would be,” I insisted, with a convincing force 
that left her staring at me and wondering whence I derived 
so much assurance. “We must wait. 
From now till Christmas we have more 
than two months. In two months 
much may befall. As a last resource 
we may consider communication with 
the Lord Giovanni. But it isa forlorn 
hope, Madonna, and so we will leave 
it until all else has failed us.” 

She brightened at my promise that 


Take me beyond their reach.” 


Is it not to him that 
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at least if other measures proved unavailing, we should adopt 


that course, and her brightening flattered me, for it bore 
witness to the supreme confidence she had in me. 
“‘Lazzaro,”’ said she, “I know you will not fail me. I trust 


you more than any living man; more, I think, than even the 
Lord Giovanni, whom, if God pleases, I shall some day wed.” 

“Thanks, Madonna mia,” I answered, gratefully indeed. 
“It is a trust that I shall every strive to justify. Meanwhile 
have faith and hope, and wait.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GOVERNOR OF CESENA 

S Bees night | would have supped in my own quarters but 
that Filippo sent for me and bade me join him and swell 

\t times I believe he almost thought 

Pesaro—an opinion that may 

few of the citizens themselves 

was better housed 


the little court he kept 
that he was the true Lord of 
have been shared by not a 
Certainly he kept a greater 
than the Duke of Valentino’s governor 

It was a jovial company of perhaps a dozen 
nobles and ladies that met about his board, and 
Filippo bade his servants lay for me beside him. 
\s we ate he questioned me touching the occupa- 
tion that I had found during my absence from 
Pesaro. I used the greatest frankness with him, 
and answered that my life had been partly a 


state and 


peasant’s, partly a poct’s 
“Tell me what you wrote,” be bade me, his eyes 
resting on my face with a new look of interest, for his love of 
letters was one of the few things about him that was not 
affected. . 
““\ few novelle, dealing with court-life; but chiefly verses,” 
answered I. 
“And with these verses 
“‘T have them by me, Illustrious,”’ 


what have you done?” 
I answered. He smiled, 
seemingly well pleased. 

‘You must read them to us,” 
epic of yours, which I have never forgotten, they should be 


he cried. “If they rival that 
worth hearing.” ; 

And presently, supper being done, I went at his bidding to 
my chamber for my precious manuscripts, and, returning, | 
entertained the company with the reading of a portion of what 
I had written. They heard me with an attention that might 
have rendered me vain had my ambition really lain in being 
accounted a great writer; and when I paused, now and again, 
there was a murmur of applause, and many a pat on the 
shoulder from Filippo whenever a line, a phrase or a stanza 
took his fancy. 

I was, perhaps, too absorbed to pay any great attentio 
to the impression my verses were producing, but presently 
in one of my pauses, the Lord Filippo startled me with words 
that awoke me to a sense of my imprudence. 

“Do you know, Lazzaro, of what your lines remind me in an 
extraordinary measure?” 

“Of what, Excellency?” 
They chanced to meet the glance of 


I asked politely, raising my eyes 
from my manuscript 
Madonna Paola. It was riveted upon me, and its expression 
was one | could not understand. 

“Of the love-songs of the Lord Giovanni Sforza,”’ answered 
he. ‘They resemble those poems infinitely more than they 
resemble the epic you wrote two years ago.” 

I stammered something about the similarity being merely 
one of subject. But he shook his head at that, and took good 
note of my confusion 

“No,” said he, “the resemblance goes deeper. There is the 
same facile beauty of the rhymes, the same freshness of the 
rhythm—remotely resembling that of Petrarca, yet very differ 
ent. Conceits similar to those that were the beauty-spots of 
the Lord Giovanni's verses are ubiquitous in yours, and above 
all there is the same fervent earnestness, the same burning 
tone of sincerity that rendered his strambotti so worthy of 
admiration.” 

“Tt may be,” I answered him, my confusion growing under 
the steady gaze of Madonna Paola, “it may be that having 
heard the verses of the Lord Giovanni, I may, unconsciously, 
have modelled my own lines upon those that made so deep an 
impression on me.”’ 

He looked at me gravely for a moment. 

“That might be an explanation,” he answered deliberately, 
“but frankly, if I were asked, I should give a very different one.” 

“And that would be?” came, sharp and compelling, the 
voice of Madonna. 

He turned to her, shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
“Why, since you ask me,” he said, “I should hazard the 
opinion that Lazzaro; here, was of considerable assistance to 
the Lord Giovanni in the penning of those verses with which he 
delighted us all—and you, Madonna, I believe, particularly.” 

Madonna Paola crimsoned, and her eyes fell. The others 
looked at us with inquiring glances—at her, at Filippo and at 
me. With a fresh laugh Filippo turned to me. 

“Confess now, am I not right?” he asked good-humouredly. 

“‘Magnificent,” I murmured in tones of protest, “ask your- 
self the question. Was ita likely thing that the Lord Giovanni 
would enlist the services of his jester in such a task?” 

“Give me a straightforward answer,” he insisted. 


“Am I 


right or wrong? 





“T am giving you more than a straightforward answer, my 
lord,”’ I still evaded him, and more boldly now. “‘i am setting 
you on the high-road to solve the matter for yourself by an 
appeal to your own good-sense and reason. Was it in the least 
likely, I repeat, that the Lord Giovanni would seek the services 
of his Fool to aid him write the verses in honour of the lady 
of his heart?” 

With a burst of mocking laughter, Filippo smote the table a 
blow of his clenched hand. 

“Your prevarications answer me,”’ he cried. 
not say that I am wrong.” 

“But I do say that you are wrong!” I exclaimed, suddenly 
“T did not assist the Lord Giovanni with his verse. 


“Vou will 


inspired. 
I swear it.” 

His laughter faded, and his eyes surveyed me with a sudden 
solemnity. 

“Then why did you evade my question?’ he demanded 
shrewdly. And then his countenance changed as swiftly 

It was illumined by the light of sudden understand- 
“T have it,” he cried. ‘“‘The answer is plain. You did 
not assist the Lord Giovanni to write them. Why? 
Because you wrote them yourself, and you gave 
them to him that he might pass them off as his 


again. 
tng. 


own.” 

It was a merciful thing for me that the whole 
company fell into a burst of laughter and ap 
plauded Filippo’s quick discernment, which they 
never doubted. All talked at once, and a hun 
dred proofs were advanced in support of Filippo’s 
opinion. The Lord Giovanni's celebrated dullness 
of mind, amounting almost to stupidity, was cited, and they 
reminded one another of the profound astonishment with 
which they had listened to the compositions that had sud 
denly burst from him. 

Filippo turned to his sister, on whose pale face I saw it 
written that she was as convinced as any there, and my feel 
ings were those of a dastard who has broken faith with the 
man who trusted him. 

“Do you appreciate now, Madonna,” he murmured, ‘the 
deceits and wiles by which that craven crept like a snake into 
your esteem?” 

[ guessed at once that by that thrust he sought to incline 
her more to the union he had in view for her. 

“At least he was no craven,” answered she. 
desire to please me may have betrayed him into this foolish 
duplicity. But he still must live in my memory as a brave 
and gallant gentleman; or have you forgotten, Filippo, that 
noble combat with the forces of Ramiro del’ Orca?” 

Now that I look back, I can scarce conceive why all this 
I think that really there 
fear that, upon reflec 


“His burning 


should have so wrought upon me. 
was an element of fear in my feelings 
tion, Madonna Paola might ask herself how came that sin 
cerity into the love-songs written in her honour which it was 
now disclosed that I had penned. The answer she might find 
to such a question was one that might arouse her pride and 
so outrage it as to lead her to cast me out of her friendship and 
never again suffer me to approach her. 

Such a conclusion, however, she fortunately did not arrive 
at. Haply she accounted the fervour of those lines assumed, 
for when on the morrow she met me, she did no more than 
gently chide me for the deceit that I had had a hand in 
practising upon her. She accepted my explanation that 
my share in that affair had been wrung from me with threats of 
torture, and putting it from her mind she returned to the 
matter of the approaching alliance she sought to elude, 
renewing her prayers that I should aid her. 

“T have,” she told me then, ‘one other friend 
who might assist us, and who has the power, per- 
haps, if he but has the will. He is the Governor of 
Cesena, and for all that he holds service under 
Cesare Borgia, yet he seems much devoted to me, 
and I do not doubt that to further my interests 
he would even consent to put his wits against 
those of the family he serves.” 

“In which case, Madonna,” answered I, 
spurred to it, perhaps, by an insensate pang of jealousy at the 
thought that there should be another beside myself to have 
her confidence, “he would be a traitor. And it is ever an ill 
thing to trust a traitor. Who once betrays may betray 
again.” 

That she manifested no resentment, but, on the contrary, 
readily agreed with me, showed me how idle had been that 
jealousy of mine, and made me ashamed of it. 

“Why yes,” she mused, “it is the very thought that had 
occurred to me, and caused me to spurn the aid he proffered 
when last he was here.” 

“Ah!” I cried. ‘‘What aid was that?” 

“You must know, Lazzaro,” said she, ‘‘that he comes often 
to Pesaro from Cesena, being a man in whom the Duke places 
great trust, and on whom he has bestowed considerable powers. 
He never fails to lie at the Palace when he comes, and he seems 
to—to have conceived a regard for me. He is a man of twice 
my years,” she added hurriedly, “and haply looks upon me 
as he might upon a daughter.” 

I sniffed the air. I had heard of such men. 

“* A week ago, when last he came, I was cast down and grieved 
by the affair of this marriage, which Filippo had that day dis- 
closed to me. The Governor of Cesena, observing my sad- 
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ness, sought my confidence with a kindliness of which you 
would scarce believe him capable; for he is a fierce and blus- 
tering man of war. In the fulness of my heart there was 
nothing that seemed so desirable as a friendly ear into which I 
might pour the tale of my affliction. He heard me gravely, 
and when [ had done he placed himself at my disposal, assuring 
me that if I would but trust myself to him, he would defeat 
the ends of the House of Borgia. Not until then did I seem 
to bethink me that he was the servant of that house, and his 
readiness to betray the hand that paid him sowed mistrust and 
a certain loathing of him in my mind. I let him see it, per- 
haps, which was unwise, and, may be, even ungrateful. He 
was deeply wounded, and the subject was abandoned. But I 
have since thought that perhaps I acted with a rashness 
that was——” 

“With a rashness that was eminently justifiable,” I inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘ You could not have been better advised than 
to have mistrusted such a man.” 

But touching this same Governor of Cesena, there was a 
fine surprise in store for me. At dusk some two days later 
there was a sudden commotion in the courtyard of the Palace, 
and when I inquired of a groom into its cause, I was informed 
that his Excellency the Governor of Cesena had arrived. 

Curious to see this man whose willingness to betray the 
house he served, where Madonna was concerned, was by no 
means difficult to probe, I descended to the banqueting-hall 
at supper time. 

They were not yet at table when I entered, and a group 
was gathered in the centre of the room about a huge man, at 
sight of whose red head and crimson, brutal face I would have 
turned and sought again the refuge of my own quarters, but 
that his wolf’s eye had already fastened on me. 

“Corpo di Baccho!” he swore, and that was all. But his 
eyes were on me in a marvellous stare, as were now—impelled 
by that oath of his—the eyes of all the company. We looked 
at each other for a moment, then a great laugh burst from him, 
shaking his vast bulk and wrinkling his hideous face. He 
thrust the intervening men aside as if they had been a growth 
of sedges he would penetrate, and he advanced towards me; 
the Lord Filippo and his sister looking on with all the rest in 
interested surprise. 

In front of me he halted, and setting his hands on his hips, 
he regarded me with a brutal mirth. 

“What may your trade be now?” 
temptuously. 

I had taken rapid stock of him in the seconds that were 
sped, and from the surpassing richness of his apparel, his gold- 
broidered doublet and crimson, fur-edged surcoat, I knew that 
Messer Ramiro del’ Orca was grown to the high estate of 


he asked at last con- 


Governor of Cesena. ° 

‘** A new trade even as yours,” [ answered him. 

““Nay, that is no answer,” he cried, overlooking my offen- 
siveness. ‘‘Do you still follow the trade of arms?” 

“T think,” Filippo interposed, “‘that your Excellency is in 
some error. This gentleman is Lazzaro Biancomonte, a poet 
of whom Italy will one day be proud, despite the fact that for 
a time he acted as the Lord Giovanni Sforza’s Fool.” 

Ramiro looked at his interlocutor, as the mastiff may look 
at the lap-dog. He grunted and blew out his cheeks. 

, There is yet another part he played,” said he, “as I have 
good cause to remember—for he is the only man that can 
boast of having unhorsed Ramiro del’ Orca. He was for a 
brief season the Lord Giovanni Sforza himself.” 

“How?” asked the profoundly amazed Filippo, whilst 
all present pressed closer to miss nothing of the disclosure 
that seemed to impend. Myself, I groaned. 

“To you then keep this paladin here arrayed 
like a clerk?” quoth Ramiro in his sardonic way. 
“And can it be that the secret of his feat of arms 
has been guarded so well that you are still in 
ignorance of it?”’ 

ilippo’s wits worked swiftly, and swiftly they 
pieced together the hints that Ramiro had let fall. 

“You will tell us,” said he, “‘that the fight in 
the streets of Pesaro, in which your Excellency’s 
party suffered defeat, was led by Biancomonte in the armour 
of Giovanni Sforza?” 

Ramiro looked at him with that dispieasure with which the 
jester visits the man who by anticipation robs his story of its 
points. 

“Tt was known to you?” growled he. 

“Not so. I have but learnt it from you. 
astonishes me.” 

And he looked at his sister, whose eyes devoured me, as if 
they would read in my soul whether this thing were indeed 
true. Under her eyes I dropped my glance like a man ashamed 
at hearing a disgraceful act of his paraded. 

‘Had it indeed been the Lord Giovanni, he had been dead 
that day,” laughed Ramiro grimly. “Indeed it was nothing but 
my astonishment at sight of the face I was about to stab after 
having broken the fastenings of his visor that stayed my hand 
for long enough to give him the advantage. But I bear you 
no grudge for that,” he ended, turning to me a ferocious 
smile, ‘“‘nor yet for that-other trick by which—as Boccadaro 
the Fool—you bested me. I am not a sweet man when 
thwarted, yet I can admire wit and respect courage. But see 
to it,” he ended, with a sudden and most unreasonable ferocity, 
his visage empurpling if possible still more“‘—see to it that you 
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pit neither that courage nor that wit against me again. I have 
heard the story of how you came to be Fool of the Court of 
Pesaro. Cesena is a dull place, and we might enliven it by 
the presence of a jester of such nimble wits as yours.”’ 

He turned without awaiting my reply, and strode away to 
take his place at table, whilst I walked slowly to my accus- 
tomed seat, and took little part in the conversation that en- 
sued, which, as you may imagine, had me and that exploit of 
mine for scope. 

Anon an elephantine trumpeting of laughter seemed to set 
the air quivering. Ramiro was lying back in his chair a prey 
to such a passion of mirth that it swelled the veins of his throat 
and brow until I thought that they must burst—and, from 
my soul, I hoped they would. Adown his rugged cheeks two 
tears were slowly trickling. The Lord Filippo, as presently 
transpired, had been telling him of the epic I had written in 
praise of the Lord Giovanni's prowess. 
Naught would now satisfy that ogre, but he 





prove to you that you have been unwise so to use Ramiro del 
Orca.” 

“‘If you so much as venture to address me again upon the 
subject,” she returned in the very chilliest accents, ‘‘I will lay 
this matter of your odious suit before your master, Cesare 
Borgia.” 

They must have caught the sound of my footsteps in the 
gallery in which they stood, and Ramiro moved away, his 
purple face pale for once, and his eyes malevolent as Satan’s. 

I reflected with pleasure that perhaps we had now seen the 
last of him, and that before that threat of Madonna’s he would 
see fit to ride home to Cesena and remain there. But I was 
wrong. With incredible effrontery and daring he lingered. 
The morrow was a Sunday, and on the Tuesday or Wednes- 
day following, Cesare Borgia and his cousin Ignacio were 
expected. Filippo was in the best of moods, and paid no more 
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“Your grief is a welcome homage to my own,” he said. 
“Alas, Dio Santol it is most hideously true. She lies there 
cold and white as marble; I have just seen her. Come hither, 
Lazzaro.” He drew me aside, away from the crowd and out 
of that antechamber, into a closet that had been Madonna’s 
oratory. With us came the physician. 

“This worthy doctor tells me that he suspects she has been 
poisoned, Lazzaro.” 

“Poisoned?” Iechoed. ‘But by whom? We all loved her. 
There was not in Pesaro a man worthy of the name but would 
have laid down his life in her service. Who was there, then, 
to poison that dear saint?” 

It was then that the memory of Ramiro del’ Orca, and the 
look that in his eyes I had surprised whilst Madonna drank, 
flashed back into my mind. 

“Where is the Governor of Cesena?” I cried suddenly. 

Filippo looked at me with quick sur- 


prise. 





must have the epic read, and Filippo, who 
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‘ITe departed betimes this morning for 





retained a copy of it, went in quest of it, 
and himself read it aloud for the delight 
of all assembled and the torture of myself, 
who saw in Madonna Paola’s eyes that 
she accounted the deception I had prac- z 
ticed on her a thing beyond pardon. r 

I crept away, sick at heart, while they i 
were still making sport over my work, 
cursing the Lord Giovanni, who had 
forced me to these things, and my own 
mad mood that had permitted me in an 
evil hour to be so forced. Yet my grief 
and bitterness were little things that night 
compared with what Madonna was to 
make them on the morrow. 

She sent for me betimes, and I went in 
fear and trembling of her wrath and scorn. 
How shall I speak of that interview? How 
shall I describe the immeasurable con- 
tempt with which she visited me, and 
which I felt was perhaps no more than I 
deserved. 

‘Messer Biancomonte,” said she coldly, 
“T have ever accounted you my friend, —— 
and disinterested the motives that in- o 
spired a heart seemingly noble to do serv- 
ice to a forlorn and helpless lady. It seems 
that I was wrong. That the indulging of a 
warped and malignant spirit was the inspi- 
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his castle. Why do you ask: 
4 I told him why I asked; I told him what 
I knew of Ramiro’s attentions to Ma- 
donna, of the rejection they had suffered 
and of the vengeance he had seemed to 
threaten. Tilippo heard me patiently, 
but when I had done he shook his head. 

“Why, all being as you say, should he 
work so wanton a destruction?” he asked 
stupidly, as if jealousy were not cause 
enough to drive an evil man to destroy 
that which he may not possess. ‘“‘ Nay, 
nay, your wits are disordered. You re- 
member that he looked at Madonna 
whilst she drank, and you construe that 
into a proof that he had posioned the cup 
she drank from. But then it is probable 
that we all looked at her in that same 
moment. 

“But not with such eyes as his,” I 
insisted. 

“Could he have administered the poi- 
son with his own hands?” asked the 
doctor gravely. 

“No,” said I, “that were a difficult 
matter. But he might have bribed a 
servant to drop a powder in her wine.” 
A} “Why, then,” said he, ‘it should be an 
easy thing to find the servant. Do you 
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ration you had to appear to befriend me.” 
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To]. 2 chance to remember who served the wine?” 
= “T remember,” answered Filippo 





“Madonna, you are over-cruel,” I 
cried out, wounded to the very soul of me. 

“Am I so?” she asked, with a cold smile upon her ivory face. 
“Ts it not rather you who were cruel? Was it a fine thing to 
do to trick a lady into giving her affection to a man for gifts 
which he did not possess? You know in what manner of 
regard I held the Lord Giovanni Sforza so long as I saw him 
with the eyes of reason and in the light of truth. And you, 
who were my one professed friend, the one man who spoke so 
loudly of dying in my service, you falsified my vision, you 
masked him—either at his own and at my brother’s bidding, 
or else out of the malignancy of your nature—in a garb that 
should render him agreeable in my eyes. Do you realize 
what you have done? Does not your conscience tell you? 
You have contrived that I have plighted my troth to a man 
such as I believed the Lord Giovanni to be. When I dwell 
upon it now, it almost seems that it was to you I gave my heart, 
ior yours were the deeds that earned my regard—not his. 

“‘T summoned you back to Pesaro,” she continued pitilessly, 
“trusting in your fine words and deeming honest the offer of 
services you made me. Now that I know you, you are free 
to depart from Pesaro when you will.” 

I turned in silence, and in silence I quitted the room; for 
that, I thought, was, after all, the wisest answer I could make. 


CHAPTER XIII 
POISON 


ESPITE Madonna Paola’s dismissal, I remained in Pe- 

saro. I spent my days in conceiving wild plans to save 
her from the Lord Ignacio, only to abandon them when in 
more sober moments their impracticable quality was borne 
in upon me. 

In this fashion some six weeks went by, and during the time 
she never once addressed me. We saw much during those 
days of the Governor of Cesena. Indeed, his time seemed 
mainly spent in coming and going *twixt Cesena and Pesaro, 
and it need no keen penetration to discern the attraction that 
brought him. He was ever all attention to Madonna, and 
there were times when I feared that perhaps she had been 
drawn into accepting the aid that once before he had proffered. 
But these fears were short-lived, for, as time sped, Madonna’s 
aversion to the man grew plain for all to see. Yet he persisted 
until the very eve, almost, of her betrothal to Ignacio. 

One evening in early December I chanced, through the pur- 
est accident, to overhear her sharp repulsion of the suit that 
he had evidently been pressing. 

“Madonna,” I heard him answer, with a snarl, “I may yet 
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heed to the Governor of Cesena’s presence at Pesaro than he 
did to mine. It may be he imagined Ramiro del’ Orca to be 
acting under Cesare’s instructions. . 

Ramiro announced his intention of leaving Pesaro on the 
morrow, and ere he went he begged leave to pledge the beautiful 
Lady of Santafior, who was so soon to become the bride of 
the valiant and mighty Ignacio Borgia. It was a toast that 
was eagerly received, so eager and uproariously that even that 
poor lady herself was forced to smile, for all that I saw it in 
her eyes that her heart was on the point of breaking. 

I remember how, when we had drunk, she raised her goblet— 
a beautiful chaste cup of solid gold—and drank, herself, in 
acknowledgment; and I remember, too, how, chancing to move 
my head, I caught a most singular, ill-omened smile upon the 
coarse lips of Messer Ramiro. 

At the time I thought of it no more, but in the morning, 
when the horrible news that spread through the Palace gained 
my ears, that smile of Ramiro del’ Orca’s recurred to meat once. 

It was from the seneschal of the Palace that I first heard the 
tragic news. I had but risen, and I was descending from my 
quarters, when I came upon him, his old face white as death, 
palsy in his limbs. 

“‘Have you heard the news, Ser Lazzaro?” he cried. 

“The news of what?” I asked, struck by the horror in his face. 

“Madonna Paola is dead,” he told me with a sob. 

I stared at him in speechless consternation, and for a mo- 
ment I seemed forlorn of sense and understanding. 

“Dead?” [ remember whispering. ‘What is it you say?” 
And I leaned forward toward him, peering into his face. 
“What is it you say?” 

“Well may you doubt your ears,” he groaned. “ Vergine 
Santissima! it is the truth. Madonna Paola, that sweet 
angel of God, lies cold and stiff. They found her so this 
morning.” 

Scarce knowing what I did, acting upon an impulsive instinct 
that was as irresistible as it was unreasoning, I made for the 
apartments of Madonna Paola. In the antechamber I found 
a crowd assembled, and on every face was pallid consternation 
written. 

Someone caught me by the arm. I turned. It was the 
Lord Filippo, pale as the rest, his affectations all fallen from him, 
and the man himself revealed by the hand of an overwhelming 
sorrow. 

“This is a black and monstrous affair, my friend,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Ts it true, is it really true, my lord?” I cried in such a voice 


_ that all eyes were turned upon me. 


readily. 

“Let the man be.questioned; let him be racked if necessary. 
Thus shall you probably arrive at a true knowledge; thus dis- 
cover under whose directions he was working.” 

It was the only thing to do, and Filippo sent me about it 
there and then, telling me the servant in question was a 
Venetian of the name of Zabatello. If confirmation had been 
needed that this fellow had been the tool of the poisoner— 
there was no reason to suppose that he would have done the 
thing to have served any ends of his own—that confirmation 
I had upon discovering that Zabatello was fled from Pesaro, 
leaving no trace behind him. 

Men were sent out by the Lord Filippo in every direction 
to endeavor to find the rogue and bring him back. Whether 
they caught him or not seemed, after all, a little thing to me. 
She was dead; that was the one all-absorbing, all-effacing fact 
that took possession of my mind, blotting out all minor matters 
that might be concerned with it. Even the now assured fact 
that she had been poisoned was a thing that found little room 
in my consideration on that day of my burning grief. 

She was dead, dead, dead! The hideous phrase boomed 
again and again through my distracted mind. Compared 
with that overwhelming catastrophe, what signified to me 
the how or why or when she had died. She was dead, and the 
world was empty. 

For hours I sat on the rocks, alone by the sea, on that stormy 
day of December, and I indulged my grief where no prying 
eyes could witness it, amid the solitude of wild and angry 
Nature. 

Toward evening, at last, I rose, and skirting the castle, I 
entered the town, dishevelled and bedraggled, yet caring noth- 
ing what spectacle I might afford. And presently a grim pro- 
cession overtook me, and at sight of the black, cowled and 
visored figures that advanced in the lurid light of their wax 
torches, I fellon my knees there in the street, and so remained, 
my knees deep in the mud, my head bowed, until her sainted 
body had been borne past. None heeded me. They bore her 
to San Domenico, and thither I followed presently, and in the 
shadow of one of the pillars of the aisle I crouched whilst the 
monks chanted their funereal psalms. 

The singing ended, the friars departed, and presently those 
of the Court and the sight-seers from the streets began to leave 
the church. In an hour I was alone—alone with the beloved 
dead, and there, on my knees, I stayed, and whether I prayed 
or blasphemed during that horrid hour, my memory will not 
let me say. 

It may have been toward the tnird hour of night when at 
last I staggered up—stiff and cramped from my long kneeling 
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on the cold stone 
down the aisle and gained the door of the church. 
It resisted my efforts, and then I realized that it 


Slowly, in a half-dazed condition, I moved 
I essayed 
to open it. 
was locked for the night. 

I turned and slowly I paced back until I stood beside the 
great black catafalque, at each corner of which a tall wax 
taper was burning. My footsteps rang with a hollow sound 
through the vast, gloomy spaces of that cold, empty church; 
my very breathing seemed to find an echo init. But these were 
not things to occupy my mind in such a season, no more than 
was the icy cold by which I was half-numbed—yet of which I 
seemed to remain unconscious in the absorbing anguish that 
possessed me. 

Near the foot of the bier there was a bench, and there I sat 
me down, and resting my elbows on my knees, I took my di- 
sheveled head between my frozen hands as moods of frenzied 
Long sat I thus, till a still 
a burning desire to look 


grief and wild rage possessed me. 
more frenzied mood obsessed me 
again upon the sweet face of her I had loved, the sainted visage 
of Madonna Paola. What was there to deter me? Who was 
there to gainsay me? 

I stood up and uttered that challenge aloud in my madness. 
My voice echoed mournfully up the aisles, and the sound of the 
echo chilled me, yet my purpose gathered strength. 

I advanced, and after a moment’s pause, with the silver- 
broidered hem of the pall in my hands, I suddenly swept off 
that mantle of black cloth, setting up such a gust of wind as all 
but quenched the tapers. I caught up the bench on which I 
had been sitting, and, dragging it forward, I mounted it and 
stood now with my breast on a level with the coffin-lid. I laid 
hands on it and found it unfastened. Without thought or care 
of how I went about the thing, I raised it and let it crash over 
to the ground. It fell on the stone flags with a noise like that 
of thunder, which boomed and reverberated along the gloomy 





vault above. 

A figure, all in purest white, lay there under my eyes, the 
face covered by a veil. With deepest reverence, and a prayer 
to her sainted soul to forgive the desecration of my loving 
hands, I tremblingly drew that veil aside. How beautiful she 
was in the calm peace of death! She lay there like one gently 
sleeping, the faintest smile upon her lips, and as I looked it 
seemed hard to believe that she was truly dead. Why, her lips 
they were as rosy red—or 
How could this be? 


nothing of their color; 
as ever I had seen them in life. 


had_ lost 
nearly so 


The lips of the dead are wont to put on a livid hue. I stared 
a moment, my reverence and grief almost effaced by the in- 
tensity of my wonder. This face, so ivory pale, wore not the 
ashen aspect of one that would never wake again. There 
was a warmth about that pallor. And then I caught 
my nether lip in my teeth until it bled, and it is a miracle 
that I did not scream, seeing how overwrought was my 
condition. 

For it had seemed to me that the draperies on her bosom had 
slightly moved, a gentle, almost imperceptible heave as if she 
breathed. I looked, and there it came again. 

Into what madness was I come that my eyes could so de- 
ceive me? It was the draught that stirred the air about the 
church and blew great shrouds of wax adown the taper’s 
yellow sides. I manned myself to a more sober mood, and 
looked again. 

And now my doubts were all dispelled. I knew that I had 
mastered any errant fancy, and that my eyes were grown wise 
and discriminating, and I knew, too, that she lived. Her 
bosom slowly rose and fell; the color of her lips, the hue of her 
cheeks confirmed the assurance that she breathed. The poison 
had failed in its work. 

I paused a second yet to ponder. That morning her appear- 
ance had been such that the physician had been deceived by it, 
and had pronounced her cold. Yet now there were these signs 
of life. What could it portend but that the effects of the 
poison were passing off and that she was recovering? 

In the wild madness of joy that sent the blood drumming 
and beating through my brain, my first impulse was to run for 
help. Then I bethought me of the closed doors, and I realized 
that no matter how I shouted none would hear me. I must 
succor her myself as best I could, and meanwhile she must be 
protected from the chill air of that December night in that 
church that was colder than the tomb. I had my cloak, a 
heavy, serviceable garment; and if more were needed, there 
was the pall which I had removed, and which lay in a heap 
about the legs of my bench. 

I leaned forward, and passing my hand under her head, I 
gently raised it. Then slipping it downwards, I thrust my arm 
after it until I had her round the waist in a firm grip. Thus [ 
raised her from the coffin, and the warmth of her body on my 
arm, the ready, supple bending of her limbs, were so many 
added proofs that she was not dead. 

A moment I laid her on the bench, whilst I divested myself 
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of my cloak. Then suddenly I paused, and stood listening, 
holding my breath. 

Steps were advancing toward the door. 

My first impulse was to rush forward and call to those who 
came, shouting my news and imploring their help. Then a 
sudden, an almost instinctive suspicion caught and chilled me. 
Who was it came at such an hour? What could any man seek 
in the Church of San Domenico at dead of night? Was the 
church indeed their goal, or were they but passers-by? 

That last question went not long unanswered. Thestepscame 
nearer, whilst I stood appalled, my skin roughening like a dog’s. 
They halted at the door. Something heavy hurtled against it. 

A voice, the voice of Ramiro del’ Orca—I knew it upon the 
instant—reached my ears which concentration had rendered 
superacute. 

“Tt is locked, Baldassare. 
force it.” 

My wits were working now at fever-pace. It may be that I 
am swift of thought beyond the dérdinary man, or it may be 
that what then came to me was either a flash of inspiration or 
the conclusion to which I leaped by instinct. But in that mo- 
ment the whole plot of Madonna’s poisoning was revealed to 
me. Poisoned she had been—aye, but by some drug that did 
but produce for a little while the outward appearance of death 
so truly simulated as to deceive the most experienced of doc- 
tors. I had heard of such poisons, and here, in very truth, was 
one of them at work. His vengeance on her for her indifference 
to his suit was not so clumsy and primitive as that of simply 
slaying her. He had, by his infernal artifice, intended, se- 
cretly, to bear her off. To-morrow when men found a broken 
church-door and a violated bier, they would set the sacrilege 
down to some wizard who had need of the body for his dark 
practices of magic. 

I cursed myself in that hour that I had not earlier been 
moved to peer into her cofiin whilst yet there might have been 
time to have saved her. Now? The sweat stood out in beads 
upon my brow. At that door there were, to judge by the 
sound of footsteps and of voices, some three or four men be- 
sides Messer Ramiro. For only weapon I had my dagger. 
What could I do with that to defend her? Ramiro’s plan 
would suffer no frustration through my discovery; when to- 
morrow the sacrilege was discovered the cold body of Lazzaro 
Biancomonte lying beside the desecrated bier would be but an 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Scouts of the South 


NCIDENT to my participation in the annual meetings of 
I had a better opportunity to see 
scouting in the South than ever before. At Charlotte, N. C., 
\tlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Charleston, S. C., Anniston, 
\la., Jackson, Miss., Monroe, La., Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn., not only did I meet men, but I met boys, 
and such splendid fellows they were! Indeed, the enthusiasm 
with which Scouting has developed in the South in the last 


Regions Five and Six, 


few years was to me most heartening, and we will have to say 
to the scouts on the Pacific Coast, and especially in Califor- 
nia, where there has been such great development of interest 
in the last five years, that they will need to keep especially 
alert because of the advances that are being made by scouts 
throughout the South. In each of these cities, splendid scouts 
who had earned the rank of eagles, were detailed as orderlies 
or special guards of honor, and I had hoped to be able to 
mention each by name, but I find that this is going to be 
impossible. In most of these cities, I was permitted to meet 
all of the scouts in gatherings at the high schools. At 
\tlanta, they had a splendid demonstration. Indeed, one of 
the snappiest and best I have ever witnessed, including a 
very excellent display of knot-tying by a blind troop. Mr. A. 
\. Jameson, the Scout Executive, and the splendid men who 
are working with him, had a program to which it seemed all 
the boys of Atlanta came, because the big City Auditorium 
was packed to its fullest capacity with enthusiastic boys. In 
deed, in many of the cities, the school officials brought 
together the boys of scout age and in many places plans 
included talks to high school boys and girls. 


Region Four 


I SPENT a full day incident to meetings in Region Four at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at Parkersburg and at Wheeling, West 
Virginia 

\t Cincinnati, Mr. A. E. Roberts, a wide-awake Executive, 
gave all attending the meeting a real thrill by bringing to the 
evening meeting nearly 200 scoutmasters and assistants in a 
body, and what a fine-looking lot of men they were, earnestly 
devoted to the cause of Scouting. 

\t Parkersburg one of our conferences was held at the head 


quarters of troop three. This troop has three rooms in the 


basement of the church which they had made over themselvesa 


out of waste space and which showed evidence of much boy 
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activity. The scoutmaster, Don B. Lowe, has a record of 
nearly eight years’ service and has the distinction of being one 
of the many scoutmasters who operates his troop on the patrol 
system, having not only organized it along these lines, but 
placing full responsibility on the patrol and assistant patrol 
leaders. The troop carries on the wall a roster of every boy 
who has ever belonged to the troop. A unique feature is that 
it has seven assistant scoutmasters, six of whom have a con- 
tinuous record of over five years with the troop. Other young 
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men who have come up through the ranks are listed as expert 
instructors. The troop is proud of having eight Eagle Scouts. 
The activities of the troop involve a program for every day in 
the week for some of its members. 

Congratulations to troop three and particularly to its scout- 
master! 

At Wheeling I found evidence of real progressive work. 
They are just concluding arrangements to take over outlying 
territory. The spirit of all the council members and scout- 
masters, as well as the Executive, was splendid. 


How to Wear the Neckerchief 


I WAS very much impressed with the neatness of the scouts 
wherever I went and the evidence of increased emphasis 
that is being placed on the correct way to wear the uniform. 
In some places, however, I noticed some misunderstanding as 
to the right way to wear the neckerchief. The correct method 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, and described on 
Page 153 of the 1925 Scout Diary. 


Younger Boys 


N SOME places I discovered much interest and some con- 
cern and misunderstanding as to the Boy Scout rules 

governing boys under twelve being admitted into the troop. 
In some troops I find they have provisions for mascots. These 
mascots are permitted to wear the scout uniform. This is 
wrong. No boy can legally wear the scout uniform until he is 
twelve years of age; that is, he must have actually reached 
the age of twelve. Indeed, he should not be allowed to con- 
sider himself a scout in any sense of the werd until he can 
actually become a scout. I am glad to say that the notion 
about “‘ Junior Scouts” seems to have died out and it is very 
rarely we hear of them. 

The Boy Scouts of America are now considering the advisa- 
bility of a younger boy program. Those who think we should 
have a program are invited to present their point of ‘view to us, 

but until it is authorized, it 
should not be carried on asa 
part of the Scouting Program. 


Left-Hand Shake 


WAS delighted to find in 
every city evidence that our 
efforts to make the interna- 
tional handshake universal in 


March 


One of the many letters of 
greeting received from 
Scout organizations on 
our Fifteenth Birthday 
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this country, has met with ‘great success. In some cases 
scouts did not quite clearly understand why we used the leit- 
hand, and I thought it was good scouting for me to insist upon 
their finding out for themselves. Incidentally, if you are 
interested, you can find it fully described on page 152 of the 
1925 Boy Scout Diary. 


Once a Scout, Always a Scout 


| THE South, I found a large number of young men as as- 
sistant scoutmasters and in some cases scoutmasters who 
have come up through the ranks and everywhere there is a 
keen interest in making a reality of our slogan, “Once a 
Scout, Always a Scout.” 

It is most gratifying to 
discover the large number 
of boys who are taking 





pains to be carried on the 
rolls as Associate Members 
of the troop while they are 
away at school, and in 
some cases because, as 
working-boys, they cannot 
always attend 
meetings. 


troop 


Patrol Leaders’ 
Conference 


T JACKSON, MISS., 
there was conducted 
on an experimental basis a 


The International Handshake 
—The Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, on his recent trip South, 
greeted by Gov. W. W. Bran- 
don, who feels it is “a greater 
honor to have been made an 
honorary tenderfoot scout than 
to be Governor of Alabama” 








Personal Letters by the National Scout Commissioner 


Francis Williams, Elgin, Kans.; Warren Westerberg, Crooks- 

ton, Minn.; Lawrence Moore, Vacaville, Calif. 
A Good Turn to the City 

poc (Calif.) needs a 
so the scouts of that 
en to provide one, 
to all the boys of 
They have $800 and 
series of entertain- 


HE town of Lom- 
swimming pool, 
town have undertak- 
which will be open 
that community. 
they plan through a 
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He was largely instrumental in the creation of an inter-State 
antelope preserve, setting apart 2,200,000 acres in Nevada 
alone, and has conducted a private investigation of certain 
herds in this area. He has befriended the Beaver by surveying 
conditions in six streams in two counties and making sugges- 
tions to the government that have been acted upon; he has 
through his efforts reduced the unlawful killing of deer in two 
counties by 75 per cent.; the mountain goat has been helped 
in its fight for life by his efforts to prevent killing out of season. 
Mr. Hawley has also persuaded the owner of a large area of 
water to make it a wild fowl preserve, and on the neighboring 
land scouts, inspired by him, have planted 4oo shade trees and 














How the Scout Neckerchief 
should be worn 














Winter camping is growing in popularity among scouts. 
show hardy scouts of Boston (Mass.), Chicago (Ill.), and Bucyrus (Ohio), 
making themselves at home in the snow. 
earliest troops to inaugurate these hikes as a part of their regular activities 


’ 








Eagle Scouts Andrew S. Bostwick and H. I. Swanson of Troop No. 711, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Y., who picked up 150 stations during the course of one 
evening on a radio set made by themselves 


These pictures 


The last named was one of the 





very interesting conference for patrol 
leaders. Some of the papers pre- 
sented were very interesting and 
showed careful study on the part of 
those who had prepared them. I was 
particularly impressed with a paper 
presented by Senior Patrol Leader 
Louis McGraw, Troop No. 1, Boyle, 
Miss., on the “Characteristics of a 
Leader.” 


Gold Medals for Life-Saving 




















T IS a great pleasure to announce 

that Gold Medals for Life-Saving 
have been awarded by the National 
Court of Honor to Howard Sallows, 
age 16, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and to 
Rex Guinnes, age 13, of Tower Hill, Illinois, 
both for saving lives from drowning. 

In the case of the Minneapolis scout, the 
ice on which he was skating had broken 
through, immersing two girls. Sallows and 
his two companions rescued them without 
great difficulty, but while taking them to the 
shore one of the girls insisted that her brother 
was still in the hole, whereupon Sallows ran 
back and, as he could not distinguish the 
man’s head in the darkness, he lowered him- 
self into the ten feet of icy water. Groping 
about he managed to find the man, and by 
treading water, supported him until the 
scout’s two companions came back and 
helped them ouc. 

Rex Guinnes, the Tower Hill Scout, was 
awarded this high honor for diving into the 
river with all his clothes on and rescuing two 
boys who were drowning with a strangle-hold 
on each other. He had to swim thirty-five 
feet and was pulled down twice before he 
could get the boys ashore. 








Certificates for Heroism 


Melvin Young, Chico, Calif.; Bradbury 

Payne, Monrovia, Calif.; Harry Recher, Bounds Mills, N. J.; 
John Dostal, Magnoketa, Iowa; Salvatore Gianquinto, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Marion J. Hinkle, Lincoln, Ill.; Milton Kappstat- 
ter, Walden, N. Y.; Orville Walker, Hannibal, Mo.; Harry A. 
Yarger, Sunbury, Pa.; Sim Jackson, Maywood, IIL; Robert 
Carmen, Saranac, Mich.; Andrew J. Wisch, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Robert A. Martin, Norfolk, Va.; Melvin Bergstrom, Stephenson, 
Mich.; Frederick Feir, P hiladelphia, Pa.; Robert K. Herrington, 
Hope, Kans.; Bill Dixon, Hominy, Okla.; Alexander W. Hardie, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; Harold F ieding, Hackensack, N. J.; 
Kenneth Douglas, Los Angeles, Calif.; George Kilgus, Jr., Den- 
ver, Colo.; Dudley E. Selden, Richmond, Va.; Malcolm D. 
Canfield, E ast Canaan, Conn.; Stacy B. Gunderman, Halli- 
daysburg, Pa.; Arthur T. Stratton, East Canaan, Conn. 
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Jamboree Scouts who won Dr. Finley’s medals for best essays. 
Snoke, William A. Weber, and James Salisbury in the order named are shown below 





Snoke of Puyallup, VWVashington. 


Jamboree Essay Medals sss 


The gold medal that Dr John H. Finley offered for the best essay on the 1924 Jam- 
boree, written by a member of the American troop, has been awarded to Eagle Scout Albert 
Silver medals were awarded to Eagle Scouts William A. 
Weber of Livingston, Montana, and James Salisbury of Drumwright, Okla. 
leader and Weber and Salisbury members of the Hikers’ Patrol, which made a perfect score 
in the 24-hour hike in the competition at Copenhagen. Every member of the patrol also won 
Dr. Finley’s bronze medal for the 26-mile hike in one day while on board ship, and several 
qualified for the silver medal offered for walking 100 miles while on shipboard. 

Arrangements are being made by the various Councils whose scouts have qualified for these 
medals awarded by Dr. Finley to make public presentation either in connection with the Anni- 
versary Week celebrations or some other special occasion. 
South to represent Dr. Finley in the presentation of the bronze hiking medals to Lawrence and 
Alexander Marks at Montgomery, Ala., in connection with a rally of Scout Leaders there. 


Eagle Scouts Albert 








Snoke was 


I was very happy on my recent trip 


taken other action to help the land 
birds. These scouts have also, under 
his leadership, planted wild rice and 
other aquatic plants for wild fowl 
feeding grounds in other places, be- 
sides helping them by means of con- 
tests to build cages for birds and 
squirrels, for their bird study merit 
badge. Through lectures, books, pic- 
tures, newspaper articles and other 
means he has done much to inspire in 
the boys of his council area a sen- 
timent against cruelty and for the 
protection of bird and animal life. 
Scouts in camp have, under his direc- 
tion, formed an honorary forest fire- 
patrol, with himself as warden. They have 
fed game birds during winter storms, and 
studied in conservation classes. In many 
other ways, in every way, Mr. Hawley has 
been a good scout to the wild life of his 
native State, and we congratulate him on this 
well-deserved recognition. 


Finds a Scholarship Selling Boys’ Life 


AGLE Scout Robert Parker is a booster 

for Boys’ Lire. He is a Patrol Leader 
and was recently chairman of a Patrol Lead- 
ers’ Conference at Middletown, Connecticut. 
He recently had so happy an experience that 
I must pass it on to the readers of this col- 
umn: 

“To Boys’ Lire I am greatly indebted in 
this way: During our Scout campaign to se- 
cure subscribers I happened to approach one 
of the wealthy ladies of this community and 
broached the subject of getting one for her 
nephew. As it happened, she knew little of 
scouting and asked me to come into her house 
and explain it to her, which I did to the best 
of myability. The conversation then changed 
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ments to raise the balance. This working for the benefit of 
the entire community is a fine thing and entirely in line with 
the true scouting spirit. Scouts regarding themselves as part 
of the community is the shortest way to have scouting re- 
garded as a community institution. 


Gold Honor Badge for Wild Life Preservation 


F DOUGLAS HAWLEY, Scout Executive of the Snake 
e River Council, Idaho, and an Eagle Scout, has been 
awarded the Gold Honor Badge for his splendid efforts in the 
preservation of wild life in Idaho and neighboring States. 
Mr. Hawley has devoted several years to this noble cause, act- 
ing as a volunteer game warden and patrolling a large area 
during two months of the summer. 


to education, and as a result she is giving mea 
scholarship into Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dietown, for four years, including books. So you see my 
educational future is already thus far planned. On that day 
I sold 34 subscriptions to Boys’ Lire.” 


The American Humane Society Poster 
Competition 

HE American Humane Society is offering $400 in cash and 

many consolation prizes in their poster competition which 
closes June 1st. Readers are doubtlessly familiar with this 
competition, which I have been glad to announce in this col- 
umn in previous years. The National Headquarters of the 
Society at Albany, New York, will be very glad to send any of 
our readers who write to them the rules and suggestions re- 
garding this competition. 
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A Good Scout 
IGMUND EISNER was an illustration of the 


romance of American life. He came here as 
a very young man from Bohemia, a complete 
stranger to our language and habits. As he had 
no capital, except those qualities with 
which nature had endowed him, his 
start in business was necessarily humble, 
and for years, behind a peddler’s wagon, 
he walked the Jersey streets. Then 
came the time, years later, when he was 
able to start his first clothing factory— 
in one room of his own small home. 
When he died at the age of sixty-six, 
however, he was the largest manufac- 
turer of military uniforms in the world, 
and had amassed a great fortune. 

Many men would have found their 

lives absorbed by these large under- 
takings, but to Sigmund Eisner there 
were things of greater import than the 
building up of factories and fortunes. 
He was always “lending a hand” to 
someone, and hundreds remember with 
gratitude his helpfulness and kindness. 
Philanthropic enterprises found his purse 
open and their problems clarified by his 
eager advice and cooperation. In his 
factory the Golden Rule welded the 
relations between employer and em- 
ployees into affection. ‘The Government 
rewarded him with a Distinguished 
Service medal for his service during the 
war. The town of Red Bank, of which 
he was a resident and where he had 
established the first plant in his chain of 
‘factories, closed its entire business on 
the day of the funeral as a mark of 
respect to its foremost citizen. 

He became interested in the Boy 
Scouts of America in its very earliest 
stages, and has been its Official Out- 
fitter from the very beginning. Into this 
task he put many times more than was 
required of him, and to his eager co- 
operation is due much of the success 
that has attended the Movement. The officials 
found in him a wise councilor; their enterprises 
ready and valuable support. In a thousand ways 
they knew and felt his friendship. 

Those who had known him intimately, men of 
large and varied acquaintance, felt in meeting 
Sigmund Eisner that they were in contact with a 
choice spirit, and spoke of him as one of the 
choicest characters they had known. 

He was a good Scout . . . what finer tribute 
can be paid him? 


To an Unknown Scout ’ 
SUGGESTION has been made that the 


Boy Scouts of America invite its member- 
ship to contribute toward the erection in London 


of a statue to that unknown Scout whose Good 
Turn resulted in Scouting being established in this 
country. It is a happy and appropriate thought, 
which the Movement may some day put into 
action. It would be at once a fine gesture of 
friendship to the British Scout Movement and 
dramatize the far-reaching value and romance of 
the daily Good Turn, which is the mark and 
badge by which every true scout is known. 

The story of that simple Good Turn is immortal. 
It has been told often, but it is so charged with 
dramatic interest that it never stales. An 
American, a stranger, puzzled by the intricacies 
of London’s streets, looked around him bewildered. 
A boy noticing his plight, approached him, and 
saluted: 

“Can I be of service to you, Sir?” he asked. 

“Can you tell me how to get to this address?” 
the stranger inquired. 

*“*T should be very glad to take you there,” said 
the boy. 

On the completion of that short journey the 
ready American purse was opened. “No, thank 
you, Sir,” said the boy. “A Scout never accepts 
money for his Good Turns.” 

““A scout!” exclaimed the stranger, “‘what’s 
that?” 

When the American’s visit was over he found 
the boy waiting to take him to the headquarters 
of the British Boy Scout Association, and as a 
result, with that American there came back all 
the printed material available on Scouting. 


A Resolution in Appreciation oF. 
Sigmund Gisner 


“ted by the Executive Board of the 
Nationat Gouncil 
- 


Soy Scouts of Kmerica 


January 7 


at iis meenng held in New York City 1995 


¥ 


ve [ational Council of the Boy Scouts of America hereby 
records its appreciation of the services tendered fo the Eoy 
Scout Movement bv Sigmund Eisner. and its deep sense o 
lose to the organization 10 Tis dacati on Jannarv Srh. 1925. 


{ 


s Oficial Nathenal Outfitter sence the organization of the} 
Scomt Movement m the United Stores, 


Wr Giowund Bisver 


1s served the organization with unvaryiuig consideration for its 
highest interests. Wirh hun the clauns of Umerican Bovhovd outweighe 
Juestions of personal gain, and he gave most generously of hus time . his 
strength and his means in support of rhe Dov Scouts of dinerica 

ni the discharge of his important responsibilimes, and by his wise. 
al counsel and support, he contributed in an encepnonal degree to 
the development and permanence of the Bov Scout Movement in t 
United Sta 





Tn his daily life he exemplified che principles of the 
Scout Oath and Law, sethng before the Youtin of’ 
Fanerica ahigh example of Parnctpating Cinzenship 


SC csolved, 
thar this Resolunon be placed im che permanent records of the Boy 
Scouts of America; that an engrossed copy be transmitted to the 
Famuly of the late Sigmund Pisner, and a copy te the firm ofa 
Sigmund Eisner Company; that this Resetunon be published m 
the oMcial publications of the Boy Scouts of Umerica ana copy > 
transnutted to all local Boy Scout Outhtters and to the press of tte 
United Srates 
+ id 


Shortly after his return the Boy Scouts of America 
was incorporated. 

“IT could not forget the earnestness with which 
that young Scout did his Good Turn,” said Mr. 
W. D. Boyce. 

That unknown Scout, if he still lives, must be 
still under thirty years of age, and yet through his 
simple earnestness over two million men and boys 
in America have had something added to their 
enjoyment; their sense of duty sharpened; their 
sense of helpfulness quickened and dramatized 
through the program of Scouting. Or if, as is 
more likely, he sleeps with other comrades on one 
of the battlefields of the Great War, may he rest 
easy! His Good Turn has been blest as few can 
hope to be. 


BOYS’ LIFE 
A Winged Mercury 
H4? Paavo Nurmi lived in other days, tradi- 


tion would have made him a fabulous winged 
creature of speed and grace. In our own way, we 
have done something of the same sort. We have 
christened him the Phantom Finn. As soon as 
we had recovered from his first breath-taking 
performances, we gave him such acclaim as the 
greatest distance runner, probably of all time, 
should have. “Ah! you should have seen Paavo 
Nurmi run!” we will probably say when we have 
grown old and the cocky youngsters talk of some 
new star. 

There is something inherently romantic about 
a great runner—those lean, lithe figures that eat 
up the distance on their feet. How slow they are 
compared with the machines man has made— 
the steam engine, the racing automobile, and the 
swifter aeroplane! It is the limitations of the 
human machine, which we all understand, that 
makes these performances so glamourous. Many 
things are swifter; but what can be braver-hearted, 
more dramatic, than the closely contested foot 
race, be the runner’s opponents time, or enemies 
of the State or merely friendly rivals! 

So our tales, fiction and fact, are filled with 
great performances. There is Marathon, and 
there is Umslopogaas, “The Woodpecker” of 
Rider Haggard. The lore of the American Indian 
is full of stories of great runners. Constance 
Lindsey Skinner has such a character in Ahyuni, 

the Runner on the Wind, in the Indian 
Stories she is writing for Boys’ Lire. 

What is the secret of these Finnish 
successes? The little Baltic country, 
smaller than Long Island, has jumped 
into a prominence quite out of propor- 
tion to its size or importance, by its 
performances in the Olympic Games. 
Is there something in that salty northern 
air that gives these boys of Finland 
their brave hearts, strong lungs, and 
swift feet? 


The Booster 
BeYs LIFE hopes to publish shortly 


a story of a young engineer of the 
New York Central Lines who invented 
a booster engine for locomotives. The 
service value of the ordinary locomotive 
is reduced to the number of cars it can 
start, which is considerably less than the 
load it can pull once it is under way. 
The value of the booster engine is that 
it enables the locomotive to start its 
maximum load. It is an auxiliary engine 
geared to the wheels of the trailer 
truck, which is behind the driver’s and 
under the engineer’s cab. It has the 
effect of low gear in an automobile, only 
that it adds its pull to the regular drive 
of the engine until a speed of about 
twelve miles an hour is attained. 

The inventor has made up a slogan to 
describe the booster engine idea: ‘Idle 
weight and spare steam harnessed in a 
practical way to do useful work at a 
critical time.” 

“The Commonwealther,” a magazine 
published by the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, has paraphrased the idea to 
apply to the Boy Scout Movement, which 

they describe as follows: “Spare time and surplus 
energy harnessed and directed in a practical way 
to do useful work in training a boy at a critical 
time in his life.” 


Eighty Words 


HE note designed for this corner is too long, 

and the make-up man insists that we deliver 
to him eighty words immediately. If you had 
this opportunity, what would you say to our one 
hundred and seventy thousand readers? It is a 
fine test, for we should each have some one thing 
that burns in us in the clarity of a few words. 
For ourselves, our word is the thought of every 
true Scout: Fellows, remember to do your Good 
Turn daily. 
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TEW YORK is raising 15,000,000 dollars 
+ to complete her Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, which will be the third largest 
Cathedral in the world. The great Cathe- 





drals are: 


St. Peter’s, Rome Area, 230,000 square feet 


Seville 128,570 square feet 
New York Te ** 110,000 square feet 
Liverpool ** 101,000 square feet 
Milan . a ** 107,000 square feet 


Mexico City also has an immense Cathedral, but others of 
these churches cover about 70,000 feet and this, approximately, 
represents the dimensions of the Cathedral at Washington 
now being built. 

In St. John’s Cathedral, there are eight immense 
pillars of granite from Maine. ‘To turn and polish these 
pillars, a special lathe had to be constructed, costing 
530,000 dollars. And twice the huge monoliths broke. 
Each pillar now consists of two stones, the lower weigh- 
ing 50 tons and the upper weighing 4o tons. The only 
larger polished stones are said to be Pompey’s pillar and 
the Column of Alexander in Petrograd and 48 columns 
in St. Isaac’s Cathedral there, each 
of which is 56 feet high and 6% 
feet in diameter. 






Paavo NurmI 


pleted 


SECRETARY HUGHES AND AMBASSADOR KELLOGG 
Ambassador Kellogg has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State 


the wonderful Finnish runner who has broken so many 
world’s records on his visit to America 


INTERNATIONAL House, NEw York City 
In this building live 1,200 students 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
JOHN THE DIVINE 
which will be the third 
largest cathedral in the 
world when it is com- 


Mr.‘ Hughes is resigning his position as Secretary of State. 
His salary in that office is 12,000 dollars, which is far less than 
he could have earned in fees as a lawyer. 
has thus been sacrificing his fortune to the country; and as 
it is expensive to live in Washington, he has now to consider 





representing 67 countries 














Whether Liverpool or New York 
finishes her Cathedral first, remains to 
At Liverpool, the appointment 
of the architect was put up to open com- 
petition. Many plans were sent in and 
each competitor enclosed his name in a 
sealed envelope. All the judges agreed 
that one plan was much the best, and 
when the corresponding envelope was 
opened, it was found that the winner 
was only twenty-one years old. His 
name was Scott, and Liverpool Cathedral 
is thus a boy’s dream translated unto 
stone. 

In New York, the Cathedral is Episco- 
palian. But as long as the Episcopalians 
tried to build it all by themselves, the 
construction proved too much for them. 
So beautiful a church belongs surely to 
all of us and all are now contributing: It is when Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews scout [together that we get some- 
where. 

One of the most wonderful places in the world to-day is 
the International House, near Grant’s Tomb in New York 
City. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave nearly 3,000,000 dollars 
for its building, furnishing and endowment; and it is the 
home of about 1200 students from 67 countries, all of whom 
are finishing their education in New York. In the Inter- 
national House, you see enemies becoming friends. The 
French and the Germans chat together. A southern white 
shaves in the morning side by side with a negro. And Ar- 
menians take their meals with Turks. All religions, Jewish, 
Moslem, Hindu, Christian, keep Christmas and sing hymns 
together. And, of course, many of the students are, and still 
more of them will be, old scouts. 
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be seen. 














Possibly, too, there may be other 


the claims of his family. 
reasons for his retirement. 
At Pittsburgh, they are building a skyscraper for their 
It will be 680 feet high—an altitude only ex- 
ceeded by the Woolworth and the Metropolitan Towers, and 


university. 


it will stand by itself in 14 acres of ground. The idea of 500 
faculty and 12,000 students thus having their classes one 
above the other, perpendicularly, is new and American. Let 
us hope that minds as well as bodies will be as elevated as they 
are in other skyscrapers. 

Sending pictures by telegram is now possible. But it is not 
very flattering to the complexion. Until the process is per- 
fected, the result must, I fear, suggest smallpox as well as 
science. 

The British are building what will be the two biggest air- 
ships yet constructed. Their capacity for gas will be 5,000,000 


Secretary Hughes , 
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feet or double that of the ZR-3 and Shenan- 
doah and oneof them will carry seven engines, 
developing 4,200 horsepower, or twice the 
horsepower of the five engines on the ZR-? 
The airships will each have accommodation 
for 100 passengers and they are not intended merely for joy- 
flights. They are to carry the mails from England to India 
at 70 miles an hour. Both airships will be filled with hydrogen, 
which many experts consider liable to explode by combus- 
tion. The British hope to overcome this peril by burning oil 
in their engines instead of gasoline. Why not use helium— 
so you ask—instead of hydrogen? The answer is that there 
is as yet very little helium available and that it’is a 
luxury, not a commodity. 

Is the United States Navy a failure? The Scientific 
American says no; and says it with emphasis. ‘The 
average age of our first ten ships—so it states—is 5 
years. The first ten ships in the British Navy are 8 
years old. The average displacement of these ships is: 
United States, 32,120 tons; Britain, 27,762 tons, 
showing an advantage to us of over 4000 tons a ship. 
In our battlefleet, we have 192 big guns to the British 
160 guns; and many of our guns are 16 inches, compared 
with the British 15 inches. The case is certainly put 
with force. 

That Paavo Nurmi, the Finn, is the fastest runner 
that the world has ever seen, is clear from nearly a dozen 
broken records. And that he should break these records 
while traveling on tour, is all the more amazing. To 
run like the wind after being tossed through the night 
in a sleeper, and to do this, day after day, puts a man’s 
nerves and endurance to a tremendous test. The real 
reason for Nurmi’s efliciency is that he concentrates 
on his job, which is speed. For banquets, inter- 
viewers, photographers and publicity, he cares 
nothing. He lives to race and he races to 
win. He talks no language but his own, 

and he talks it with his toes. With the 
press, he is not very popular. And other 
running-men think he might bea friend- 
lier champion. Nurmi is, however, 
content to be nobody, except on the 
race track—where there is nobody else. 
The new British submarine, X-r, dis- 
places 2,780 tons on the surface and 

3,600 tons when submerged. She has a 
speed of 32 knots an hour which enables 
her to accompany battleships and she has 
100 in her crew. 

When you read these words, the eclipse of 
the sun will be over. We do not now suppose that 
such eclipses are un- 
lucky. Buton 22nd 
October, B. C. 2137 

that is 4,000 years 
ago—the Emperor 
Tshun Kong of 
China ordered his 
executioners to de- 
capitatehisastrono- 
mers, the Lords Hi 
and Ho, because 
they failed to 
prophesy aneclipse. 
And on 28th May, 
B.C. 585, an eclipse 
of the Sun stopped 
a battle between the 
Medes and the Per- 
sians. The life of Co- 
lumbus was saved 
by an eclipse of the 
moon. The natives 
of Jamaica refused 
him food and he 
would have been 
starved to death 
had he not known 
that at 6 P.M. of 1st 
March, 1504, an 
eclipse was due. He 
told the natives 
that,unless they fed 
him, he would take 
away their moon, 
andwhenthemoon 
began to disappear, 
the natives gave in. 


THE ECLIPSE 


of the sun as it appeared to the 
people of New York City 
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A synopsis of the previous installments of 
this story will be found on page 53 


AM now. able to communicate the first account, at once 

authentic and exclusive, of the failure of the Emperor 

Charles, the Hapsburg, to win back the throne of 

Hungary. How the Three Young Citizens checkmated 
his mad attempt and so preserved the peace of Europe is a 
story that long ago would have thrilled the cables throughout 
the world if it had not been agreed by Goggles, Freckles and 
Knuckles, as loyal Scouts of America, that this biggest scoop 
of the year ought to be reserved for the friendly columns of 
Boys’ Lire. It is for this reason that we are able to 
present in full the following narrative, of which the value 
to the historian is obvious: 

Begin by envisaging the situation on the morning of July 
14th. In the Castle of Lichtenstein there had been concealed 
by the agents of the Emperor his Great Seal, his family and 
royal jewels, and most important of all, the ancient iron crown 
of St. Stephen, which is the indispensable symbol of sovereignty 
in Hungary. All these dynastic treasures had been discovered 
by the Three Young Citizens during their brief but not un- 
eventful occupation of the Castle of Lichtenstein. And if they 
could retain possession of them, Charles would be prevented 
from entering Buda Pesth and plunging Europe into war. 
- Already the Three Young Citizens had frustrated three 
desperate endeavors by the Haspburgs to capture their strong- 
hold and following the conjecture of Knuckles, they now 
expected a more formidable attack still, to be made by troops, 
most probably a regiment of the Emperor’s mounted Uhlans. 

On the evening of the 14th, with this menace impending, the 
castle could only boast a garrison of four persons. There were 
the Three Young Citizens themselves, and the uncle of Goggles, 
a blacksmith, created Marquis and nicknamed Vulcan. Not 
often has the task of saving mankind from a dire risk of 
Armageddon fallen on four such persons. 

Various plans were considered, one of which was that the 
garrison, carrying the Crown Jewels, should leave the castle in 
the small hours of the night and so seek a place of safety for 
their dangerous cargo. But there were only two ways of 
escape—the road leading from the castle to the town of 
Lichtenstein and the secret passage through the rocks on which 
the castle was built. With the Seneschal abroad—an agent of 
the Emperor—it was certain that both these exits would be 
watched. Moreover, the garrison held two prisoners of war— 
the warden of the Gate and the Uncle Vulcan’s hostile wife, 
the new Marchionness. Deep in their respective dungeons 
lay these now repenting traitors and to desert them would 
have been contrary to Scout Law. Yet, for some hours, they 
might not be sufficiently repentant for a pardon or even for a 
safe release on parole. To stay in the castle and defend it 
was thus the only course consistent with honor. 

How then was the castle to be thus defended? Again, 
there were various precautions that could be taken. On 
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the long and tortuous path by 
which alone the gate of the 


7 @ castle could be approached, 
? THIRSTY? i two precipitous points were 
selected. These were mined 


by Uncle Vulcan, the Mar- 
acting in his official 
capacity as Secretary 
of the Navy. A regi- 
ment ascending this 
steep and narrow ledge 
would have to pass into 
the section between the 
mines. By means of the 
wireless on the North 
Tower, these mines could 
be exploded, when the 
troops would find them 
selves unable either to 
advance or to _ retreat. 
Below them would be an 
abyss and above them a 
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> clifi—neither of them 
eS suitable for horses and 
_ vehicles. The Uhlans 
%, ¢ would be held, like Ma 
ee homet’s coftin, between 


earth and sky. 

While the 
Marquis was 
making these 
arrangements, 
Knuckles re- 
sorted to a 
somewhat elaborate system of what French tacticians call 
camouflage. At the foot of the ascent to the castle, he set a 
directing arrow with the words, “‘One Way Traffic.” On the 
bridge over the waterfall appeared a warning, ‘Vehicles lim- 
ited to 80 tons. Cross at your own risk.” At a bend round a 
shoulder of rock, there was a board, ‘“‘Curve, Danger. 
Down.” Twenty yards farther on was sus- 
pended bunting which flapped with the 
words “Lichtenstein. A Friendly Town. 
Come Again.” And at the approaches to 
the drawbridge were a 
succession of signs— 
“Hungry? ”’—“ Thirsty ?” 
“wWwearty?t” “That 
Chicken Dinner’— 
“Tumble Inn”— 
“American Plan”’— 
“Thank you.” 

“Deception of the 
enemy,” explained 
Knuckles, “‘is essential to 
the art of war. The Hun- 
garian forces will be com- 
pletely mystified if they 
find themselves on what 
they believe to be the post- 
road from Albany to New 
York.” 

As subordinate tactics, 
to be employed if other 
and larger strategy failed, 
these measures were ap- 
proved by the Duke and 
his Cabinet. If, more- 
over, the regiment reached 
the castle gate, and forced 
the drawbridge, there were 
still loopholes for rifle fire 
and convenient apertures 


les, “is essential to the art of war. The Hun- 

garian forces will becompletely mystified if they 

find themselves on what they believe to be the 
post-road from Albany to New York” 


Slow 





for boiling oil. In des- 
perate situations, every 
little helps. 

By the mid hour of 


night, the two mines had 
been duly laid, searchlights 
swept the castle approach, 
and oil was simmering in 
mighty vats concealed 
above the portcullus. But 
the main defense had still 
to be perfected. For sev- 
eral hours since dusk, the 


pneumatic organ in the the Blacksmith and Knuckles 















Through the doorway of the hall, there 
staggered the now tragic figures of 
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> ‘The Three Young | 


By P. W. Wilson 


{ 1t1ZEnNS Hlustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


chapel had been repeating the Wedding March from Lohen- 
grin which, next to Chopin’s Funeral March, was the favorite 
music of the Three Young Citizens. But it was not a wedding, 
nor even a funeral, that was now to be enacted in the Banquet- 
ing Hall. In the interest of Europe, it had been decided that 
the Three Young Citizens must part company, never perhaps to 
meet again. Freckles did not conceal his tears. To be frank,he 
sobbed. After all, the night was dark and he was far from Man- 
hattan. With all the deep love of his generous Irish nature, he 
had loved Knuckles and to see Knuckles disappear, bone by 
bone, within a suit of inlaid armor which was worn by the Black 
Prince on the Field of Waterloo, was exquisitely painful, es- 
pecially when Freckles kicked Knuckles on the ankles and 
there discovered, not the Knuckles his toe had known, but a 
new Knuckles that felt like cold gray steel. 


OMMANDED by the Duke to lead a sortie, Knuckles and 
the Blacksmith, both completely accoutered, set forth on 
their forlorn hope. They made their way to the North Tower, 
entered the secret passage, and step by step descended the 
stairs. [Every step they went made one more step to be re- 
traced and amid the gloom their pocket searchlights gradually 
disappeared. The straining ears of Goggles and Freckles, now 
alone in the North Tower, heard not a sound, save at times 
a muffled cry, a smothered shriek or a choking groan that rose 
from the depths below. There may have been also the hoot 
of the hawk in his eyrie, the soft cooing of the wood pigeons 
as they held each other’s heads under their wings, the baying 
of the boar hound as he craved the missing moon, and the 
Wedding March from Lohengrin—otherwise there was silence. 
The Duke and Freckles sat in the Banqueting Hall, cheering 
themselves with rhymes from Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard, 
which they found in the library, when suddenly the King 
Charles Terrier started to his twenty toes, growling. The 
spaniel also howled defiance and the boar hound yelped. 
Through the doorway of the hall, there staggered the now 
tragic figures of the Blacksmith and Knuckles. No longer 
did they look like knights armed cap-a-pie. No longer did 
their breastplates flash like a distorting mirror on Coney 
Island. From head to foot, they were bespattered with mud. 
And human blood flowed freely in their veins. 
A deadly blow had battered the embossed 
chest of the Marquis whose jointed shoulder- 
blade had been ripped away. Knuckles, on 
his part, had sacrificed to the common cause 
a steel shin, a chain forearm, a wrought-iron 
thigh and a collarbone of inlaid silver. Nor 
could he reach his pocket-handkerchief which 
had been rendered inaccessible owing to his 
breastplate. Indeed, Knuckles’ helmet had 
been dinted until it fitted his head as closely 


as a mask. And how to release a familiar 
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countenance was a problem, only solved by Knuckles himself, 
when in a strangled voice he gasped: 

“Try a can-opener.” 

Like salmon or lobster, Knuckles at last emerged. 

“Presumably football,’ was the comment of Freckles. 

‘“‘Umpiring, perhaps,”’ answered Goggles. 

“Not quite so bad as that,” retorted Knuckles, modestly. 
“Merely, an attack by a dozen villagers, armed with clubs, 
stones and pitchforks. But they fled before our scout staffs 
and Broad Sword and were well taken care of by our Allies.” 

“And is all well?” 

“All is as well as can be expected under the circumstances. 
But that passage leads, I regret to add, into a-cave that could 
not have been dirtier or damper. Phew! Freckles, give mea 
shoe shine!” 

Freckles returned to normal 
and, amid the Wedding March 
from Lohengrin, ‘blamed” 
Knuckles severely for his in- 
curable frivolity at serious 
moments. 


N THAT fourteenth of 

July, the sun rose as punc- 
tually as the sun usually does. 
In the whispering of the wind 
among the trees, there was noth- 
ing to indicate that a drama of 
world-wide significance was in 
progress, which for all time 
would affect the destinies of 
the human race. In the Ban- 
queting Hall, as usual, break- 
fast was self-served, and as if 
no danger threatened the 
Castle of Lichtenstein the 
portcullis was raised and the 
drawbridge w a s_ lowered. 
Promptly at ten o'clock, the 
Lord Mayor of the City, in his 
robes and chain, was an- 
nounced. He was ushered into 
the Banqueting Hall and there 
found the Duke, seated on his 
dais, with a canopy overhead, 
and his Ministers around him. 
The three dogs also were in at 
tendance and the royal circle 
was thus complete. 

The Lord Mayor knelt at the 
feet of Goggles and, on a silver 
tray, offered the usual tribute 
of bread and salt. He then 
rose to his feet and stood. 

“My Lord Mayor,” said 
Goggles, “as Duke of Lichten- 
stein, laccept your timely hom 
age, which does honor to your 
loyalty to my sacred person.” 

The Lord Mayor bowed 
double. 

“Your City,” continued the 
Duke, ‘will shortly be visited 
by a Regiment of Uhlans 
sent to greet me on my acces- 
sion by my royal brother, the 
Emperor Charles, now on his 


Itwas perhaps no wonder that 
the Uhlans broke into laughter. 
Here were they, the finest troops in 





moved at a stately pace from his dais to the portal of the Ban- 
queting Hall and thence to his outer courtyard. Led by the 
Lord Mayorand the Seneschal,the Uhlans appeared, two by two, 
and deployed, until they and their horses formed three sides of a 
hollow square. The Duke gavea brief orderand Knuckles disap- 
peared fora moment into the chapel. It wasat this precise instant 
that the strains of the Wedding March from Lohengrin were 
succeeded by Sullivan’s “‘The Lost Chord.” With an inso- 


lent look on his face, the Seneschal stepped forward. 

“One moment of grace, my Seneschal,” said the Duke, and 
ironically Goggles nodded to his Secretary of the Navy. The 
City Blacksmith entered a building, near by, and returned with 
a table which was of a size easily to be carried by such a man. 
The table was completely covered by the Stars and Stripes. 
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and I desire that you escort 
them, when they arrive, inio 
‘ny presence.” 

Considerably astonished by these commands, the Lord 
Mayor departed, bowing backwards. He had feared blood- 
shed; but he now anticipated a banquet. And as caterer to 
the Duke he preferred a banquet to bloodshed because, as a 
tule, experience had taught him that there was more profit 
to be made out of it. 

The Visitors’ Bell pealed merrily through those gateways 
which, in the castle, corresponded to a front porch. Someone 
had arrived. 

“Lord Robert Cecil!” such was the name announced by 
the Master of the Horse. 

The illustrious representative of the League of Nations— 
who had been summoned by radio—now advanced up the 
hall, his broad shoulders bowed and his face well forward. 
Three times he did due obeisance. And he then handed his 
credentials to the Duke who, without examining it, passed the 
parchment to his Minister of War. 

“Welcome!” said Goggles. ‘I have long wished for this 
opportunity of expressing to you my high esteem and with it 
my appreciation of your services to the peace of Europe.” 

“The appreciation and esteem of your Highness,” responded 
Lord Robert Cecil, with long inherited tact, “are the only 
rewards that I have ever coveted.” 

And healso was assigned his place in the now brilliant pageant. 

A sound of horses’ hoofs was gathering volume. The Duke 
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The Duke drew aside the flag and so disclosed the Crown of 
St. Stephen, the Great Seal and the Jeweled Regalia. 

. The Seneschal, his eyes blazing with enthusiasm, leaped jor- 
ward. The Uhlans held their lances at salute. At last, as it 
seemed, the Three Young Citizens had surrendered. 

“In the name of my high and mighty sovereign lord and 
master, the Emperor King, Ancient and Apostolic, Charles of 
Hungary,” cried the Seneschal, ‘‘I demand these holy heir- 
looms of his ancient house.” 

Drawing himself proudly to his full height, Goggles re- 
torted: 

“‘In the name of the United States of America, I decline to 
yield them.” 


WAS perhaps no wonder that the Uhlans broke into 
laughter. Here were they, the finest troops in Eastern 
Europe, five hundred strong, facing three Boy Scouts, a black- 
smith and Lord Robert Cecil. Ridiculous! 

But what was the subdued echo to this ill-timed hilarity? 
Whence came that strange indescribable sense that other 
forces might be gathering to decide the matter. 

“Soldiers of Hungary,” cried the Duke, in that voice of 
thunder which Goggles knew so well how to assume, “‘I bid 
you as my prisoners of war to stop—look—and listen!” 

They had no choice. From a hundred loopholes, there 
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protruded the muzzles of magazine rifles and the noses of 
machine guns. One word of command and the Regiments of 
Uhland would have been swept into eternity. 

“Come to earth!” said Goggles, in a businesslike manner. 
“Collect their weapons, Marquis, if you please and pile them 
before us.” 

The Marquis briskly accepted the accouterments of the 
dismayed cavalry. 

“You may keep your horses,” next announced Goggles, 
“and, with them, you are now dismissed. Right about face— 
the lot of you!” 

The dejected Uhlans reformed into a column, and as they 
departed, they were accompanied by the Seneschal, pale and 
sad. And when the last of them had vanished, the courtyard, 

so gay amoment before, seemed 

l suddenly deserted. But not for 

long. In perfect order and with 

startling celerity, detachments 

of Czechoslovakian Infantry 

filed from various doors into 

this vacant space. Another 

and more friendly square was 

formed. The scene seemed to 

be the same as the last but 
how different the chorus! 

“My Lord Robert Cecil,” 
said Goggles, “the Master of 
My Horse hath summoned 
thee by my radio because it 
hath seemed good to me, acting 
on the advice of my constitu- 
tional ministers, to hand unto 
thee the regalia here assembled 
under our ducal subpzena, 
knowing that thou wilt use the 
same for the restoration of the 
finances of our neighbor, Aus- 
tria, which finances have of late 
caused us much sorrow and 
anxiety. For our own use and 
pleasure we merely reserve this 
iron crown of St. Stephen’s and 
a pair of pearl earrings.” 

Lord Robert Cecil gracefully 
accepted the generous offering 
and his capacious pockets were 
soon bulging with the finest 
treasure trove in Christendom. 

A detachment of Czecho- 
slovakian troops escorted him 
back to Geneva, where on his 
arrival, he was received, if 
that be possible, with even 
greater respect than formerly. 











I'TTLE remains to be added. 

4 Two prisoners still lay in 
the dungeons. Both had re- 
pented. And by order of the 
Duke they were now produced. 
A few deft strokes of the black- 
smith’s sledge hammer released 
the Warden of “the Gate from 
his manacles and he hurried 
to his post above the portcullis, 
singing his song as merrily as 
if he had still enjoyed the first 
luxury of a dungeon. The 
Marchioness was not quite so 
easy a case. She had un- 
doubtedly repented towards 
the Three Young Citizens but 
when she saw her husband, she 
was none too pleased about an incident in which he had un- 
doubtedly subordinated his dread of her temper to the public 
interest. When, however, the Duke affixed to her ears a pair 
of the famous pearl drops which had adorned the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria on the day when, as it happened, 
her daughter, the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, was guillo- 
tined in Paris, the Marchioness began to be mollified. 

“There! There!” said Goggles, soothingly, as he patted 
her cramped wrists back to life again. “The Marquis shall 
be the Constable and Seneschal of my castle and you shall be 
his Marchioness. Think of that!” 

The Marchioness did think of it and was comforted. After 
all, the castle contained dungeons, dry and wholesome, 
where, if need be, she could discipline her Marquis, who again 
began to look nervous. 

“Eats,” said Goggles, and once more they did eat. 

It was a merry, merry meal. Knuckles told how, the night 
before, he had not only received messages by radio but had 
sent them, so summoning the reinforcements from Czecho- 
slovakia which had arrived so conveniently. It was to dis+ 
cover the outlet of the secret passage that the Marquis and 
Knuckles had descended the stairs from the North Tower and 
in returning, they had themselves guided the Czechoslovakian 
troops into the stronghold. As the villagers in the cave had 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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The Cabin on the Hill 
By Scout James Rice 


HUNDRED and twenty years ago a few hardy pioneers 

living in the fast-growing town of Zanesville, and wish- 
ing more room, made claim to the Government for land in 
the southeast part of Musk. Co., State of Ohio; their claims 
being allowed, the settlers with their families and few pos- 
sessions moved to their respective lands. 


Here among the hills and valleys covered by forests of huge 


town of Roseville in Musk. Co., Ohio. It was built on land 
secured by grant to Allen and Copeland in the year 1807. 
It passed into possession of a survivor of the Revolutionary 
War,'William Funk by name, as paymentofa debt. Mr. Funk, 
wishing to move on, sold it to a young man by the name of 
Settles, who was working for the settlers. He wished to make 
a home for himself and marry a widow who had several small 
children. When Mr. Settles was married the families for miles 
around gathered to help him with the house, trees were cut 
and on both then were notched at each end 

to make them fit and were then put 


hewed sides, 








vuks and poplar trees they hoped to make their new homes. 
What weeks of labor followed for each member of the little 
band! Land had to be cleared to plant the grain, houses had 


to be erected from great logs, long trips made to Zanesville for 


provisions, as the only plentiful things in the country were 


trees and game. 

licture to yourself the hardships these scouts endured, 
living in the open or at best under a leanto, sleeping on the 
ground and cooking on an open fire while the houses were being 
built. How the silent-footed Indian watched from a neighbor- 
ing hill-top! How the sly deer ran when some giant of the 
forest succumbed to the ax of the woodsman. How the black 


; on the hillside, stopped for an instant to 
ax and then ambled over the hill to 
catch a silver How the mother 
hugged her little ones to her as a wildcat screamed in the trees 
Little did they think their home would stand for a 
hundred years and be used by scouts of another century. 

it one-half mile southeast of the 


bear, eating berri 
listen to the ring of the 
be low. 


fish in the stream 


at night. 


his cabin is located abo 


together. This cabin is built of oak and 
poplar logs, some measuring two feet 
across. After they were put in place 
the cracks were closed with rails and clay, 
making a very warm and safe home. As 
there were no stoves at the time, the 
large stone fireplace was next built. There 


tis a pleasure to present this month an 
account of another log cabin used by scouts. 
The article, ‘‘ The Cabin on the Hill,” was 
sent us by Scoutmaster Allen of Roseville, 
vho conducted a contest and selected the best 
of the accounts of the cabin, written by his 
scouts, to submit to Boys’ LIFE. A note 
in a local newspaper says of the cabin: “The 
use of the crbin comes to the boys as a 


1pMPr 
ener- 
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ous gift from Charles Thompson, on whose 
the cabin, 


farm it is located. Just below 


which stands ona high 


could look up through the cracks in the clap-board roof to the 
stars; such was the home erected by Samuel Settles a hundred 
years ago, now the home of other scouts. Here on winter 
nights the children cracked nuts on the hearth or learned 
their lessons by the light of the blazing fire, while the snow 
piled up deeper and deeper out-of-doors. 

All that remains of those bygone days are the old houses. 
The wind-swept apple trees, planted by hands of the people 
who have slept a stone’s throw away in the little burying 
ground for three quarters of a century, are neglected; the old 
stones are weather-beaten and moss covered; the fields cleared 
by so much hard labor have grown to briars and thorns; a 
look of desolation overspreads the place. 

No longer does the silent Indian keep his watch on the hill-top. 
No longer does the soft-eyed deer spring through the forest aisles 
at the crack of the rifle; never again will the bear hunt berries 
on the hill-side or the wildcat scream in the trees at night. The 
silver stream is now red with sediment from the mines, so no fish 
can play in its cool depths. The giant trees have long ago dis- 
appeared to be replaced by tipples of the mines. But theold logs 
of the building still echo shouts and laughter as they did years 
ago. We of Troop 17 hope in the near future to be able to make 
the old Cabin into a monument to those true scouts who, pre- 


paring the way for us, are gone, never to be forgotten. 


Unfortunalely, we have not the address of Conrad Meinzer, 
whose poems “Our Game” and “The Hike” appeared in the 
September issue. We should like him to send in his address so 
his check can be mailed. Tuer Eprrors. 





spot of the farm, isa large open field which 
the boys plan to use for field meets and 
other scout activitte Already the boys have 
chosen and made ready an ideal spot for 
their council fires, where they can sit in a 
large ring and around the fire to listen to 
the stories and talks of their leaders.” The 
photograph at the left shows the cabin as 
vlewed from the rear, while the front view 
is shown in the photograph at the right. 


» 


the cooking done in pots over a 
fire. This cabin is not different 
from others erected at the time, of which 
a few still stand. It has one large room, 
with a window in the front 
and the same in the back, a loft above 
where the children slept, usually on a 
straw tick on the floor, from which they 


was 


wood 


door and 











“Down as tar as the ilight goes, 300 feet 


or more, there are tiny plants all through 
have roots and 
a :' 


land plants, they 


the water. They do not 
leaves like our 


their food through all parts ol 


take in 


their bodies. 





The Wreck Mystery 


(Continued from page ro) 


fither the Company was a fool, or else— 
you're not supposed to find out about the 
sea. It’s men you’re watching.” 

“‘T’m out here to find why ships so often 
run aground along these shores.” 


“Well, you're on the wrong ship then. Ne! 








Some fish eat these plants and other fish 
eat the fish that eat the 
“Can you see the plants from here?” asked Bill, peering 


plants.” 


down into the water swirling past the ship's side. 

‘*Not much, unless your eyes have microscopes attached to 
them,” laughed the doctor. ‘Of course, they are thicker in 
ome parts of the sea than others, but I’ll venture to say, we are 
running through a regular pasture; yes, a series of pastures, one 
on top of the other, with thousands of fish feeding at different 
levels. If that bucket over there were filled with that sea 
water, there’d probably be a million tiny plants and animals of 
different kinds swimming in it.” 

AS THE doctor moved on toward the bow of the steamer, 
* Bill glanced at the bucket and an idea began making con- 
nections in his brain. Here was a chance to get a close-up of 
that sea-water. Quickly catching up a long rope, with scout 
trained fingers he tied it to the handle of the bucket. As the 
railing of the ship was shoulder high for him, he climbed up so 
as to give his arms free movement. Then swinging the bucket 
free from the side of the ship, he let it fall into the water through 
which the steamer was speeding while he held tightly to the 
other end of the rope. 

Che rope suddenly became taut. The bucket felt as if it was 
filling with weights of lead. Bill had a fleeting fear of losing it 

and being called to account for having done so. Then for 
the briefest moment, his arms seemed about to be jerked from 
their sockets. The next second, he went tumbling head first 
over the side of the ship. 

As he went under, he felt the currents created by the ship 
trying to pull him several directions at once. Danger of being 
cut to pieces in the propeller flashed through his mind, and 
he swam hard away from the ship as he came up. The stern 
of the steamer shot past him. Then a sailor shouted: 

**Man-overboard!” 

Almost at the same instant a life preserver came circling 
through the air. With a splash it struck the water and Bill 


reached it with a few strokes. The Oller slowed and stopped. 
A boat was quickly lowered. Soon Bill had been pulled in and 
was on his way back to the ship. 

“‘Sure was quick work getting me out,” Bill remarked to a 
good-natured sailor seated next tc him. ‘‘ But suppose it had 
been night or rough weather, would you have come to the 
rescue just the same?” 

“Well, if it had been very rough the old man would have 
swung the ship around and slowed down, instead of stopping 
and sending the boat after you. But maybe we would find 
you and maybe we wouldn’t, so you don’t want to try that 
fool trick again.” 

When Bill reached the Ofter’s deck again, he realized more 
fully that it had been a fool trick. The Captain was mad as a 
hornet. ‘‘Suppose we’ll have to fix up a nursery for this awk 
ward fresh-water brat,” he growled. 

‘Guess you'll have to put me in that nursery, too,’”’ spoke 
up Dr. Wilmot quickly, angered by the Captain’s attitude 
toward Bill. “I’m only a fresh-water sailor myself.” 

‘““How’s that?” exclaimed the Captain in astonishment. 

“This is the second time I was ever even this far from 
shore,”’ explained the doctor. 

The huge old sea veteran seemed to have lost his mental bear- 
ings foramoment. Thena fiercer anger spread over his face. 

“Do you mean that the Company has sent a man to find out 
about these wrecks who hardly knows one sort of ship from 
another?” 

‘Yes, sometimes a stranger may see things that the fellow 
who has lived in a neighborhood all his life may overlook,”’ said 
the doctor somewhat humbly. 

‘“’Tain’t likely. I don’t mind saying, it’s plumb foolish to 
send a man out there that never smelt salt water except at a 
bathing beach,” protested the Captain. 

The scientist merely gazed silently out toward the horizon. 
Finally the angry captain burst out again. 


Erickson has traveled this coast for thirty 
years, and he’s never lost a ship yet. It’s bad seamanship 
that loses em.” 

“Whoever or whatever is responsible, 
replied the doctor coldiy. 

“Go ahead, but Ili let you and the Company and anybody 
else understand that I’m not going to have any spies around 
me.” 

“That'll do,” flared up Doctor Wilmot, flushing to the roots 
of his faded red hair. 

“Yes, it will do,’ snarled the captain. Go ahead, Mr. 
Investigator, but remember Nels Erickson is master of this 
ship. What he says goes.” 


I mean to find out,” 





HE captain’s words had stung Bill to the quick. He feared 

Dr. Wilmot might also decide he was merely in the way 
He realized too in angering the captain by falling overboard 
and losing the bucket he had brought about ill-feeling which 
might interfere with the doctor’s investigation. It was up to 
him to make amends for the trouble he had caused, and 
remembering what the doctor had said in the restaurant, he 
started to learn all he could about wrecks from whoever 
would talk to him. A dull blue cloud spreading upward from 
the horizon in the southwest and long swells in the sea made 
the subject of storms an easy one to find out about. 

The doctor himself was busy studying the charts and the 
ship’s log in which were recorded the speed, the distance 
covered, and every change made in the direction of the course. 
Although Captain Erickson avoided him, the mate was in- 
clined to be sociable. He showed the doctor on the map how 
for many miles along the rocky Pacific Coast there were no 
places where ships could make safe landings. He also pointed 
out how the shore curved inward between series of projecting 
points and explained how ships in the coast trade usually cut 
across from one point to the next without following the inward 

(Continued on page Jo) 
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News of the Grand Council 
By Torkel Gundel 


OUR important propositions have been 
brought to the attention of the Council 

Chiefs. Two received the necessary two 
thirds vote to pass them, while the other two 
were defeated. Council Chief Roy McDonald 
of Council District No. 7 introduced three 
propositions, of which one was passed. The 
propositions, as submitted, read as follows: 

PROPOSITION NO. 1. That the Long 
House be given the necessary permission to 
force the editors of “‘ Scoutopics”’ to make good 
on their unexpired subscriptions. This pub- 
lication has lost its official charter and we have not been able 
to get an answer from them as to what they propose to do 
with the subscriptions and ads they had on hand. All the 
Council Chiefs voted YES with the exception of those in 
Districts No. 4, 11, and 15. 

The editor of this publication was informed of our intention, 
and a letter followed, giving a satisfactory reply. The publica- 
tion will be revived. However, all scouts who desire to have 
their money, the balance of their subscription, refunded should 
write to ‘“‘Scoutopics,” Box 224, Columbia, Mo. 

We at the Long House are doing everything possible to 
encourage the editors of Amateur Publications to publish bet- 
ter periodicals, and in return we expect them to live up to the 
Charter rules. This is one of few cases we have had for some 
time. We also appreciate the almost unanimous vote of the 
Council Chiefs in favor of this proposition, since several of 
them are editors themselves. 

PROPOSITION NO. 2. That all news items mailed to the 
scouts from the Long House for publication in the local news- 
papers must be re-written by the scouts before being submitted 
to local papers. PASSED. This proposition came near 
being defeated. The following Council Chiefs voted YES: 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14,15. The following voted NO: 1, 5, 7, 
10, 11. Roy McDonald of District No. 7 should be given 
credit for bringing this proposition before the Chiefs because, 
as he said, the method we previously used in submitting the 
news stories encouraged plagiarism, in that we awarded Con- 
tributors’ points toward the Merit Medals just to have: the 
scouts hand the prepared copy to the local editor. These news 
stories sent out by us were intended as data and the scouts are 
supposed to use the information, add local scout news and then 
submit it tothe editor. The reason the five Council Chiefs voted 
against this proposition is doubtless because they are of the 
opinion that not very many of the scouts are qualified to write 
good news items. These Chiefs value the publicity we are able 
to get, very highly, while McDonald values the Merit Medals 
and does not want them cheapened any more than is necessary. 

PROPOSITION NO. 3. That 5 Contributing points shall 
be awarded for the first 300 words and 5 points for each 200 


thereafter. This refers to the newspaper articles. DE- 
FEATED. The following Council Chiefs voted YES: 3, 4, 


6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15. The following voted NO: 1, 2, 5, 8, 9, 
12. This was more or less expected. The majority of the rank 
and file believe it is difficult enough to win the Merit Medals, 
and that quality ought to be considered more than quantity. 
Rex Stadel, Chief of No. 2, is of this opinion. Harold Kelly, 
Chief of District No. 8, says in part: “I do not believe in the 
number of words as a standard for points. Let the Amateur 
Publication editors and the Long House award points accord- 
ing to their good judgment, within reasonable limits. Present 
method is the best, I think.’’ Frank Bowker is of the same 
opinion. The Chiefs who voted in favor of this proposition 
did not give their reasons for doing so. The present system 
will therefore remain in force. 

PROPOSITION NO. 4. That the Gold Quill shall be won 
entirely through the Amateur Publications and Boys’ Lire, 
newspaper articles being excluded. DEFEATED. The fol- 


lowing Chiefs voted YES: 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14. The fol- 
lowing voted NO: 5, 6, 8, 0, 11. 


The Chief of District 15 








remained neutral. J. Dan Dunaway of District No. 5 wrote 
a long letter giving his stand. Quite a number of scouts are 
doing good work writing for the newspapers, and thereby 
boosting the organization, and to discourage them would be 
fatal. Harold Kelly is of the same opinion, saying: “‘I believe 
that newspaper articles are of great importance to scoutdom!” 
Allen Rebo of District No. 11 says in short: “‘We need the 
newspaper publicity. Let’s have more of it.” 

Philip J. Kjaglien, 1924 Council Chief of District No. 12, 
made a good suggestion just as his term expired. He suggested 
that the publisher of the official organ in each District send 
a copy of his paper to each of the fifteen other Council Chiefs. 
In this way they are able to exchange ideas and improve the 
Council District activities. 


Council District No. 13 now has an official organ. Glenn 


E. Brown of Priest River, Idaho, Council Chief of this Dis- 
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The Secretary of Agriculture Becomes 
Member of Lone Scout Committee 


The invitation of the Lone Scouts of 
America to accept a position on the Advisory 
Council has had my consideration. My 
deep interest in all movements that are 
helpful in developing boys, and especially 
those that work with rural boys, prompts 
me to accept this offer. 

There is an opportunity for the Lone 
Scouts of America to perform a great service 
in training and developing the boys who are 
not so situated that they can become a part 
of an organized group. They may also 
serve the young people who are not attracted 
to organized groups. 

In accepting a membership on the Advis- 
ory Council of the Lone Scouts of America, 
I do so with the desire that I be active in 
this capacity. I should appreciate being 
advised at all times of the progress that the 
organization is making, of the policies in 
force, and the changes contemplated. I 
desire that my membership on this Advisory 
Council be one of service to the boys and 
girls of the United States. 

HOWARD M. GORE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 











trict, has made “Pacific Scout,” published by Ralph Hill 
Salazar, the official organ. Salazar’s address is 535 N. Main 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif—Frank A. Lass, G. C., L. S. C. 


Have You Answered Roll Call Yet? 


F YOU haven’t answered Roll Call yet you’ll be marked 

absent for the whole year. We have set aside the period 
between January 1st and February rst as the Roll Call time. 
Better attend to this as soon as possible. Send a card to the 
Long House, soo N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., saying 
that you want to remain active for the year 1925. It only 
takes a minute of your time, so DO IT NOW! 

Roy McDonald has induced the publishers of the “Americana 
Annual” and the “International Year Book” to include a 
write-up of the Lone Scouts of America. An account of the 
organization appeared in the last year’s issue of these publica- 
tions. The articles deal with everything pertaining to the 
organization which the outsider should know, the number of 
members, program of activities, the Degrees, Amateur Pub- 
lications, Grand Council, Local Tribes, Officers and Council 
Chiefs. This year’s article was re-written because a number of 
changes have taken place since last year, namely the merger 
and the changes that went with it. 


News of, the Lone Scout Amateur Publications 


HE Council Chiefs have voted to award official Charters 
to four new publications, namely: Eastern Star, The Pita, 
Humouristic, and Peppette. All publications except Humouris- 
tic received a unanimous vote. One Council Chief voted 
against the latter. 
Pita is a new semi-monthly publication, devoted almost 
entirely to Lone Scouts news. 
Peppette is edited by Earl V. Stapleford of Augusta, Maine. 
For the last two months we have been keeping after the edi- 
tors of some of the papers which have discontinued, in cases 
where no provisions were made to take care of the unexpired 
subscriptions as provided for in the official Charter rules. 
Elsewhere on this page we informed you that Scoutopics will 
be revived. So that takes care of-the questions concerning 
this publication. 






Pals Magazine, which discontinued almost 
a year ago is coming back to life. Olin Joslen 
published this magazine together with Lionel 
C. Palmer for some time. Olin Joslen, who is 
now living in Chicago, called us on the phone 
the other day and announced that he had 
written to Lionel C. Palmer, asking him to 
turn the list of subscribers and material over 
to him, as he intends to revive the magazine. 
The first issue will appear in March and will 
contain twelve 6x9 pages. 

About six months ago, William Stremick 
of Philadelphia discontinued his publi- 
cation, Pennsy Scout, and turned the 
list of subscribers over to Andrew Margo, 
of McKeesport, Pa. Lone Scout Margo 
at that time was starting a publication called Boy 
Partners. So far nothing has been heard of this _publi- 
cation with which Pennsy Scout was to consolidate. Now, 
Stremick writes us that he has entered the printing business 
and has more time to devote to Lone Scout activities and wants 
to revive the Pennsy Scout. He has asked Margo to return 
his list of subscribers. 

Here is a Lone Scout editor who discontinued his publication 
and refunded the money on the unexpired subscriptions. His 
name is Felix Hernandez of La Mesa, New Mexico. He pub- 
lished Desert Gold, a very attractive little publication while it 
lasted. 

The new Official Lone Scout Handbooks are off the press. 
Every Lone Scout, especially those who are actively engaged 
in various branches of our program, should send a dime to the 
Long House, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, for a copy. 

A list of all the Lone’Scouts who won titles and other honors 
during the year 1924 is also ready. A postcard will bring 
you one. 


Pow-Wow Department 


ELIX DAMARADZKI acted as host at the Christmas 
Banquet given by the Mohave Local Tribe of Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 23rd. The Mohave Tribe owes its thanks 
to Mrs. Simons, who graciously allowed the Tribe the use of 
her home for the occasion. Among those present at the affair 
were: Felix Damaradzki; past and present Council Chief of 
District No. 8, Harold B. Kelly and Albert Karalfa; Steve 
Mackowski, Walter Tanski, Robert Breesman, Chester Heim- 
lich, Louis Nagy, John Linch, Walter Bernstein, a former Boy 
Scout patrol leader of Montreal. The entire affair was a 
huge success.—Albert B. Karalfa. 

Charles Arrera, G. C., is organizing the local tribes of 
Pennsylvania into a Pennsylvania Federation of Local Tribes. 
He requests local tribes of that State to send in applications. 
Any scout interested in organizing a Federation in his council 
may obtain details by writing to the address below, enclosing 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

Pennsylvania is going to stage a rally next summer in 
McKeesport, Pa. Andy P. Margo, 227 Erie Street, is the gen- 
eral promoter. An early publicity campaign is being launched 
in order that the affair may be a great success. Armstrong 
Perry has promised to help in every way. Mr. James E. West, 
our new Chief Totem, and Mr. Armstrong Perry hope to 
be present and the Mayor of McKeesport will be invited. 
Further information may be obtained from Andrew P. Margo, 
or from Charles Arrera, G. C. 

Los Angeles held the first rally of 1925 on New Year’s Day 
at Culver City, five miles from the city, on the grounds of the 
Pacific Military Academy, obtained through the good offices of 
Mrs. Katherine Loughan, director of the institution.—Jacob 
C. Borngesser, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Help to Kodak Fans 

[* SCOUTS will write me I will try to help 
them in developing, printing and enlarging, 

also trick photography. 

I would like to hear from scouts who are 
interested in moving-picture photography.— 
MERLE Porter, R. D. 2, Orange, Calif. 

I think you will have a large correspondence, 
Scout. Thank you. 


How to Make a Target 

WOULD like to know how to make a target 

for Archery Practice —GARDNER BAZEMORE. 

Make a rope of straw about three inches in 
diameter by binding the straw with wrapping 
of twine, curl the straw rope up in a spiral, 
cover it with white oil cloth and paint the 
target on its surface. 


A Scout Helps Himself 

OW may I secure the outfit described by 
you in September Boys’ Lire for printing 

leaves on papersPp—ARTHUR HOsSENLOpP. 
Make it yourself. I made mine. Any tin 
box will do, a piece of glass and some printers’ 
ink in a pill box. Never buy anything that 

you can make. 


A Rare Stamp 
Scout RoBert Courter: 

You did not give me your address so I could 
not write you personally. Your stamp may be 
a rare one. Write the Scott Stamp Co., 33 
West 44th St., New York City. Stamp collect- 
ing is not close enough related to scouting 
activities to justify a merit badge. 


Some Good Indian Stories 
1. How can I make a boat waterproof? 
2. What are the duties of a scribe? 
3. How can our troop raise money? 
4. What books contain good short Indian 
stories?-—ScouT STEVE SCHEELE. 


1. This depends upon the kind of boat and 
its condition. A cedar row-boat requires 
different treatment from a canvas canoe. 

. Calking and painting usually will fix it. 

2. The scribe keeps the minutes of each 
meeting, keeps the troop records, writes the 
troop history, sends news notes about the 
troop and makes up the report to the local 
council. 

3. Give shows, fairs, collect waste paper to 
sell, mow lawns, shovel walks in winter, 
plant gardens in spring—there are hundreds 
of ways to earn money, as troop records 
show us. 

4. See how many of these Indian books are 
in your library. They are all good. “Book of 
the American Indian,” “Boy’s Parkman,” 
“Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains,” 
“Boy’s Book of Indian Warriors,” “ Blackfeet 
Indian Stories,’ “The Punishment of the 
Stingy,” “‘Pawnee Hero ,Tales,” “Wigwam 
Stories.” 


Try a Starvation Hike in Your Troop 

1. What is the best way to make a torch, and 
what material is used? 

2. Is there an official scout cap? 

3. Which is the poison ivy, three or five 
leaves? 

4. When you are depending wholly upon the 
wilds for your food how is the best way to 
prepare it and what are some of the things 
obtained? 

5. I have two good flint stones and have 
tried to start a fire with them. I have used 
newspaper, excelsior and burnt rags. I get 






plenty of sparks but cannot catch it. Will you 
please tell me why it is? 

6. Are there any wild bobcats, lynx, deer, 
etc., anywhere near the central part of southern 
Iowa?—Lyman Yost. 

1. Even when thrown into a blazing fire it 
is almost impossible to burn a pine knot. But 
fat pines, split in slivers about the size of one’s 
fingers, can be pounded into the form of a torch 
with green bark by having small cross sticks 
thrust between the torch sticks so as to separate 
them and get a draught. I have traveled two 
and a half miles under ground in a cave with 
no light but pine sticks, held three at a time 
inmy hand. One stick will not burn separate- 
ly. A Northwoods torch is made by folding 
a strip of birchbark and pinching it in the 
split end of a stick. The green birchbark 
burns readily with a bright blaze. 

2. The only official cap is the scout hat, 
which may be obtained from the Supply 
Department. 

3. Poison Ivy has three-lobed leaves. 

4. The best way to prepare food is to cook it; 
it is always safest to cook everything. John 
Slover, escaping from the Indians, had nothing 
to eat but seven raspberries until the fourth 
day at 3 o’clock and on an empty stomach he 
swam the Muskegon River. This is only given 
to show that you do not die immediately of 
starvation. In season there are wild rasp- 
berries, wild blackberries, wild service berries, 
wild gooseberries, wild huckleberries, wild 
blueberries, wild strawberries, wild checker- 
berries or wintergreen, wild partridge berries. 
The checkerberries may be found almost all 
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the year, they stay on the bush all winter. The 
inner bark of the slippery elm, the gummy, 
sugary stuff under the bark of the sugar pine 
(pincus contorta) are good. It is said that 
Adirondack means bark-eaters. One acre of 
cat-tails can furnish two tons of edible flour; 
peel the roots and take out the center; it looks 
like the pith in a stick; bruise it and boil it 
fresh; it is more or less solid starch; dried and 
pulverized it makes flour. Many people have 
used lichens in an emergency, but they are not 
palatable food. The young shoots of poke- 
berry, cooked like asparagus, the water changed 
two or three times, are common food in some 
parts of the country. In the South you have 
persimmons in season. In the fall you have 
beech nuts, hazel, hickory, pecans and walnuts. 
Some people eat the fat grub worms cut out of 
logs, first cutting off their heads, legs and 
pinchers; I do not believe I would care to try 
these. Some say that frozen ants, chopped 
out of a log, are good, but I would prefer, and 
have eaten, all sorts of turtles, broiled snakes, 
wild mice which you can trap, chipmunks, 
rabbits, squirrels, muskrats and other small 
mammals. I have even eaten skunk and alli- 
gator tail. Slover was stark naked, had no 
means of building a fire and as near as I can 
make out he chewed the sour grass and sheep 
sorrel. I have eaten yellow dock, it makes good 
food cooked; people in Connecticut eat the 
young milkweed. The inner bark of black 
birch is good to eat. Dr. Robert T. Morris 
of New York grew fat in the wilderness after 
he had given the starving natives all of his 
civilized rations. When Slover’s raw food 
gave him indigestion a little wild ginger fixed 
him all right. 

5. Catching the spark is the trick of using a 
flint and steel. See directions to Scout Delaney 
in the January issue. 

6. No. 

(Concluded on page 50) 


A Great “Two-lTube Receiver 


HE Roberts receiver is 

probably the most effi- 
cient of radio sets. Radio 
efficiency may be defined by 
engineers in involved lan- 
guage camouflaged by a 
flare of formulas. But, getting down to brass 
tacks it resolves itself into results per tube. 
There is no set in the world[that gives greater 
results for two tubes than the Roberts. This 
receiver is named after Walter B. Van Roberts, 
who developed his circuit at Princeton Univer- 
sity for Radio Broadcast magazine, and the 
good work was further carried on in the 
laboratories of this publication under the di- 
rection of Arthur. H. Lynch, its editor. The 
Roberts set is ultra-efficient because it com- 
bines three independently effi- 
cient operations—tuned radio 
frequency amplification, re- 
generation, and reflex. Tuned 
radio frequency is the most 
efficient form of r. f. amplifica 
tion for the same reason that a 
tuned receiver is a better set 
than one which is untuned. 
Regeneration itself is equal to 
at least one stage of radio 
frequency intensification, and 
adds greatly to selectivity and 
sensitivity. Reflexing is funda 
mentally efficient—for it makes 
one tube do almost the work 
of two. 


Building the Roberts 

These parts are needed to 
construct the Roberts set—if 
the set is entirely home built: 

Two Cardwell (or equiva- 
lent) .coos mfd. variable con- 
densers (grounded rotor low 
loss type). 

.oo5 mfd. Micadon. 

00025 mfd. Micadon. 

.co25 mfd. Micadon. 

‘Amertran audio-frequency 
amplifying transformer. 

Two 10-ohm rheostats. 


Complete Directions for Building a Compact and Efficient Radio Receiving 


Set Which Gives Wonderfully Satisfactory Results 
By Zeh Bouck 


Two sockets. 

One grid condenser with grid leak clips: 
.00025 mfd. condenser, grid leak, 3 megohms. 

Bus bar for connections. 

Spaghetti. 

Binding posts. 

Panel, formica or bakelite. 
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Wood sub-base. 

Contact points. 

Switch lever. 

Parts for coils (5-10 cent store spider web 
forms, wire, No. 22 and 26 B & S). 

If the set is to be made with purchased 
coils—parts for coils are omitted and special 





view of the completed receiver showing arrangement of parts 
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coils and mountings bought 
instead. 

Because of the great vari- 
ation in price of these vari- 
ous parts, no price estimate 
is given. Any piece of ap- 
paratus which will do the same work as a 
special one mentioned in the article may be 
substituted for it. 

Figures 1, 2 (see page 50) and 3 (see below) 
tell most of the story about this wonderful 
little set. Figure 1 is the diagram showing 
connections. Figure 2 shows how to drill the 
panel, if the reader does not care to work up a 
special layout, while Figure 3 is a back view 
of a completed set mounted according to the 
specifications in the preceding figure. 

All the parts for this set can 
be purchased—and this is 
suggested, though, as men- 
tioned, the coils may be wound 
by the builder. Starting from 
left to right, on the diagram, 
we first come to the antenna 
coupler. This can be a stand- 
ard vario coupler, though there 
is no necessity of ever varying 
the coupling. The special 
spider web coupler can be 
bought or made. The winding 
forms consist of the usual 
disks of pasteboard, bakelite or 
fiber, having an odd number of 
about seventeen spokes, with a 
first turn diameter of about 
two inches. Figure 4 may be 
cut out and used as a model. 

The primary of the antenna 
coupler has 40 turns of wire 
with leads tapped to the begin- 
ning and to the 1st, 2nd, 5th, 
roth, 20th, 30th, and to the 
end turns. Number 22 double 
cotton covered wire can be 
used for all windings except 
Nand P. All coils, excepting 
the secondaries, are wound 
‘“‘over one under one.” The 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


The Radiola that brings in far stations without 
ground or antenna—that gets the station you 
want—gets it always at the same marked spot— 
gets it simply—clearly! Its tone is as famous as 
its performance. 


This symbol is your 
of quality protection 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
: Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, 


} and the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Music 


Far away 1n a spacious hall, a great orchestra 
unrolls the rich melody-pattern of a master 
symphony. Far away in a vast cathedral, an 
organ pours forth the theme of an age-old 
hymn. Far away in a world-famed opera 
house, a drama is revealed in song 


Far away—but with a turn of the dials—zear! 
Near—vivid—real—with the Radiola Super- 
Heterodyne. You are part of the audience— 
a silent, moveless listener to magical sounds. 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radiola 
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item in the work of profanation they 
would find—an item that nowise 
would modify the conclusion to which 
I anticipated they would come. 


A STRANGE and mysterious thing is the working of terror 
on the human mind. Some it renders incapable of thought 
or action, paralyzing their limbs and stagnating the blood in 
their veins; such creatures die in anticipating death. Others 
under the stress of that grim passion have their wits preter- 
naturally sharpened. The instinct of self-preservation as- 
sumes command of all their senses, and urges them to action. 

I thank God with a full heart that to this latter class do I 
belong. After one gelid moment, spent with eyes and mouth 
agape, my hands fallen limp beside me and my hair bristling 
with afiright, I became myself again and never calmer than in 
that dread moment. I went to work with great swiftness. 

Concealment—concealment for myself and her—was the 
thing that now imported; and no sooner was the thought con- 
ceived than the means were devised. 

The odds against me lay in the little time at my disposal. 
Yet a little time there was. The door was stout, and Messer 
Ramiro might take no violent means of bursting it, lest the 
noise should arouse the street—and I well could guess how 
little he would relish having lights to shine upon this deed of 
night of his 

With what tools his shbirro was at work I could not say; 
but surely they must be such as would leave me a few 
moments. Already the fellow had begun. I could make 
out a soft crunching sound, as of steel biting into wood. To 
act, then! 

With movements swift as a cat’s, and as silent, I went to 
work. Like a ghost I glided round the coftin to the other side, 
where the lid was lying. I took it up, and when for a moment 
I had deposited Madonna Paola on the ground, I mounted the 
bench and gently but quickly set back that lid as it had been. 
Next I gathered up the cumbrous pall, and mounting the bench 
once more I spread it across the coffin. 

At last it was done. I set the bench where first it had been, 
at the foot of the catafalque, and gathering up Madonna in my 
arms, I bore her swiftly out of the circle of light of those four 
tapers into the black, impenetrable gloom beyond—towards 
the high altar. 

Thus I gained the chancel, hurtling against the railing as I 
passed, and pausing for an instant, wondering whether those 
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without could have heard the noise which in my clumsiness 
I had made. But the grinding sound continued uninterrupted. 
I mounted the altar-steps, the distant light behind me still 
feebly guiding me; I ran round to the right, and heaved a great 
sigh of relief to find my hopes verified, and that the altar of San 
Domenico was as the altar of other churches I had known. It 
stood a pace or so from the wall, and behind it there was just 
such narrow hiding-room as I had looked to find. 

I paused at the mouth of that black opening, and even as I 
paused, something hard that gave out a metallic sound fell at 
the far end of the church. Instinct told me it was the lock 
which those miscreants had cut from the door. I waited for no 
more, but I plunged into that black space. 

Madonna, wrapped in my cloak as she was, I set down upon 
the ground, and then I crept forward on hands and knees and 
thrust out my head, trusting to the darkness to envelop me. 

From where I watched it was impossible to see the door 
in the black gloom. Away in the center of the church, an 
island of light in that vast sea of blackness, stood the catafalque 
with its four wax torches. Something creaked, and almost 
immediately I saw the flames of those tapers bend towards me, 
beaten over by the gust that smote them from the door. Thus 
I surmised that Ramiro and his men had entered. The soft 
fall of their feet, for they were treading lightly now, succeeded, 
and at last they came into view, shadowy at first, then sharply 
outlined as they approached the light. 

A moment they stood in half-whispered conversation, their 
voices a mere boom of sound in which no word was to be dis- 
tinguished. Then I saw Ramiro suddenly step forward—I 
knew him by his great height—and drag away, even as I had 
done, the pall that hid the coffin. Next he seized the bench 
and gave a brisk order to his men in a less cautious voice, so 
that I caught his words. 

“Spread a cloak,” said he, and, in obedience, the four that 
were with him took a cloak among them, each holding one of its 
corners. It was thus that he meant to bear her with him. 

He mounted now the bench, and I could imagine with what 
elation of mind he put out his hands to remove the coffin-lid. 
As well as if his soul had been transformed into a book con- 
ceived for my amusement did I surmise the exultant mood 
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that then possessed him. He had 
tricked Filippo; he had out-witted us 
all—Madonna herself, included—and 
he was leaving no trace behind 
him that should warrant any so 
much as to dare to think that this vile deed was the work of 
Messer Ramiro del’ Orca, Governor of Cesena. 

But Fate, that arch-humorist, that jester of the gods, de- 
lights in mighty contrasts, and has a trick of exalting us by 
false hopes and hollow lures on the very eve of working our 
discomfiture. From the soul that but a moment back had been 
aglow with evil satisfaction there burst a sudden cry of rage 
that disregarded utterly the sanctity of that consecrated place. 

“The coffin is empty!” 

It was the roar of a beast enraged, and it was succeeded by 
a heavy crash as he let fall the coffin-lid; a second later a still 
louder sound awoke the night-echoes of that silent place. In 
a burst of maniacal frenzy he had caught the coffin itself a 
buffet of his mighty fist, and hurled it from its trestles. 

Then he leapt down from the bench, and flung all caution 
to the winds in the excitement that possessed him. 

“Tt is a trick of that smooth-faced knave Filippo,” he 
cried. ‘They have laid a trap for us, animals, and you never 
informed yourselves.” 

The swelling veins in his brow, and the mad bulging of 
his hideous eyes, for Terror spoke in his words, and the 
Governor of Cesena, overbearing bully though he was, could 
on occasion, too, become a coward. 

“Out of this!” he growled at them. ‘See that your swords 
hang ready. Away!” 

“Come!” he barked. “Let us go separately. I first, and do 
you follow me and get clear of Pesaro as best you can.” His 
voice grew lower, and from what else he said I but caught the 
words, “‘Cesena” and “to-morrow night,” from which I gath- 
ered that he was appointing that as their next meeting-place. 

Ramiro went, and scarce had the echoes of his footsteps died 
away ere the others followed in a rush, fearful of being caught 
in some trap that was here laid for them, and but restrained 
from flying on the instant by their still greater fear of that 
harsh master, Ramiro. 

Thanking Heaven for this miraculous deliverance, I turned 
me now to Madonna Paola. Her breathing was grown 
more heavy and more regular, so that in all respects she was as 
one sleeping healthily. Soon I hoped that she might awaken, 
for to seek to bear her thence and to the Palace in my arms 





Presently the grim procession overlook me, and at sight of the dark, cowled figures in the lurid light of the wax torches, I fell on my knees 
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would have been a madness. And 
now it occurred to me that I should 
have restoratives at hand against 
the time of her regaining conscious- 
ness. Inspiration suggested to me 
the wine that should be stored in 
the sacristy for altar purposes. It 
was unconsecrated, and there could 
be no sacrilege in using it. 

I crept round to the front of the 
altar. At the angle a candle-branch 
protruded, standing no higher than 
my head. It held some three or four 
tapers, and was so placed to enable 
the priest to read his missal at early 
Mass on dark winter mornings. I 
plucked one of the candles from its 
socket, and hastening down the 
church, I lighted it from one of the 
burning tapers of the bier. Screen- 
ing it with my hand, I retraced my 
steps and regained the chancel. 
Then turning to the left, I made for 
a door that I knew should give ac- 
cesstothesacristy. It yielded tomy 
touch, and I passed down a short 






stone-flagged passage, and entered 
the spacious chamber beyond. 

An oak settle was placed against 
one wall, and above it hung an 
enormous, rudely carved crucifix. 
Facing it against the other wall 
loomed a huge piece of furniture, 
half-cupboard, half-buffet. On a 
bench in a corner stood a basin and 
ewer of metal, whilst a few vest- 
ments hanging beside these com- 
pleted the furniture of this austere 
and whitewashed chamber. Setting 
my candle on the buffet, I opened 
one of the drawers. It was full of 
garments of different kinds, among 
which I noticed several monks’ hab 
its. 1 rummaged to the bottom only 
to find some odd pairs of sandals. 

Disappointed, I closed the drawer 
and tried another, with no better 
fortune. Here were under-vest- 
ments of fine linen, newly washed 
and fragrant with rosemary. I 
abandoned the drawer and gave my 
attention to the cupboard above. 
It waslocked, but the key was there. 
It opened, and my candie reflected a 
blaze on gold and silver vessels, con- 
secrated chalices, a dazzling mon- 
strance, and several richly carved 
‘ciboria of solid gold, set with pre- 
cious stones. But in a corner I es- 
‘pied a dark-brown, gourd-shaped 
object. It was a skin of wine, and, 
‘with a half-suppressed cry of joy I 
seized it. In that instant a piercing 
scream rang through the stillness 
of the church, and startled me so 
that I stood there for some seconds frozen in horror, a hun- 
dred wild conjectures leaping to my mind. 

Had Ramiro remained hidden, and was he returned? Did 
the scream mean that Madonna Paola had been awakened by 
his rough hands? ’ 

A second time it came, and now it seemed to break the hide- 
ous spell that its first utterance had cast over me. Dropping 
the leather bottle, I sped back, down the stone passage to the 
door that abutted on the chancel. 

There, by the high altar, I saw a form that seemed at first 
luminous and ghostly, but in which presently I recognized 
Madonna Paola, the dim rays of the distant tapers finding out 
her white robe. She was alone, and I knew then that it was but 
the very natural fear consequent upon awakening in such a 
place that had provoked the cry I had heard. 

“Madonna,” I called, advancing swiftly toward her. ‘“ Ma- 
donna Paola!” There was a gasp, a moment’s stillness, 
then— 

“Lazzaro?” she cried, questioningly. 
pened? Why am I here?” 

I was beside her now, and found her trembling like an aspen. 

“Something horrible has happened, Madonna,” I answered. 
“But it is over now, and the evil is averted.” 

“But how came I here?” 

“That you shall learn.”” I stooped to gather up the cloak 
which had slipped from her shoulders as she advanced. “Do 
you wrap this about you,” I urged her, and with my own 
hands I assisted to enfold her in that mantle. “Are you faint, 
Madonna?” I asked. 

“I scarce know,” she answered in a frightened voice. 
“There is a black horror upon me. Tell me,’ she implored 
again, “what does it mean?” 

I drew her away now, promising to satisfy her in the fullest 
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“What has hap- 
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I drew her away after a time and led her to the sacristy, prom- 
ising to explain so soon as she had recovered from her fear 


- manner once she were out of these forbidding surroundings. 


I Jed her to the sacristy and seating her upon the settle I pro- 
duced that wine-skin once again. At first she babbled like a 
child of not being thirsty; but I was insistent. 

“It is no matter of quenching thirst, Madonna,” I told her. 
“The wine will warm and revive you. Come, Madonna mia, 
drink.” 

She obeyed me now, and having got the first gulp down her 
throat she drank a lusty draught that was not long in bringing 
a healthier color to replace the ashen pallor of her cheeks. 

“T am so cold, Lazzaro,”’ she complained. 

I turned to the drawer in which I had espied the rough 
monks’ habits, and pulling one out I held it for her to don. 
She sat there now, in that garment of coarse black cloth, the 
cowl flung back upon her shoulder, the fairest postulate that 
ever entered upon a novitiate. 

“You are good to me, Lazzaro,”’ she murmured plaintively, 
‘and I have used you very ill.”” She paused a second, passing 
her hand across her brow. Then—‘“‘What is the hour?” she 
asked. 

It was a question that I left unheeded. I bade her brace 
herself and have courage for the tale I was to tell. I assured 
her that the horror of it was all passed and that she had 
naught to fear. So soon as her natural curiosity should be 
satisfied it should be hers to return to her brother at the 
Palace. 

“But how came I thence?” she cried. “I must have lain ina 
swoon, for I remember nothing.” And then her swift mind, 
leaping to a reasonable conclusion, and assisted, perhaps, by 
the memory of the shattered catafalque which she had seen— 
“Did they account me dead, Lazzaro?” she asked of a sudden, 
her eyes dilating with a curious affright as they were turned 
upon my own. 
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“Yes, Madonna,” answered T, 
“you were accounted dead.” And, 
with that, I told her the entire 
story of what had befallen, saving 
only that I left my own part un- 
mentioned, norsought toexplainmy 
opportune presence in the church. 
When I spoke of the coming of 
Ramiro and his knaves she shud- 
dered and closed her eyes in very 
awe. At length, when I had done, 
she opened them again, and again 
she turned them full upon me. 

Their brightness seemed to in- 
creas¢ a moment, and then I saw 
that she was quietly weeping. 

‘And you were there to save me, 
Lazzaro?” she murmured broken- 
ly. ‘‘Lazzaro mio, it seems that 
you are ever at hand when I have 
need of you. You are indeed my 
one true friend—the one true 
friend that never fails me.” 

“Are you feeling stronger, Ma- 
donna?” I asked abruptly, roughly 
almost. 

‘“Yes, lam stronger.” She stood 
up as if to test her strength. ‘In- 
deed little ails me saving the horror 
of this thing. The thought of it 
seems to turn me sick and dizzy.”’ 

“Sit then and rest,” said I. 
‘Presently, when you are more 
recovered, we will set out.” 

“Whither shall we go?” she 
asked. 

“Why, to the Palace, to your 
brother.” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, as 
though it were the last suggestion 
that she had been expecting. ‘And 
to-morrow—it will be to-morrow 
will it not?-—comes the Lord Ig 
nacio to claim his bride. He will 
owe you no mean thanks, Lazzaro.”’ 

There was a pause. I paced the 
chamber, a hundred thoughts 
crowding my mind, but overriding 
them all the conjecture of how far it 
might be from matins, and how 
soon we might be discovered by the 
monks. Presently she spoke again. 

“Lazzaro,” she inquired very 
gently, ‘‘what was it brought you 
to the church?” 

“T came with the others, Ma- 
donna, to the burial service,” an- 
swered I, and fearing such ques- 
tions as might follow—questions 
that I had been dreading ever since 
I had brought her to the sacristy— 
“Tf you are recovered we had best 
be going,” I told her gruffly. 

“Nay, I am not yet enough re- 
covered,” answered she. ‘And 
before we go, there are some points in this strange adventure 
that I would have you make clear to me. Meanwhile, we are 
very well here. , If the good fathers come upon us, what shall 
it signify?” 4 

I groaned inwardly, and I grew, I think, more afraid than 
when Ramiro and his men had broken into the church an 
hour ago. 

“What kept you here after all were gone?” 

“T remained to pray, Madonna,” I answered brusquely. 
“Ts aught else to be done in a church?” 

“To pray for me, Lazzaro?” she asked. 

“‘Assuredly, Madonna.” 

“Faithful heart,” she murmured. ‘And I had used you so 
cruelly for the deception you practiced. But you merited my 
cruelty, did you not, Lazzaro? Say that you did, else must I 
perish of remorse.” 

“Perhaps I deserved it, Madonna. But perhaps not so 
much as you bestowed, had you but understood my motives,” 
I said unguardedly. 

“Tf I had understood your motives?” she mused. ‘Aye, 
there is much I do not understand. Even in this night’s trans- 
actions there are_not wanting things that remain mysterious 
despite the explanations you have supplied me. Tell me, Laz- 
zaro, what was it led you to suppose that I still lived?” 

“T did not suppose it,’”’ I blundered like a fool, never seeing 
whither her question led. 

“You did not?” she cried, in deep surprise. 
then, that induced you to lift the coffin-lid?” 

“You ask me more than I can tell you,” I answered, almost 
roughly. ‘Do you thank God, Madonna, that it was so, and 
never plague your mind to learn the ‘why’ of it.” 

She looked at me with eyes that were singularly luminous. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Ambrose. Dog of War 


By Fairfax Downey 


Illustrated by Hy S. Watson 


ENNEDY, the hardboiled adjutant, was inspecting 

Camp Hannatoby’s summer contingent of National 

Guard, raking the line from right to left for mis- 

placed heels or escaped whiskers. Simultaneously 
from left to right a second but unofficial inspection was being 
conducted. Both were converging on Private Hector Chester, 
rear rank, Battery ‘“ B.” 

The second inspector was employing somewhat unusual 
methods. Disregarding the angle of a campaign hat, he took 
more interest in the legs of the regiment. Every now and 
then he sniffed, although not crit- 
ically nor in disapproval. And 
once in a while he expressed pleas- 
ure by wagging his tail. It was 
clear he was not half so self-con- 
tained as the adjutant. But, like 
him, he passed up the infantry and 
Battery ‘“‘A” and made no choice. 
As Inspector Number 2 came 
within his line of 
vision, Private Hec- 
tor Chester recog- 
nized him with one 
horror-stricken 
glance as Ambrose, 
Dog of War. 

Hector noted Am- 
brose had changed 
but little since they 
had campaigned to- 
gether in France. 
Ambrose’s com- 















































plexion was still white with black spots, and he still wore the 
same fatuous grin. His shaggy coat still looked as if it were 
a misfit issue by some canine supply sergeant, and he still 
pranced from the playful crouch which caused it to be said 
of him in the artillery that his recoil springs were faulty. 
Yes, he was the same old Ambrose and just as keen on look- 
ing up a friend as ever. 

Ambrose and the adjutant, the latter sternly disregarding 
the former, were about to make selection, the one of an orderly, 
the other of a comrade. 

Hector waited, desperately hopeful. 
had done something helpful to his uniform. He was tonso- 
rially perfect. His shoes were veritable mirrors. As for his 
automatic, Mr. Colt could not have cleaned it better himself. 

For Hector was determined to win the orderly detail, no 
mean feat. The boss would be grudgingly impressed when 
Hector got back from camp on the job and told him about it. 
The boss having been an old National Guard officer would 
have to grant Hector’s initiative more than he had for some 
years. 

Suddenly Kennedy confronted Hector with critically ap- 
proving attention. 

But then Ambrose arrived. He sniffed once at the Jegs of 
Private Chester; he sniffed twice so there could be no mistake. 
It was true! It was a buddy from the old outfit in France. 

Now Ambrose was one of the clumsiest, hulking hounds 
that ever fumbled a bone on his own 1-yard line, but nothing 
could balk his enthusiasm. He emitted a delighted yelp, 
rose on hind legs, placed forepaws on the chest of Private 
Chester and licked his chin, his neatly shaven chin. 

Since Ambrose had chosen a buddy, Kennedy looked else- 
where for an orderly. There were spots on Hector’s uniform 
now. The adjutant chose the next man and gave the dog 
of war a boot that sent him yipping from the field. 

“Retreat” proceeded on its ordered course, but Private 
Hector Chester went through the motions mechanically. 
Another chance for distinction had gone by the board, the 
boss would tell him he was no use on the job until he was more 
reconstructed. Old Man Hard Luck, through 
Ambrose, Dog of War, as proxy, had dealt 
him a deadly blow. His initiative was se- 
verely wounded. 

Ambrose also was wounded—mostly his 
feelings. Soldiers never had treated him that 
way before. With his tail between his legs, 
where it nevertheless did not interfere with 
the speedy time he was making, he double- 
timed it back to an old soldiers’ home near 
Camp Hannatoby, where he 
had been pensioned on re- 
turning from war, pensioned 
as a reward for distinguished 
service in the face of the 
enemy. True, Ambrose had 
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Ambrose had changed but little since they 
had campaigned together in France. 


had approached the battery to which Ambrose had been 
attached, that well-trained hound had barked and given 
warning. 

Disillusioned, Ambrose determined to roam no more. 
What if he did become unutterably wearied with the old- 
fashioned Civil War yarns sprung by the inmates of the old 
soldiers’ home? What if his flopping ears lay supine at the 
notes of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic” when they would 
have pricked up joyously at the beloved sound of “‘ K-k-k-katy,” 
or “Hinky-Dinky Parley-Voo?”’ What if he did yearn for 
World War cusswords and a phrase or two of punk French? 
After all, there is no place like a home where you don’t get 
booted. 

All unsuspected by Ambrose, fame was his in Camp Hanna- 
toby that night. His saga was sung from cot tocot. Basking 
in popular notice, his bitter chagrin at the missing of the 
orderly detail forgotten, Private Hector Chester told and 
retold the war-service record of the Dog of War, sure-fire 
inspector-alarm. And the men of Battery “B,” who al- 
ready in their summer encampment had suffered grievously 
from the unannounced descent of numerous and crabby in- 
spectors, began a strong agitation for inviting Ambrose to 
join the command. 

“You guys may be right,” admitted the still smarting Hector, 
“even though Ambrose did do me dirt this aft.” 

*SYou bet.” ‘“‘Let’s swipe him.” “He’ll save our lives.” 
Thus clamored Battery “B.” 

“‘T know we ought to be kind to dumb animals, but’’—here 
Hector sounded a solemn warning—“‘ Ambrose sometimes is an 
awful dumb, dumb animal.” 

But the howling mob would not heed him. 

So that night Private Chester undertook an embassy of 
stealth to the old soldiers’ home. The forgiving Ambrose 
was induced to go A. W. O. L. and be attached to a new outfit 
for rations. 

Metaphorically speaking, he folded his pup tent and at the 
heels of his old buddy stole silently away. 


N° many days passed before it became evident that 
Ambrose would have an opportunity to justify his repu- 


bitten no Germans, but tation, to pay his debt of hospitality to Battery “B.” For 
every time an inspector _ three days there had been no inspection in Camp Hannatoby. 
Out into the road bounded Ambrose, howling and frothing at the mouth. The cry 
) of ““Mad dog!” sent the officers scrambling into the car. 
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This was distinctly ominous. "Twasn’t natural. It was as 
good as a warning. Without doubt it was the calm before 
the storm. 

Heeding this, due preparation was made. Equipment 
was seen to be complete in every detail. Private Hector 
Chester, taking heart once more, set himself and his tent in 
order as if for the Last Judgment. 

As every soldier knows, no matter how strenuously inspec- 
tions are anticipated, there always remains something to be 
done at the last moment. And sometimes a really tricky in- 
spector arrives before the last moment. But that emer-y 
gency was now provided for, with Ambrose, sure-fire in- 
spector-proof alarm on duty night and day. 


HE order came suddenly one morning. Prepare for 

inspection. Battery “‘B” sprang into instant well- 
oiled activity. There was not a foolish virgin, so to 
speak, in the outfit. In fifteen minutes each man stood 
in readiness at the side of his cot on which was dis- 
played his equipment. “Ready for inspection, sir,” 
the first sergeant reported. 

The earnest youths of Battery ““B” thereupon visited 
from tent to tent to be sure that for the honor of the 
organization nobody had forgotten anything. Nobody 
had. 

“Woof! Woof! Woof!” resounded the warning bark of 
Ambrose. Good old Ambrose! The men scurried to 
their posts at the cots. 

The inspection, made by a National 
Guard officer who had not previously ap- 
peared at Camp Hannatoby, was a tri- 
umphal procession from the point of view 
of Battery “B.” Not a fault, not a flaw 
could be found even by this lynx-eyed 
old bird. 

Toward the last tent in the line the 
inspector progressed. There Private 
Hector Chester and his fellows waited 
confidently at rigid attention. 

Entered the inspector. Hector, staring 
straight ahead, sensed his presence. The 
officer moved from cot to cot in silent ap- 
proval. It was not until he reached the 
cot of Private Chester, that he paused, 
stared and emitted a chuckle of long-de- 
ferred, sardonic and unholy glee. He had 
found something wrong. 

One of Hector’s pup tent pegs was 
missing. The inspector came and stood 
in front of the culprit. 

It was the boss! 

The old chap had felt he needed some 
outdoor life that summer, so had returned 
to the National Guard and been assigned 
to active duty as inspector. Now with 
an accusing stare of recognition, he con- 
fronted his employee in civil life and flayed 
him in the most approved military manner. 

When the smoke had cleared away and 
the inspection was over, Battery “B” 
was restrained from laying heavy hands 
on Private Hector Chester only by the 
appearance of Ambrose, mouthing the miss- 
ing tent peg. Tent pegs had no military 
significance to the Dog of War. The 
fighting outfit he had served with in France 
had used them for kindling and toothpicks. 

The fact that Ambrose had purloined the peg lifted some 
blame from Hector in the eyes of the battery, but in that 
quarter only. By the nature of things, you can not report to 
an inspector the misdeeds of an inspector-proof hound. 


HE day of the war games dawned and found Hector list- 

less. He just didn’t want to play—not even war games. 
But when Battery “‘B” limbered up as the artillery of the 
Blue Army and swung out on the road behind its cased guidon, 
the old thrill seized on Hector again. He sat on a caisson 
crammed with blank ammunition and gloried in the dust and 
sun of the open road. The horses’ legs warmed, the battery 
took up a trot. The guns rumbled, toggle chains rattled, 
teams snorted. Scorning to hold on, Hector sat his caisson 
easily with two other cannoneers and was shaken into the 
semblance of a bag of bones. The old spirit surged up within 
him. Bring on your enemy! 

Now war games are just so many solemn bluffs. They 
would be pretty fair sport if generals and colonels and things 
did not take them so seriously. Since they do, one must 
humor them and be grimly warlike until the final whistle blows. 

Hector was ready to pretend with the best of them. In fact 
it was his earnest wish that the umpires would saunter over 
and designate the rest of his gun crew as dead, so that he could 
serve the smoking piece alone and save the day. But no such 
luck, he reflected, lapsing into discouragement. He would 
doubtless be the first to be declared a casualty. The battery 
insisted he was dead from the ears up already. 

The battery broke into a gallop and with shining eyes Private 
Hector Chester leaned into the wind. Again he was the master 
of his fate and ranked his soul by any number of files. He felt 
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the most supreme confidence that his battery would blast 
a theoretical way through the opposing Red Army for the 
Blues to win their objective. Nothing adverse could happen, 
with Ambrose securely detailed as kitchen police and even now, 
no doubt, discontentedly munching potato peelings. 

A scattering fusilade of rifle fire opened up ahead. The 
infantry advances of the two armies were in contact and were 
blazing away enthusiastically with no thought of the rifle 
cleaning their blank ammunition was storing up for them 
The fire grew heavier, increased to the left. Some crafty 
officer visioning great benefit to 
his efficiency card, was attempt- 
ing to tear off a flanking move- 
ment. 

It was a Red Army offensive. 
Back came orders to Battery 
“B” to go into action at once 
and check it. The gallop grew 
faster, but the battery com- 
mander and his detail outstripped 
the carriages. When the bat- 
tery came up, markers 
waiting behind a crest. 
prettily, the outfit 
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Ambrose was weary of the old-fash- 
ioned Civil War yarns, told by the 
inmates of the Old Soldiers’ Home 


‘Action Front,” cannoneers leaping from their seats and un- 
limbering. The teams wheeled with the limberers and dashed 
to the rear as all four guns of the battery opened up. 

No umpire could question the repulse of the Red attack by 
the Blue artillery. It was gallant and conclusive; in fact, the 
Reds evacuated the sector even before being ruled off. 

It was not twenty minutes later that a second Red attack 
was delivered on the extreme right flank. The truly Napo- 
leanic Red commander had pulled the taxicab-at-the-Marne 
act and shifted his army from flank to flank by motor trucks. 
With his field glasses, the discomfitted Blue commander could 
see the excitement created among the inspectors and umpires 
observing from the hilltop. 

Nota minute tolose. The Blue artillery must fill the breach 
again. The right flank was crumbling and being dead by the 
squad. Battery “B” to the rescue! 

Limber! Cannoneers, mount. Trot, gallop! Battery “B” 
cut across country at a breakneck pace. Drivers whipping, 
carriages careening crazily, they sped on. Now and then a 
particularly heavy bump would be struck and a cannoneer 
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would sail from a limber seat, describe a graceful arc in the 
air and hit the countryside with a thud. But not Hector. 
He clung for dear life. This time he was resolved to be in at 
the finish, even if it were his own as usual. 

A slower team delayed Hector’s gun. It was a good forty 
yards behind when the advance of the battery swung into a road 
which seemed to be made to order for more expeditious prog- 
ress to the threatened flank. 

That road was too much of a good thing. It was a snare 
and a delusion. The Red commander had counted right along 
on the Blue counter attack taking that road moving to meet his 
flank feint. So when Battery “B” emerged on that open road, 
Battery “‘A” of the Red artillery, in position on a command- 
ing crest, let fly as fast as blanks could be shoved into breeches. 

There is an old true saying in the artillery that a battery 
seen is a battery lost. It fitted Battery “B” as if it were 
made for it. Umpires pronounced the Amen for three out 
of the four guns of the Blue artillery. 

The fourth section galloping behind had heard the fire and 
pulled up in time. It retreated hastily to a wooded knoll, 
unlimbered and man-handled the gun into a position cleverly 
concealed not far from the road. 

All the squad but Hector left the gun to bring up ammuni- 
tion from the caisson—and were promptly captured along 
with the caisson by a platoon of Red 
infantry which had rolled up in a truck. 
The infantry then began to scout for the 
gun. 


ppecror, growing lonesome, began to 
reconnoitre and nosed out the sad 
reverse that had come to his companions 
inarms. There he was at last, the sole 
survivor of the gun crew. Fate had put 
a whole darn referendum up to Hector’s 
initiative! 

He slipped down the road until he found 
the empty truck in which the Red infan- 
try had come. It was his for the captur- 
ing. Buta truck is not counted an offen- 
sive weapon—at least not in time of war. 

Then flamed forth the latent fire of 
true initiative. Why not limber up his 
run to the truck? Motorize his artillery? 

Hector hopped in and drove the truck 
close to the cache of the gun by the road- 
side and sprang out, filled with a sense 
of wild exultation. In the firing and gen- 
eral confusion, the Red infantry was still 
unaware of his requisition of their trans- 
portation. 

Making a tow line fast to the rear of 
the truck, Hector slipped into the under- 
brush where the gun was hidden. The line 
would just reach the pintle of the trail. 
Success was almost within his grasp. 

Hector bent down to meet a ‘‘ Woof!” 
of welcome. It proceeded from beneath 
the gun wheels. There crouched expect- 
antly, whacking the ground to right and 
left with joyous tail, was Ambrose, Dog 
of War. 

Ambrose gave tongue. 

Fierce despairing emotions ran riot 
within the bosom of Private Chester. 
Was this comedy Hound of the Basker- 
villes to haunt his most promising mo- 
ments forever? To leap up and clumsily 
dash the cup of success from his lips? 

Again Ambrose gave tongue with 
indications that such was his enthusiasm 
at meeting his buddy he would soon be in 
full cry. The firing had slackened and 
, the barks of the kill-joy echoed startingly 

through the wood. 

Attracted by the sound, a gray touring 
car drew up in the road alongside the 
truck. By the red arm brassards of its 

occupants, Hector knew them for the Red commander and ‘his 
staff. Suspecting the enemy, they drew their automatics. 
Not a chance to capture them, and one man could not man- 
handle the 3-inch gun into position and bring it to bear on 
the car. 

Any minute the tow line would catch the attention of the 
Red officers and inevitably lead them to the last gun of the 
Blue artillery. 

Ambrose pricked up hisears. The creature cleared his throat. 

Desperately, Hector snatched and rummaged in the haver- 
sack on his back. The silence of the Dog of War must be 
bought. Out came a condiment can and the artilleryman, un- 
screwing the lid, thrust the first article that rolled out into the 
gaping jaws of his Nemesis. 

Now the name of a condiment can implies that it is to contain 
condiments. It should—if there is anything in a name—have 
supplied some condiment,some delicacy, some hors d’oeurve 
to still the: Voice of Ambrose. 

It was on the long, red, receptive tongue of Ambrose that 

, (Concluded on page 45) 
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Trying to solve the mysterious 
killing of a rhinoceros in a little 
depression among the volcanic 
rocks was almost fatal to Og 
and Ru. They were barely 
able to struggle clear of the 
deadly fumes which filled the 
pit and had strangled the animal. 
Meanwhile a great battle was 
being fought between Og’s 
people—the Hairy Men—and 
a force of invading Gorillas 
The result was still in doubt 


The 


ysterious 
Part II—Conclu 
By J. Irving C 


Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston 


ITH their shrill shouts mingling with the boom- 
ing of the attackers the Hairy men began to 
hurl stones and spears down upon the horde 
of repulsive creatures. The air was thick with 
flying missiles. Even the women and children took part in the 
encounter, throwing stones almost as accurately as the men. 
But even the terrific avalanche that the Hairy people 
launched did not serve entirely to stem the fury of the gorillas’ 
attack. There were hundreds of them and they swarmed 
about the base of the cliff and scrambled up its craggy surfaee 
with the same agility that they climbed trees, and they came 
so thick and fast that the Hairy men could not beat them back. 
But they did punish them severely, for under the direction of 
Kug and Rab the Hairy men developed a certain strategy 
in their defense. They waited until the little groups of 
invaders had climbed half-way up the cliffs, then they 
shoved several big boulders over the edge and watched 
them go hurtling down the side sweeping the gorillas off 
the surface of the cliff like flies and crushing or mangling 
them at the bottom. 
But the gorillas were not without some instinctive intelli- 
” gence which was evident in their attack, for after a time they 
stopped advancing in groups. Instead, one at a time they 
scrambled up the steep stone surface of the cliff and darted 
into one of the hundreds of caves in which the Hairy people 
dwelt. Here they waited a little while; then venturing out 
they darted a little higher on the cliff and dodged into other 
caves. In this way they escaped a great many of the terrible 
crushing stones hurled at them and gradually worked their 
way toward the top. The cliff swarmed with them. All the 
caves were crowded with them. They hid in every niche and 
crevice, and the Hairy people, seeing them come on relentlessly ; 
seeing their ugly faces, with their wicked inhuman eyes; hear- 
ing their persistent booming war-cry; and seeing them working 
their way gradually to the top; to their stronghold; to their 
last defenses, trembled and grew frightened. Already the 
women and children had been sent away, back deep into the 
forest to hide in a huge cave not far from the old volcano. The 
warriors now were massing for their last stand on the very 
cliff edge. With stone hammers held ready and spears 
leveled they crouched waiting. Already big, sinister hands 
and long, powerful arms were reaching over the edge as the 
foremost of the climbing gorillas reached the top and with 
snarls of rage attempted to drag themselves over and onto 
the flat top, there to grapple with the smaller and weaker 
Hairy men. 
Kug and Ric, crouching together at the very edge, saw a 
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Og lingered until the first Gorillas, 

actually came climbing up over the 

edge. Then, with a shout of defiance, 
he retreated into the forest 





long, hairy arm and great clutching hand reach over, and an 
instant later a great misshapen head and ugly face appeared 
before them. With a scream of rage both of them crashed 
their stone hammers down upon the gorilla’s skull and had the 
satisfaction of seeing an expression of pain and horror over- 
spread his countenance as his great hands convulsively loosed 
their grasp and his body fell backward and went hurtling 
down through space, downgto crash at the foot of the cliff in 
a lifeless heap. 

Further on another long arm reached over and groping about 
seized the ankle of Chuk, an old warrior. With a scream of 
terror the Hairy man lifted a huge rock above his head and 
crashed it full in the face that followed the arm over the 
edge, but the strong hand did not lose its hold as the 
gorilla-man with a groan dropped backward, and poor Chuk, 
screaming and clutching, was dragged over the edge to go 
falling through space with him and crash to a horrible death 
at the bottom. 

The defenders were fighting with desperation born of the 
certain knowledge that if they weakened they would all suffer 
a horrible fate. They knew that the colony would be wiped out 
and most of them would furnish food for these cannibalistic 
invaders. All along the edge of the cliff the struggle raged, the 
Hairy men with their stone hammers crushing every head that 
appeared. They had ceased their yelling now, for they were all 
panting for breath with the exertion of the struggle. They 









were all worried too, for despite their strong re- 

sistance and the many gorillas that they had killed 

still the invaders came on. More and more 
swarmed up to the cliffside like so many huge ants. There 
seemed to be no end to them. Beating them back was 
well nigh a hopeless task. Already the Hairy men were 
exhausted with their efforts, but still the ugly invaders 
kept pressing upward. Kug and Ric and Tug and all the 
rest of them realized, with great fear clutching at their 
hearts, that the end was very near. 


G, HIS head aching and with a very unpleasant taste in 
his mouth, opened his eyes and sat up. It was hard for 
him to realize at first where he was, but suddenly with terrible 
vividness his struggle out of the pocket filled with poisoned air 
came back to him, and he realized then that somehow he had 
managed to drag himself and the unconscious Ru beyond the 
heavy gas area and into the pure, clean air before he had col- 
lapsed. He looked about for Ru and found him lying in a hud- 
dled heap among the rocks. Getting to his feet he went over 
to him and examined him closely, and as he bent over him he 
saw his companion’s eyelids flutter, then slowly open. Pres- 
ently, looking wildly about, he sat up. Then as he recog- 
nized Og he gave a glad cry and scrambled to his feet, and 
despite the dizziness that they both felt and a lack of strength 
that caused them to wabble unsteadily, they moved away from 
the entrance to that deadly little valley at the foot of the old 
volcano. 

They had gone but a short distance however when Og with 
an exclamation gripped Ru’s arm and hissed: 

“Listen, Ru!” 

Ru listened and a look of fear came into his eyes. 

“Tt is the gorillas,” he cried, as recollections of their adven- 
tures down the great river when they had been the captives 
of the hideous cannibals flashed through his brain. 

“They are at the cliffs! Are they raiding the colony?” 
cried Og. 

Then, gripping their spears, their weakness forgotten, they 
started to run down the rocky slope and through the strip of 
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forest toward the cliff village, for loud across the distance came 
the resonant booming battle-cry of the cannibals while fainter 
and with less power echoed the cries of the Hairy men. 

Og and Ru pressed on, and soon they beheld fleeting forms 
among the trees and they discovered the women and children 
of their tribe hurrying toward the great cave there to take 
refuge while the Hairy men defended their cliff abode against 
the invaders. From the refugees Og and Ru learned of all that 
had transpired in their brief absence and of how the gorillas 
were swarming up the cliffside trying to conquer and capture 
the Hairy men. And when they heard this, despite the fear 
and dread in which they held the brutes who came from béyond 
the great swamp, they hurried forward. On they pushed, run- 
ning as swiftly as their short legs would carry them, until soon 
they came out of the forest again and onto the level rock- 
strewn shelf that formed the top of the cliff. 

In a glance they saw how terrible the situation was. Lined 
along the edge of the cliff were all the hunters and warriors of 
the tribe hurling stones and spears and swinging their stone 
hammers with the desperation borne of the fear that these 
monsters inspired. Even as they rushed to join the defenders 
they saw a great arm reach over the cliff’s edge and clutch a 
Hairy man by the ankle to drag him kicking and squirming 
over the brink to a horrible death. 

Og and Ru, almost unnoticed, hurled themselves into the 
encounter with vicious energy, defending the cliff with darting 
spears and crashing hammers. But as they fought there leaped 
to Og’s brain an idea, that made him cease his efforts for a 
moment while he fell back out of the turmoil to think. And 
as he strove tocorrelate his ideas suddenly there burst upon him 
a bit of strategy worthy of a better brain than that of a Hairy 
man. Og did not fight after that. Instead he slipped to Ru’s 
side and communicated to him his plan. Then together they 
rushed from one man to another and told them just what to do. 


OST of them remained at the cliff’s°edge beating back the 

gorillas, but a group of the strongest among them Og 

and Ru marshaled in separate crews and started them at the 

task of moving toward the edge of the cliff as many large 
boulders as they could find. 

Stone after stone they trundled up to the edge and left it 
balanced and ready to be pushed over, and finally when they 
had the entire edge of the cliff well covered with*heavy boul- 
ders Og peered over the side. Below him on the face of the 
cliff he saw hundreds of the gorillas swarming in and out of the 
caves and climbing about the surface of the rocks. Springing 
back he cried out a command. 

Every Hairy man put by his stone hammer and spear then 
and leaped to the boulders and in a cloud of dust and pebbles 
the whole line of stones crashed over the lip of the cliff and went 
whirling down the face, crunching, grinding, crushing the 


gorillas in their path, and driving those who were not injured 
or swept off the cliff back into the safety of the caves. Then 
while all the warriors gathered in a group and at their swiftest 
pace followed Ru, Og stayed behind and watched over the 
cliff’s edge to witness the horrible effect of the avalanche of 
stones and to see how long the gorillas stayed in the safety 
of the cave. 

That had been a telling blow; a veritable torrent of death 
and destruction. Og could see scores of gorillas at the foot of 
the cliff writhing and squirming in pain. Some were dragging 
themselves off toward the forest, bruised and bleeding and with 
broken, useless limbs, and many lay huddled, crushed and life- 
less at the bottom who would never move again. But Og could 
see heads appearing and reappearing at the entrance of many 
of the caves and he knew that scores of gorillas had escaped to 
the caves, and were only waiting until they felt it safe to come 
out once more and storm the cliff. But they were very cau- 
tious now. They waited a long time and that was just what 
Og had been hoping for, because it gave Ru and the men that 
followed him time to get a good start toward the old volcano 
and its treacherous little valley of death. Indeed, Ru was able 
to lead his band well through the forest and out into the rocky 
open space that surrounded the old volcano and post them to 
his satisfaction before he heard from afar the renewed boom- 
ing of the voices of the gorillas. The strongest and bravest of 
his followers Ru stationed on either side of the entrance to the 
little valley, hiding them behind rocks and chunks of hardened 
lava and warning them to remain hidden until he should give 
them a signal. 

But the larger part of the band he led up around the slope 
of the mountain skirting one side of the treacherous pocket 
in the rocks until he reached the end opposite to the one at 
which the rhinoceros and the hyenas had entered. There in 
full sight on a rocky eminence he posted them to await devel- 
opments. 

Og meanwhile lingered at the cliff’s edge, lingered until he 
saw the gorillas begin to come out of the caves again. And 
when they found no more stones were dropped on them and 
that all was silent above they began their booming battle cries 
once more and began to climb the face of the cliff. Og fell back 
then; back to the edge of the forest where he waited until the 
first of the cannibals climbed over the edge of the cliff and 
looked about. Then Og, with shouts off[defiance and brandish- 
ing his spear at them, turned and plunged into the forest 
knowing full well that very soon the band of giants would be 
after him. 

Nor was he mistaken. Following close on the heels of the 
first one over the edge of the cliff came several others and as 
they saw Og disappearing into the forest they beat their chests 
and sounded their hideous, booming noise and gave chase. 
They thought, as Og hoped they would, that he was a straggler, 
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the last of the band who had taken refuge in the forest and they 
were elated, for they knew that among the trees they could run 
down all of the Hairy men and capture or kill them one by one. 

Og realized that once these great creatures had gained the 
trees he would have to move swiftly over the ground to out- 
distance them and so he ran as never before. Soon he heard 
behind him the crashing and swishing of branches and glancing 
over his shoulder he could see that the forest was full of vague, 
sinister shapes that swung swiftly from one swaying limb to 
another making toward him with terrific speed. Og exerted 
every bit of energy he had then and despite the fact that he-was 
panting from his efforts his feet fairly flew over the ground. 
He knew they were gaining on him. He could hear their voices 
only just behind him it seemed. He could almost feel them at 
his back and he did not know what moment one of them would 
come hurtling out of the trees to pounce upon his shoulders 
and bear him to the ground there to strangle him in its deadly 
grasp. 

And then just when he began to feel that he could not hold 
his mad speed much longer he burst clear of the forest and out 


. into the open on the slopes of the old volcano. A hasty glance 


showed him that Ru had posted his warriors well and that they 
were carefully hidden, and through the entrance to the deadly 
little valley and beyond across the still pool on the farther 
side, massed on a shelf of overhanging rock, he could see the 
remainder of the tribe ready and waiting. 

So far all was well but Og realized that the hardest ordeal 
for him was yet to come. He must decoy them into the gas- 
pocket. Glancing over his shoulder he could see the great 
gorillas swinging down from the trees thoroughly enraged now, 
for they realized that they would have to follow the fugitive 
on foot over the rocks and their short, under-developed legs 
were not meant for this sort of work. However, seeing the rest 
of the tribe at bay and so close at hand must have heartened 
them, for in their shambling way they began to scramble over 
rocks and boulders using their long arms to help them in their 
awkward running. But here they were no match for Og who 
even slackened his pace and still kept well ahead of them. 

Up the slope Og hurried to the very entrance of the little 
valley. Then on the threshold of that trap of death he paused 
a moment while he filled his lungs with pure, cleanair. Holding 
his breath he plunged into it. Through the valley he sped, past 
the carcasses of the hyenas and the rhinoceros and on down 
toward the clear pool. 

Skirting the shores of this he hurried with unslackened speed, 
and though he could hold his breath no longer he was careful 
not to breathe too deeply of the deadly air. He had traversed 
three-quarters of the terrible gas-pocket ere a sense of giddiness 
came over him. Grimly, doggedly he fought it off and spurred 
himself onward. He had not far to go now. Only a short 

(Concluded on page 48) 





The gorillas scrambled awkwardly over the rocks, but their shambling pace was no match for Og, speeding down toward the pool in the deadly valley 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Pitchpine Smoke 


By Nancy. Richey Ranson 


ACK NELSON laid a lean, sunburned hand on top of 
the heavy gate leading into the river pasture and 
vaulted easily over the five-foot structure. He was tall 
for his sixteen years and lithe as a bobcat. He carried 

a lariat, and his keen blue eyes scanned the steep slope below 
him until they rested on the level green stretch reaching out 
thirstily toward the muddy Milk River. Mac, a tawny Collie, 
pranced about, proudly holding a 
halter in his mouth. 

“ All right, Mac,” he shouted, his 
high-heeled boots clicking sharply 
as he set forth down the rocky trail. 
“Tn an hour we'll have Rainbow and 
Jiggs mowing that alfalfa. Come 
on, fellow, let’s catch ’em up!” 

“Jack!” His mother’s voice 
halted him. “Hurry! We’re late 
now, and your father is anxious 
to get an early start.”’ 

The boy was quick to note the 
worry in her voice as she went on: 

“Ride on up the pasture to Jim 
Brady’s and ask him to spend the 
night with you. Your father and 
I will feel safer if we know you are 
not alone all night.” 

“Now, Mother,” the boy pro- 
tested, “I’m not afraid of all the 
sheepmen in the country. Besides, 
you know it’d take more than a 
drought to make ’em try to cross 
a cow-man’s land. Anyhow, they’d 
never know Dad’s away.” 

“That’s just it,” she said; “they 
might hear of it some way. It 
would be a temptation if they did. 
The river’s narrow here, with no 
quicksands. And if they ever did 
get through our gates they could 
sweep clear across the leased cattle 
land without’dpposition. You know 
as well as I do what 5,000 head of 
sheep would do to that leased land, 
just in crossing.” 

“Oh, I know,” he said, his face 
serious. “They wouldn’t leave a 
blade of grass in their trail. Well, if 
it'll keep you from worrying, Mother, 
I'll get Jim. But, honest, I’m not 
a bit afraid,” he added quickly. 

“T know you’re not, Jack,” she 
smiled, “but Father could give his 
whole mind to the conference in 
Havre if he knew you were not here 
alone. I would stay with you my- 
self if Grandmother’s illness were 
not so serious.” 

“T wouldn’t have you two worry 
for worlds,” he reassured. ‘I’m off 

-now for the work-team and Jim.” 

He whistled happily, Mac dancing 
at his heels with the halter in his 
mouth. At the foot of the trail Rainbow, with a provocative 
toss of his black mane, was off, the other horses galloping with 
him. The chase led almost to Jim’s house. Jack whistled 
an old signal. After all it would be great to have Jim for 
company. How they would make his mother’s doughnuts 
disappear! 

Mary Brady answered his signal. She was a slim girl, with 
great dark eyes and an abundance of black hair. She greeted 
Jack in her easy, friendly manner. Jim, she said, had gone 
at daybreak to deliver some cattle to another rancher and she 
feared it would be late in the night before he returned. She 
beckoned him into the house, out of hearing of Jake, the hired 
man, who was busy at the well. Early that morning, she said, 
Jim had seen the hired man in conference with Hank Brodsky, 
a notorious sheepman who had been hanging about the river 
lately. Jim thought they might be trying to find a weak place 
to rush the sheep through. Since then he had suspected Jake 
of being a spy for Hank. 

“Oh, Jack,” she begged, “do be careful until Jim comes. 
If we only had telephones out here in the country it would be 
safe, but I hate to think of you there alone just now. Oh, 
I'll tell you!” she exclaimed, brightening, “if anything hap- 
pens, and you need help, put some pitchpine on the fire to 
make a heavy smoke. I can see your chimney from here, 


Jack, with an incredibly swift thrust, shot his fist under Hank’s chin. 


Illustrated by M. de V. Lee 


and I could hop on Betty and rush over to the Harrisons’ 
for help. Have you any pitchpine?”’ 
“Sure,” he said. “Don’t you remember how much we 
loaded into the old flivver on that trip to the mountains?” 
“Splendid,” she said, ‘but be careful, Jack. You don’t 
know how much Jake heard you say. But of course, we are 
not sure he’s in with Hank, anyway.” 





“Everything’ll be all right,” he reassured, her as he turned 
thoughtfully away. Jake, the hired man, had disappeared. 
He wondered if, after all, he was Hank’s spy, and if he could 
have overheard their conversation. With a whistle to Mac, 
he sprang on Rainbow’s back and loped off up the trail. He 
decided not to mention what Mary had told him. It would 
only worry his parents unnecessarily. Their trip was impera- 
tive. Besides, nothing would happen. Feeling had been bad 
between cattle and sheep men for years, heightened lately by 
the long drought, and ugly rumors had been current for weeks. 
He put the whole matter out of his mind when a few moments 
later, after feeding the work-team, he entered the dining room 
for breakfast. His mother’s face clouded at the news that 
Jim would be late getting home. His father was a man of 
few words, but Jack’s heart swelled with pride at the confidence 
he knew his father felt in him. 

“You'll know what to do if anything happens, son,” he 
called back to him, as the car buzzed away. “TI’ll be home 
sometime to-morrow.” 

It was nearly sundown when the indignant bleating of 
driven sheep roused Jack from a pleasurable reverie. He 
shouted a sharp “Whoa!” to his team, jerking them up. 
Across the stretch of mown alfalfa he thought he saw a moving 
mass near the river, but it was too far off to distinguish any- 


The burly 
man hurtled backward from the force of the blow aud crashed to the ground 


thing. He listened intently. A dog barked. Across the 
river drifted the shout of a human voice. Dust was rising 
through the gap in the cliffs. Mary must have been right: 
the sheepmen would try to force a passage through cattle 
land—his father’s land at that. With hurried fingers he 
unhitched his team from the mower, sprang on Rainbow’s 
back and rode up the hill, the other horse following. Mac 
sensed something unusual, for he 
pranced at Rainbow’s heels, bark- 
th. ive ing shrilly. 
% -_ 

HE house was on the crest of a 

hill, and from that vantage point 
Jack could watch developments. 
There was a possibility that they 
were bringing the sheep to the river 
only for water. Time enough to act 
when they crossed the river, which 
was the dividing line between his 
father’s land and the sheep ranges— 
if they did cross it. He unharnessed 
the horses and turned them into the 
corral. The cloud of dust across 
the river thickened, and the great 
flock of weary sheep crowded the 
narrow gap. On to the water’s 
edge they came, driven with aston- 
ishing lack of noise. For the first 
time Jack realized that not a bell 
had tinkled; all had been removed. 
As the sheep halted to drink leisurely 
two men separated themselves from 
the seething, bleating mass and 
started up the hill to the house. 
Even at that distance, Jack recog- 
nized Hank Brodsky, the detested 
leader of the sheepmen. He 
watched their approach with the 
fearless confidence of youth. Hank 
advanced alone, leaving his com- 
panion at the gate. He nodded to 
Jack, and asked if his father was 
at home. Jack knew instinctively 
that Hank was certain his father 
was away, and frankly told him 
he was. 

“That’s too bad, boy,’ Hank 
said, “but you'll do just as well. 
All we’re wantin’ to do is take our 
sheep through here to the mountains 
so’s they kin git some feed. They’re 
*bout starved. Reckon it’ll be all 
right with you, won’t it?” he asked 
obsequiously. He watched Jack nar- 
rowly, as the boy gazed silently down 
at the restless flock. 

“Hank,” he told him, “you know 
you would never have tried to get 
these sheep through here if you 
hadn’t known my father was away. 
You know he never would let you 
through. Well, neither will I. He 
left me here to look after the place tonight, and I’m going 
to do it. I’m sorry for you, but you can’t get through 
here.” He turned and took a step toward the house. Hank 
strode forward swiftly and blocked his path. An angry 
red swept up over his cruel face, and his heavy fist clenched. 
With great effort he controlled the insolent words that 
sprang to his lips. 

“Now, Jack,” he pled conciliatingly, “you won’t turn us 
down now, I know. We got the whole flock down there, and 
we been drivin’ ’em hard since ’fore daylight. We're dog 
tired, and so’s the sheep. Come on, be a good kid, and let 
us by. We'll make it right for you and your Dad.” 

The boy recoiled from the man. “You can’t bribe a Nelson, 
and you know it,” he shouted angrily. ‘Get off the place, 
and get off quick!” 

Hank reached out a threatening hand and gripped the boy’s 
shoulder. His conciliatory tone changed to one of fury: 

“You little devil,” he snarled. ‘Think you can keep us 
off your dad’s land, do you? Well, by Heck, you can’t. 
We're goin’ and it’ll take more’n a kid like you to stop us. We 
gave you a chance to let us cross peaceable, and you were 
too high-falutin’ to listen. Now you'll git what’s coming’ to 
you. You little cur! Time your dad gits home we'll be 
twenty miles from here, up in the mountains.” 
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Jack, with an incredibly swift thrust, shot 
his fist under Hank’s chin, wrenching his 
shoulder out of the man’s iron grasp at the 
same time. As Hank hurtled backward with 
the force and surprise of the blow, Jack turned 
and sped to the corral. He threw the gate 
open and sprang upon Rainbow’s back, Mac 
at the horse’s heels. Another instant and he 
would have reached he gate. But the burly 
man who had climbed the hill with Hank was 
too quick for him. He saw the blow dealt 
that stunned Hank and dashed forward, just 
in time to hurl himself against the gate and 
block Jack’s passage. The boy, seeing the 
gate closed against the horse, sped to the other 
side of the corral and vaulted the fence. This 
time it was the furious Hank, recovered some- 
what from the momentary shock of the blow, 
who foiled him. With an iron grip he caught 
the boy’s shoulders and held him, writhing and 
squirming, until his confederate arrived. 

‘““Now you little devil, we’ve taken all we 
aim to off’n you,” he snarled. ‘We'll fix you 
this time. Bring a rope, Ike,” he ordered. 
“We'll tie him up so se can’t bother us any 
more. S’pose you turn them hosses loose—no 
use takin’ chances with such a slick little snake 
as he is. We’ve got to keep our eyes on him 
as ’tis, or he’ll bust loose on us. Tie them knots 
tight—let ’em hurt him. Learn him a lesson 
not to fool with men, the——fresh little kid.” 

Even when the fellow Ike pulled and twisted 
the rope about his arms until it bit into his 
flesh, Jack did not lose hope. His courageous 
spirit did not flinch. “Tl wriggle out some- 
how,” he thought, “when they’re busy at 
something else. I’ve just got to.” 

Hank must have read his thoughts, for he 
strode over and roughly tested the knots. 
Jack’s blood boiled at the touch of the man, 
and Mac growled. Hank kicked at the dog, 
who bared his teeth. 

“Steady, Mac,” Jack soothed him; “lie 
down, boy.” He didn’t dare call Hank’s 
attention. too strongly to Mac; he needed his 
sympathetic company. 

“Looks like he’d oughter be tied tight all 
right, Ike,’ Hank called, “‘but you can’t tell 
about the little snake. He may start to rolling 
down the hill for help. Jes’ throw that rope- 
end ’round that post. Then we'll have him 
shore.” He laughed brutally when the fellow 
Ike jerked the boy about. Jack’s arms were 
now pinioned to his body, and he could feel 
the warm trickle of blcod on his hand where the 
rope cut into his flesh. 

For the first time his buoyant spirit fell. 
His immense confidence ebbed. The blood 
drained from his face, leaving it white with 
pain. He suffered mentally, as well as 
physically, was overwhelmed by a full realiza- 
tion of his helplessness. But his mind was 
busy, and he wondered if help would come. 
At the thought of Mary and her offer to go for 


aid at a signal from him, he feverishly tested | 


the knots chat bound him. ‘The sun was about 
io drop from sight behind the cliff on the op- 
posite bank of the river, but there was still 
time for the smoke signal if he could somehow 
manage to send it. A tiny thread would be 
enough, for it would be dense and black. But 
how? Sudden torture of his twisting hands 
convinced him of the futility of slipping from 
his bondage. Ike had done his work too well. 
Thoughts of the opportunity he had thrown 
away flooded him with misery. Why had 
his crazy bravado prevented him from taking 
precautions? He might at least have had 
a pistol; but his mother was unhappy when he 
carried one. She urged it was far safer for 
him to be unarmed. 

Hank paid no further heed to him, but went 
ahead with his work. He signalled to the 
men who were holding the flock at the river, 
and Jack saw them start the dogs out to herd 
the sheep. Slowly, as one great writhing mass, 
the sheep began to cross the river, and the 
leaders started up the long trail to the gate. 
That was the last straw. He thought of his 
father, and of the trust he had placed in him. 
Now he had failed, miserably. Reproach after 
reproach he heaped upon his own head, until 
suddenly something brought new life to his 
sick heart. 

“Tke!” Hank shouted. “Build a fire and 
make some coffee while the sheep’s comin’ up 
the trail, Empty stomachs ain’t good fer long 
travel, and somethin’ hot’ll keep us a-goin’. We 
got a long ways to go before mornin’. Have it 
ready when they git here. Won’t take ’em long, 
I guess—if them sheep don’t balk at the trail.’ 


Jack wondered if the sheep would balk. | 
He prayed that they might. Pie wondered | 


if Mary would see the smoke from a fire built 
outside, and prayed even more that she would 
Ike was searching for wood, having piled some 
rocks in the yard as an improvised stove. 
“Where’s the woodpile?” Jack heard him 
ask. The boy’s heart beat like a trip-hammer, 
Fearful of appearing too eager, he called with 
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It’s fun with a Brownie 


Ted couldn’t wait for the paint to dry; 
the moment he put his brush down he 
got his Brownie out. And now he’ll hard- 


ly sleep till he shows the bunch the print. 


Brownies are cameras of the easy-to-work, handy- 
to-carry, sure-fire kind. You start right in to get 
good pictures; it’s nothing but fun from the first. 


See the Brownies at your dealer’s. 


Folding Autographic Brownies $9.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1 Kodak city 
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Here is your chance to learn 
soap carving 


ITH the co-operation of Miss Margaret J. Postgate 

of New York, winner of the $150 Procter & Gamble 
prize in the 1924 Soap Sculpture competition, we are going 
a series of lessons in soap carving. 


to give you this year a 


Can you imagine any better fun? 
nothing to carve in Ivory Soap, because your mother can use 
all the shavings and chips for dishwashing or in the laundry, 
and, when you have finished with your models, you can use 


them to bathe with. 
Start right away. 


IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 


Lesson No. 1 | 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 
Winner of the $150 Prize in the 1924 
Procter & Gamble Sculpture Competition 


irst, we must assemble our simple tools: 

A penknife or paring knife. 

I'wo orange sticks (such as ladies use 
for the care of their fingernails—you 
can get them at any drug store). 

A wire hairpin about three inches long. 

A yard of string or covered wire (wire 
preferred). 
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One of the orange sticks should have a 
pointed end and a blade-shaped end. This 
we call our wooden tool. (See Fig. A.) 
If one end of the other stick should be 
curved (see Fig. B) it will be handy to use 
in getting at the under side of curved 
surfaces. 


Now bend your hairpin to resemble the 
one shown at the right end of Fig. B. 
Place the hairpin along the second stick 
so that one-half inch projects, and then 
wrap your string or wire very tightly 
around it, as shown in Fig. C, until the 
entire pin is covered except the project- 
ing end (Fig. D). File the projecting 
end to a sharp edge. This we call our 
wire tool. 


Lastly, we need a cake of Ivory Soap. 
Any of the three sizes will do—Laundry, 
Medium or Guest Ivory—but it is better 
to have the laundry size cake, as it is 
easier to work in the larger size. 


We have chosen a duck for our first 
problem. 


Have a shallow box or tray over which 
to hold the Ivory cake while working. 
Now, with the pointed end of the wooden 
tool, draw carefully the outline of the 
duck, first on the sides (Fig. 1), then on 
the ends (Figs. 2 and 3), and finally on 
the top (Fig. 4). 


Now, with the knife, cut away the soap, 
leaving the rough outline of your model, 
This 


as indicated by the dotted lines. 
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Here is the first lesson. 








And it costs practically 





done, proceed slowly with the blade end 
of the wooden tool, or with the wire tool, 
trying to form a rounded surface. When 
you are satisfied with the general form 
of your duck, put in the wings, eyes and 
bill with the pointed end of your wooden 
tool. 


Do not work too long on any one side of 
your model, or you are likely to cut away 
too much of the surface. Keep turning it. 
Remember, only practice makes perfect. 
Don’t get discouraged. Keep on trying. 

When you have finished work for the 
day, wipe your knife and wire tool care- 
fully in order to prevent rusting. 
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Nim Scene 
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FINISHED MODEL 





Watch for another 
problem next month 


IMPORTANT | Save all chips and | 


particles of the soap, and give them | 
to your mother for washing her silks and | 
woolens. Ivory is so pure that it cannot | 
hurt the finest fabrics and the most | 
delicate colors, if they can stand pure | 
water alone. Use discarded models for | 
face, hands, and bath. You will love 
the feeling of cleanliness that comes from | 
an Ivory Soap bath once a day. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


affected listlessness that Ike would find wood 
in the kitchen. He thrilled as he thought of 
the pitchpine he had laid carefully by the stove 

-with no thought of using it, really. ‘Maybe 
there’s fire left in the stove from lunch,” he 
suggested. His heart stood still at his own 
boldness. Oh, if only they suspected nothing. 
But they were too absorbed in their own hun- 
ger and haste to think of any trick from a help- 
less boy. The sheep were evidently coming 
on up the trail, though Jack couldn’t see the 
foot of the hill from where he lay. But joy 
swept over him when he saw a thick curl of 
black smoke suddenly rise from the chimney. 
He could have shouted with tfiumph. Would 
she see it? The chances were she would be on 
the lookout for a signal from him. His heart 
nearly burst with the suspense. 

Hank came out of the kitchen and gave him 
a sneering look. He wanted to make sure he 
was tied tight, he said. Jack made no reply. 
He saw the heavy frown on Hank’s face turn 
to relief as he glanced down the trail and sur- 
mised that the roaming leaders had been herded 
back. They must be getting close. If only 
he could see the trail. 

Hank strode to the kitchen door and gulped 
his coffee down, ready to drive the sheep while 
the others were being refreshed. He still 
held the cup to his lips when the yard suddenly 
turned into a sea of dust-yellowed, woolly 
waves that made Jack’s head swim. Sheep, 
in his father’s yard, and he powerless to drive 
them out! Soon they would be in the hill 
pasture, and by morning the ground would be 
brown and bare. Stripped. 

Ike handed out the coffee and sped the men 
on their way after Hank and the gradually dis- 
appearing sheep. Without so much asa glance 
at Jack, he hurried after them. The bleating 
grew fainter; the voices died away. Minutes 
passed, which seemed ages to the boy, weak 
with pain and half-conscious of his surround- 
ings now. Something cold touched his hand. 
The numbness that had been creeping over 
him lifted, and he opened his eyes. Mac’s 
nose was pressed against his throbbing hand, 
sniffing at his bonds. He had forgotten the 
dog, whom he had silenced awhile before. 
Cheered by his presence, he tried to pat his 
head, and again pulled at his cruel bindings. 
Mac whined sympathetically and licked the 
bleeding hand. His dog heart knew something 
was wrong and eagerly tried to help. Licking 
the wounds he understood. Then he saw his 
master tugging at the cords. Instinctively 
he too began to tug. His sharp white teeth 
cut a tiny strand. 


‘That’s the boy!” Jack encouraged ex- 
citedly. “‘Keep it up, Mac. Help me! 
We'll head ’em off yet!” Mac yelped with 


| joy. Now he understood; he knew what to do. 
| Pulling and biting at the strands, he worked 


away, and Jack was heedless of the pain, as 
he too jerked and pulled with the dog. Soon 
he wriggled one hand free. It was only a few 
moments now before the ropes were loose. 
Stiffly and painfully he stood up. He was 


weak and cramped and staggered blindly as 
he tried to walk. By bending over, leaning 
on Mac’s broad back, he gradually gained the 
use of his legs. He gave a subdued but exultant 
shout as he straightened up and limped pain- 
fully to the kitchen. He had no thought of 
the signal, no thought of help. One thing only 
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interested him now: he must grab the gun and 
head off these men and sheep who would make 
a desert of his father’s pasture. Surely they 
couldn’t be very far away. Sheep could travel 
only so fast, and the gates would delay them 
too. His feet seemed to take wings, and after 
gulping down some of the hot coffee in the pot, 
he sped after the herd, Mac close to his heels. 
When he was close enough to hear voices he 
put his hand through Mac’s collar and crept 
with infinite care. If only he could work along 
the edge of the herd until he was ahead of 


them! In the darkness he slipped from bush to 
bush, stopping frequently to make sure he 


had not been seen. 

He must have been almost to the head of the 
flock, when a deep growl notified him that he 
had been discovered. Mac bristled and sprang 
from under his hand, closing with the sheep 
dog in a mighty conflict. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with that dog?” he 
heard a man ask. His voice was very near, 
and Jack knew he would investigate. He had 
no time to lose. Hoping the bushes and shrubs 
would hide his movements, he broke into a run. 
He must get ahead of the sheep and stampede 
them. Luck was with him, and he was nearly 
up with the leaders when he heard shouts back 
where the dogs were fighting. With a final 
burst of speed he leapt ahead of them, firing his 
gun back over their heads. Again and again 
he shot, and the sheep, crazy with fright, 
turned and ran, the men shouting and rushing 
about in a vain attempt to head them off. 
Mac came up, panting, and Jack sent him to 
chase the flying flock. Pandemonium reigned. 
Jack continued to fire, jumping from one 
bush to another, firing each time from a dif- 
ferent station. One man had abandoned the 
terrified sheep and was firing blindly toward 
Jack. The bullets whistled alarmingly near 
him. He dropped to the ground, his heart 
exultant within him. He knew that the sheep 
men were powerless to head off the panic- 
stricken animals, now rushing pellmell toward 
the river. He was jubilant that in their haste 
they had left all the gates behind them open: 
no barrier stood between the sheep and their 
customary grazing lands. 

He lay there, too utterly exhausted and weak 
to move. The crisis was over, and the numb- 
ness again crept upon him. His ebbing con- 
sciousness told him there were skulking figures 
about, but he gave them no heed. It didn’t 
occur to him that the infuriated sheepmen were 
searching for him; that if the opportunity of- 
fered they would shoot him at sight. Nothing 
mattered but rest. Not even the sudden hoof- 
beats of galloping horses, the shouts of Harri- 
son and his neighbors roused him. He was 
deaf to the lively exchange of shots between 
them and the men who were hunting for him, 
to the noise of the pursuit across the river. 

Several hours later he opened his eyes to 
see friendly faces all about him. Mary was 
busy bandaging his bleeding hands with soft 
white cloths. 

“Oh, Jack,” 
and ready. Why didn’t you signal before? 

It was an effort to speak, but there was the 
suggestion of a laugh in his weary voice as he 
answered: “I didn’t signal at all, Mary.” 

She was incredulous. “If you didn’t, who 
did?” she asked. 

“Only Hank and Ike,” 


she said, ‘‘ Betty was all saddled 


” 


he told her. 
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ic Contest Rules 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
7 not be considered: 

Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Se ot directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 

3. Name and address of sender should be writteri on back 
of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 


Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitt 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 








Rules of the Why-J-Subscribed Co 


rtest 








1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed |,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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J maser? WHY we'D MARCH 
OR ANY OTHER MONTH 

To GET AWAY FRON 
4 OLD_I.F.M_ 


THERE WAS ONCE A | 
PAIR OF SCOUTS WHO 
THOUGHT THEY KNEW 









ELL, fellows, we know that you are always 
ready to tackle the biggest necessary kind 
of a job or pull the biggest kind of a necessary 
load, but there is no reason whatsoever for 
dragging along an unnecessary superload, and 
that is all that Old Idle Five Minutes is. He 
will hitch himself on anywhere to steal a free 
ride. Now, our object is to have him left far 
away behind in the middle of last month, so 
that instead of the laugh being on us it will be 
at him. Something tells us that he is hanging 
around again hoping to interfere with our 
speed-up traffic regulations. Keep an eye out 
for him and, should you see him, hand him 
one of your best jokes just as a ‘“‘ham”’ actor 
is handed an egg. For every shot registered on 
this column the sender will be awarded a new 
1925 Boy Scout Diary. Here he comes! Slam 
the yolks (excuse us, we meant “‘jokes’”’). 
° * 
Bird 
“Hello!” said the Chestnut to the Robin. 
“What are you?” 
“T’m a little bird,” said the Robin. ‘What 
are you?” 
“T’m a little burred, too,” said the Chestnut. 
Slow But Sure 
“T have been on this train seven years,” said 
the conductor of a slowly moving passenger train. 
“Is that so?” said a passenger. ‘“‘ Where did 
you get on?” 








Z-Z-Z-Z-Z- 

“T wish something could be done to stop your 
snoring,” said Jim to his brother Jack as they 
got up one morning, “‘it is most annoying.” 

“Don’t worry about that,’ replied Jack 
cheerfully, ‘it doesn’t worry me at all.” 


Watch It 
Sister: Bob, will you get my watch? It is up- 
stairs. 
Brother: Aw, wait awhile, it will run down. 
Sister: No, it won't, my dear, ours is a wind- 
ing staircase. 


A Crowded Apartment 

Teacher: John, you have spelled apartment 
with two p’s. 

John: Which one shall I take out? 

His Early Struggles 

Reporter: Tell me, Mr. Success, of your 
early struggles. 

Mr. Success: Well, my mother says they were 
terrible when she wanted to scrub my ears. 





a 
Very First Aid 

Sam was told not to go swimming ever again 
with the boys in the pond. 

One night after school he came home with 
wet hair and his mother accused him of going 
swimming. After a second or two of thinking. 
Sam said, “Mother, I did it to save Tommy 
Jones.” 

“Oh! my noble boy,” his mother cried, 
“did you jump in after him?” 

_ “No, mother,” was the answer, “I jumped in 
first so as to be there when Tommy fell in.” 


1925 


Well! Well! 


Bill: What makes your feet so wet. 
John: I’ve been wearing pumps. 


Re-Hearsing 
“Whose funeral?” asked Snip. 
“John Smith’s,” replied Snap. 
“John Smith!” exclaimed Snip, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to say that John Smith is dead?” 
“Well,” said Snap, “What do you think 
they are doing with him—practising?” 





Hoe 


Jack: I'll play you a game of ball. 
Joe: I can’t. I have to work in the garden. 
Jack: Ho! Ho! Ho! 


Hey! 
Chauffeur (to slightly deaf farmer): Can 
you tell me where I can get some gas? 
Farmer: Hey? 
Chauffeur: No, gas! This ain’t a horse, it’s 
an automobile. 
Finis 
“ And this is the end of my tale,” said the cat 
as he backed into the lawn-mower. 


Green 
Jimmy: Mother, I found a little green snake. 
Mother (alarmed): Let it alone, Jimmy, it 
may be just as dangerous as a ripe one! 





How? 


Second Patrol Leader: If you want a thing 
done well, do it yourself. 
Smart Tenderfoot: How about a hair-cut? 


Not the Same 
Smart First-Class Scout: Say, didn’t I meet 
you in San Francisco about three months ago? 
Innocent Tenderfoot: No, I never was in San 
Francisco in my life. 
First Class Scout: Neither was I, it must 
have been two other fellows. 


Right 
Teacher: In what battle did General Wolfe, 
when hearing of victory, cry “I die happy”? 
Johnny: I think it was his last battle. 


So This Is Why 
Visitor: I often wondered why the English 
were such tea drinkers. 
Friend: Yes? 
Visitor: Yep. But I know now. I had some 
of their coffee! 


Some Wind 
Scout: Does it blow much around these 
parts? ‘ P 
Native: I have seen it blow so hard that it 
blew an iron pipe inside out and it blew a 


crooked road straight. 





EVEREADY HOUR 
EVERY TUESDAY AT 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


For real radio enjoyment, tune 
in the ‘Eveready Group.’’ Broad- 
cast through stations 

WEAF New York WFI Phila. 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh 
WEEI Boston WGR Buffalo 


No. 7111. 
1Y,-volt 
Dry Cell 
a as 
Battery 
forall 
dry cell 





No. 772. 
45-volt 
Large 
Pertical 
Price 


$3.75 
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There’s more life 
in Eveready 
Batteries 


Buy Eveready “B” Batteries 
and you get electricity in its 
surest, safest and most compact 
form. They reduce your operat- 
ing expense. New developments 
in the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Research Laboratories, Inc., 
have been converted into new 
manufacturing processes in the 
Eveready factories. Good as 
they always have been, Ever- 
eady “B” Batteries are much 
better today. 

The Eveready achievement 
of giving you more hours of 
“B” Battery service for less 
money has cut the cost of run- 
ning receivers in half, and in 
some cases the new Evereadys 
make “B” Battery expense only 
a third of what it used to be. 


There is an Eveready Radio 
Battery for every radio use. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


they last longer 





No. 770. 
45-volt 
Extra 
Large 
Vertical 

| for heavy 
duty. 
Price 
$4.75 


Battery 
improves 
quality, 
saves “B” 
Batteries 


Price 60c 
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ed 103 Years 


The WAVERLY 


HI designer of the 


30x Overcoat above ‘has 


had years of experience in styling boys’ 
clothing for New York’s most fashionable clientele. 


The Waverly is shown exclusively at Browning 
King’s stores in new, imported and domestic 


fabrics for spring. 


Sizes 7 to 18 years. 


At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. 

BUFFALO, 571 Main St. 

CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 

CLEVELAND, 4190 Euclid Ave., 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 

DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 
River 

EVANSTON, II1., 524-26 Davis St. 

KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 


Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
11th St. 

MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 

PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
571-5 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St 
MILWAUKEE 
2-19 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 


1265 Broadway 





Browning, King & Co. Are Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St.Charles 








| 
|interested in birds, trees and signaling. Mr. 





Leader, wishes to hear from scouts who are 


Hubert Martin, the Director of the Boy Scout 
International Bureau, sends us word that a 
scout of Bombay, India, wishes to correspond 
with an American scout, and repeats a request 
for a correspondent for a Scoutmaster at the 
Government College at Madras. 
We hope to have some responses to 
these appeals. A letter written in 
Hungarian comes from 
Bekescsaba, from a corre- 
spondent twenty years of 
age. He wishes friends in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. Unfor- 
tunately he writes no other 





|language than his own. 
| From Germany we have 




















letters from a seventeen- 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood 
of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


Membership rules wil! be found on page 50 


A NORTH CAROLINA scout, Senior Patrol 


with one who is interested in football and 
swimming. A New York State boy is anxious 
to get in touch with scouts in Rochester, 
Buffalo and New York City, especially with 
those who are interested in music and in collect- 
ing postcards. An instructor of Sea Scouts in 
Paris wishes to correspond with Sea Scouts in 
other parts of the world; he is especially 





Three Scouts on a hike; the highest mountain of Bohemia 


in the background 
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year-old boy in Berlin who is particularly inter- 
ested in sports, from two fifteen-year-old scouts 
in Offenbach, also interested in sports, and one 
sixteen-year-old scout, all of whom write in 
English. A Russian scout in Harbin, who writes 
English with some difficulty, is anxious to ex- 
change scout papers and magazines as well as 
letters. A number of appeals for letters have 
reached us from the Gold Coast, Africa. <A letter 
has come from Copenhagen, from a scout 
eighteen years of age who writes in English, 
asking for an opportunity to exchange stamps. 
The letter did not come directly to the World 
Brotherhood of Boys but perhaps some member 
will be interested to correspond with this 
scout and interest him in the organization. A 
California scout desires to exchange photo- 
graphs of birds with other scouts. 

A Spanish scout, who writes only in Spanish, 
wishes to correspond with an American boy. 
A teacher in India, thirty years of age, is 
interested to establish friendship with a boy in 
this country; he writes in English. An Austra- 
lian member is particularly anxious to find a 
correspondent in the West Indies, where, un- 
fortunately, we have no members. An Iowa 
scout, fourteen years of age, wishes to corre- 
spond with a scout in Washington, D. C. An 
English member, eighteen years of age, wishes 
to correspond with a boy who belongs to a 
band or who plays some instrument and also 





Deaf and dumb scouts in Manila repeating Scout Oath and Laws 


anxious for a correspondent in New Zealand. 
A West Australian, seventeen years of age, who 
is interested in stamp collecting and amateur 
photography, is interested to get in touch with 
American boys between fifteen and twenty 
years, who will correspond on these subjects, 
especially boys living in Colorado, New York, 
Maine, California, Utah and Montana. We 
now have opportunity to place letters in 
Canada through Montreal Boy Scout head- 
quarters. 


A SCOUT in Illinois wrote us in December 

that his troop planned to make a series of 
pictures of the Solar Eclipse. They are anxious 
to exchange their series with those of other 
troops who may: have done the same thing. We 
should be glad to put any scouts who have such 
pictures in touch with them. 


FPROM Troop 10, of Poznan, Poland, comes 
'. a Christmas greeting to all the Boy Scouts 
of the United States. 


E ARE publishing elsewhere in this issue 

the rules of the World Brotherhood, since 

many letters have come in asking for the 

addresses of members. As our old members 

know, addresses are not sent out. Anyone 

who desires to become a member should 
‘Concluded on page 53) 
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A Narrow Escape from a Lion 
(Concluded from page 7) 








followed which just precedes the break of day. 
\ short time afterwards I became aware that 
daylight was upon us. It is curious how quickly 
it comes in those latitudes; first a yellow, then 
a rosier flush, and the light is there. 

I lay with my field-glasses focussed on where 
I knew the dead Roan to be lying, and soon I 
could see every detail around it. No luck, not 
athing byit. T was just turning to Kadzombe 
to tell him that when my eye caught a faint 
movement of something yellow on the ridge 
beyond. The next moment a large lioness 
walked slowly down to the kill and stopped by 
it, sniffing at it. 

I made my first fault of that day of many 
foolish mistakes. Without stopping to think 
at all I motioned to the natives to remain still, 
and started off on a devious crawl on my 
stomach up to the ant-heap nearest to the kill. 
Now I knew quite well that lions very rarely 
start to feed right away on anything they have 
not killed themselves. They will smell it all 
over and then often walk off a short distance, 
lie down, and watch it. After a short time, 
if nothing happens, they then return and feed. 
But over-keenness to get at it made me forget 
all that. 

The approach to the ant-heap was not very 
difficult, but it had to be done slowly and care- 
fully, and the short, sharp stubs of burnt grass 
stems—often half an inch thick—made it 
rather hard on the knees. However, one soon 
hardens up to little things like that out in 
Central Africa and I hardly noticed it, despite 
quite a lot of scratches and blood-letting in 
places! Arrived at the antheap in a smother 
of perspiration and burnt ash, I looked round it 

cautiously. By now it was fully light and I 
could see quite plainly. There was no lioness 
there at all! I could hardly believe my eyes, 
and searched around carefully with the field- 
glasses. Not a sign of anything, and no cover 
around to shelter her. The patch of badly 
burned grass to the north-west of the kill seemed 
the only place, and I examined it closely, but 
could make out nothing there. So I committed 
my next fault and—guessed. 

I felt that as the Roan was a big beast and 
quite large enough to hide a lioness lying on the 
far side of it from where I was, that must be 
what had happened. She was probably lying 
right beside it feeding on the stomach. There 
seemed to me only one thing to do—to walk 
right up to it and when she got up shoot her 
face to face. All reason seemed to have left 
me on that morning and so I got up, and with 
my rifle lying ready for instant action over the 
crook of my arm, slowly approached. The 
slight breeze was from the south-west at that 
time and somewhat changeable, so I made a 
curve towards the patch of grass, but did not 
pay much attention to it, having examined it 
well through the glasses and feeling convinced 
that she was not there. The sun had obviously 
risen behind the ridge to the east, but I gave no 
thought to that. That little forgetfulness in 
not noticing that small detail might have cost 
me my life, as we shall see. 

Suddenly, without any warning, when I was 
roughly twelve yards due west of the grass- 
patch, there was a loud growl, and I found 
myself facing an angry lioness who had just 
sprung up from where she had been lying in the 
grass! How I had failed to see her there was a 
mystery—but I certainly saw her now! She 


stared at me, growling loudly and lashing her 
tail savagely from side to side. For a moment 
I stared at her, but soon recovered myself. Her 
head was raised and her chest fully exposed. 
“Got you, my lady,” thought I to myself. 
Slowly my rifle came up to my shoulder, and 
my cheek snuggled down on to the stock. Care- 
fully and unerringly I brought the foresight up 
onto her chest, and just as it reached there—I 
found myself completely blinded! 

That moment was certainly a very trying 
one! I blinked hard but could see nothing 
but colored patches and stars. The growling 
continued and the thought crossed my mind 
that I had noticed her tail lashing from side to 
side. That was a bit comforting, as a lion 
throws its tail right up into the air when about 
to charge. Thoughts were racing through my 
head as I rubbed my eyes in a vain endeavor 
to see properly, and I remembered having 
heard several famous lion-hunters say that if 
“up against it” with a lion it was best to be the 
first to do something and not leave it to the 
lion, as that might scare it away, as it is a 
nervous beast, easily thrown into a panic. 
whereas running from it serves no purpose 
under such conditions, as it can easily catch 
you if it means to do so. 

I was just beginning to see things more 
clearly when suddenly the growling changed to 
an angry sort of cough or gurgle. I felt she 
must be just about to spring, and with that 
thought all my fear vanished. With a yell like 
a maniac, and waving my arms and rifle above 
my head, I rushed straight at her. I heard 
nothing and could see nothing, and what was 
much more important, felt nothing! After a 
short rush I stopped instantly, and became 
aware that there was dead silence all around. 
Holding my hands over my eyes for a few 
seconds I opened them again, and this time I 
could see fairly well. An astonishing sight 
met me—with her tail between her legs, and 
going “all out,” was the lioness just dis- 
appearing over the top of the small hill. I 
tried for a bead on her, but she was going too 
fast, and I could not yet see well enough to risk 
a snap shot. But my blood was up by then, 
so after her I went at best speed. On reaching 
the top of the rise I stopped and looked around, 
but there was no sign of her. All around were 
smal] thickets and she had got into one of them. 
It was useless to follow her further and I never 
saw her again. 

No, it was not bad luck! If she had sprung 
on me and killed me I would only have had my 
own self to blame. I had done just one fool 
thing after another, and acted like an absolute 
tenderfoot. What had happened to blind me 
like that? It was very simple. As I crept 
slowly up from the west side the sun had risen 
over the rise of the hill, and by a strange 
chance, as the rifle barrel came into line with 
the lioness, the sun’s rays had glanced right 
down it along the oily barrel. That was 
another fool mistake I had made before starting 
—forgotten to wipe off the heavy coat of oil I had 
given it the night before. The result was, of 
course, that the blinding light had completely 
dazzled my eyes for the moment. A strange 
chance indeed under the circumstances, but an 
atom of observation would have avoided it, 
and it is just those little details one may forget 
which end the tale of so many a hunter’s life. 
The gods were kind to me that day! 








What Do You Want to Be? 


(Concluded from page 9) 








they have to go through life that way. Tact 
can be acquired by anyone who wants to acquire 
it. In business it is a tremendous factor in 
satisfying a disgruntled customer. 

The good merchant will see to it that the 
goods he buys are the best he can get for the 
money. His customers are trusting him and 
depending on him. He keeps in touch with 
what is going on in his community and in the 
world at large. He tries to find out what’s new 
in the world for his customers. He studies 
conditions and, instead of being caught napping 
by changes, seizes such opportunities as they 
may present. Alertness includes the habit of 
keen observation, the ability to grasp details 
quickly, and to see things that the casual or 
careless person would overlook. 

Thrift is also essential in a man wishing to 
make a success of any kind of trading. . You 
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must watch every penny in storekeeping. 
There has never been an outstanding merchant 
who—though he may have lived lavishly when 
he could afford it—did not employ thrift in his 
business, even when it had attained huge pro- 
portions. This does not mean that a man need 
be avaricious or stingy. It means simply that he 
must not give store-room to any form of waste. 
It means, too, that he must keep his capital 
active. 

This brings us to one of the most important 
factors in the business of buying and selling 
goods: the matter of “turnover.” 

“Turnover” means buying stuff, bringing it 
into the store, putting it upon the shelves and 
selling it—turning it into money. 

“‘Quick turnover” is what every good store- 
keeper tries to achieve. You’ve noticed the 
new “chain” stores growing up all over the 


Ice-skating at night—wse your flashlight! 


































To LIGHT your way to the old mill-pond, use your 
To put on or take off your skates, use 
Use your Eveready to skate down 
a path of light and safety. Eveready Flashlights 
start in where daylight leaves off. They rip holes 
in the blackest night with their bright, white light. 
Improved models meet every need for light—in- 
There is a type for every purpose 


your flashlight! 


doors and out. 


Reload your flashlights and keep them on the 
job with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. 
if you haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest Eveready 
Buy the improved Eveready Flash- 
lights from electrical, hardware and marine supply 
dealers, sporting goods and general stores, garages 
and auto accessory shops. 


dealer at once. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL Carbon Co., Inc., New York — San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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they last longer 








type illustrated is No. 2671, 
Foon Spotlight with the 200- foot range. 
ribbon black—metal 
against accidental lighting. Octagonal, non- ollie lens- -ring. 


the Eveready 2-cell 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes ‘of flash- 
lights. They insure brighter light and longer battery 
Keep an extra set on h 
veces Mazda bulbs, the bri 
likewise last longer. 
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“Let’s go fifty fifty and 


buy 


Two fellows can have a peach of a 
time this summer by chipping in and 
buying an “Old Town Canoe.” Think 
of the canoe trips you can take, the 
picnics and the camping parties. 
There is a thrill about owning an 
“Old Town” that comes with no other 
canoe. For “Old Towns” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. No 
one has ever surpassed the American 
Indian in building swift, graceful 
canoes. “Old Town” master builders 
have strengthened the red-man’s craft, 
but have closely followed his designs. 


an ‘Old Town’” 


“Old Town Canoes” are wonderfully 
steady. They are light in weight 
and remarkably easy to handle. “Old 
Towns” are sturdy canoes too—built 
to last for years. Now is the time to 
place your order. “Old ‘Town Canoes” 
are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

* . * 

The 1925 catalog shows all models 
in full colors. It is free. Write for 
your copy today. O_p Town Canoe 
Co., 593 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, 
U.S. A. 




















Now we have it! 
A Crisp, Tasty Cracker 


If you like Shredded Wheat biscuit you will 
like Triscuit, the shredded wheat cracker. 
It is not made of flour—it is made of per- 
fect whole grains of wheat cooked in steam, 
shredded, compressed into a cracker and 


baked in electric ovens. 


Its crispness com- 


pels thorough chewing. The more you 
chew it the better you like it. A lot of 
At all first- 


real food in condensed form. 


class grocers. 
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The Shredded Wheat Cracker 


























jland. “Quick Turnover” is their “middle 
| name.” 

{ ‘Quick turnover”—small profits with many 
sales—is good business for the drug store, the 
hardware store, the department store, the five- 
and-ten-cent store; for every store, in fact. It 
is the secret of success in trading. It takes 
brains to get “quick turnover”; it’s like the 
fastest sort of baseball, watching every little 
chance and knowing what you’re doing every 
minute. Some of the “quick turnover” stores 
gain a profit of as little as half-a-cent on each 
sale of certain articles, and still make money, 
when they sell quickly enough. 

And this matter of studying the trade, the 
public demand, is all part of the one invaluable 
study in every business: the study of human 
nature. No young man can hope to know 
much about human nature when he starts in to 
work. It is only through experience, through 
contact with all sorts of people, that the knowl- 
edge of their peculiarities can be obtained. 
Every young man can, however, and, if he 
wishes to be successful, must use his eyes and 
ears all the time; watching people and listening 
to them, seeing how they act under various 
circumstances and hearing what they say. He 
may acquire a certain amount of knowledge 
about people and the way their minds work by 
studying psychology. This helps one to under- 
stand a little more clearly why people act in 
certain ways. The study of psychology is still 
in its infancy, however. The people who teach 
it know comparatively little about it; compared 
with other subjects, such as physical science, 
nobody knows very much about it definitely. 
[ bring out this point because I don’t want you 
to get the idea that you can learn about people 
entirely from books. You can’t. You can 
learn about people only from people. 

One of the most important features is the 
knack of obtaining publicity for a store or 
business, making it known. Every merchant 
should advertise his wares and his service by 
every possible method within his means. One 
way, which is obvious, is through space bought 
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in his local newspaper. He is thereby giving 
the news of his store and of what he is doing to 
his neighbors. But the alert merchant can 
always find dozens of ways in which to make his 
business known in addition to such advertising 
as he pays for. Anything that will make cus- 
tomers talk about his store, its service or the 
quality of its merchandise, helps to widen the 
circle of possible buyers. 

I was riding in an automobile near Olivet, 
Mich., not long ago, with a young college 
freshman at the wheel. He lamented the fact 
that he had to work in a store during the 
holidays. 

“Can’t you learn anything there?” I asked 
him. 

“Only how to be a storekeeper, 
swered. 

““Who’s your boss?” I asked him. 

“4 young fellow who has bought six stores 
in the last three years,” he explained. ‘‘He’s 
a wonderful young man.” 

“How did he learn how to run a store?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, he began clerking in a store.” 

“What course are you taking at college?” I 
asked. 

“The business course,” he replied. 

“Tt looks to me,” I said, ‘‘as if you had the 
chance of your life. Your boss had no chance 
to take a business course in colleges; if he had 
he probably would own twelve instead of six 
stores by now. You're getting the same train- 
ing he got in the store, and more besides, at 
school.” 

“You're right,” said the young man. “I 
want to be a storekeeper, but I don’t think I 
can ever be as fine and smart as my young 
boss.” 

“You’re young yet,” I answered. “Plug 
ahead and no one can tell how far you'll get. 

You see schooling is important even in 
storekeeping. 

Indeed, I don’t know of any trade, business 
or profession which does not require training 
and schooling these days. 


” he an- 








| The Wreck Mystery 


(Continued from page 24) 








curve of the shore. Taking such a course, he 

| said, it was often impossible to see the light- 
houses along the coast between the capes during 
rain or fog. 

“Pretty dangerous coast, then, I take it,” 
said the Doctor. 

“Few worse,” replied the Mate. “Even the 
Old Man got way off coming down from 
Seattle not long ago. When we got our bear- 
ings we found we were ten miles further out to 
sea than he had figured from dead reckoning. 
He wouldn’t admit he was wrong though. 
He’s as stubborn as they make ’em.” 

“Which way was the wind,” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Coming straight from the North, so it 
couldn’t have been that that set him off. We 
| were sure lucky he wasn’t that far off the other 
| way or we'd a-been piled up on the rocks.” 

The Doctor was interested in finding out 
more, but the Mate was called away. The 
coming storm soon had the entire crew alert 
and busy. The wind became stronger and 
the white-capped waves began breaking with 
greater force, filling the air with a fine spray. 
Now and then waves leaped onto the Ofter’s 
deck and poured off again like giant hands 
snatching at the crew. The black clouds 
moved overhead and soon the steamer was 
running before a gale. 

Bill and the Doctor were ordered into the 
cabin, as the sea became rougher. 

“The cook says there was a big gale the 
night the Pearl ran aground,” he volunteered. 
| “That can’t be,” the Doctor assured 
|him. “The Pearl went ashore in a fog and 
| the wind would have blown the fog away.” 
| “Ves, that’s what he said, but the storm 

came up four or five hours after the Peari 
struck the rocks.” 
| “That’s queer,” replied the Doctor thought- 
| fully. ‘*The Olter was swept out to sea during 
| a storm coming straight down the coast. The 
| Gypsy Queen was sent on the rocks when a 
| wind was sweeping straight up the coast. 
| And the Pearl went aground and there was a 
| gale came up the coast afterward.” Then the 
Doctor burst out laughing. “We've got the 
solution to the mystery,” he chuckled. “‘ These 
mariners have stuck to their old ideas and don’t 
know about the recent findings of the Coast 
Survey.” 

Then as he studied the chart, his face be- 
came more serious. “The Mate said this 
| Southwester was blowing about sixty miles 
lan hour, didn’t he?” the Doctor asked Bill. 





“Yes, sir, that’s what he said.” 

““Where do you say we are now, Captain,” 
the Doctor asked as Captain Erickson entered 
the cabin a moment later. 

“The last bearing we took was off Cape 
Blanco lighthouse and with this gale and rain 
the next light we'll see will probably be on 
Umatilla Reef. The log shows that we are 
now about ten miles off Sea Lion Rock.” 

“How about the wind?” asked the Doctor. 

“T’ve allowed for the wind blowing the 
ship in a bit.” 

“And the currents?” 

“T’ve taken into consideration everything 
down on the charts,” growled the Captain. 
““What’s the matter, getting nervous?” 

““How about the current not on the chart; 
the temporary current started by this wind?” 

“T told you I was allowing for the wind. 
Any mariner knows that wind currents set 
in the same direction as the wind.” 

“‘There’s where you’re off,” said the Doctor 
quickly. “Instead of being ten miles off from 
Seal Lion Rock where your log says, we must 
be eight miles closer in and several miles further 
North. We must be headed straight for 
Destruction Island and due there in a few 
minutes.” 

“Impossible,” 
wind wouldn’t put us there. 

“Not if the wind current moved with the 
wind—but it doesn’t. It moves about fifteen 
degrees to the right,’ answered the Doctor 
sharply. “Ever since this Southwester started, 
the water in which the Offer is moving has 
been swinging over to the right of the wind. 
The speed of the current is about two per 
cent of the speed of the wind, so this sixty 
mile Southwester has been setting us toward 
shore at the rate of about a mile an hour. 
Figure it out for yourself—but act quickly.” 

‘*A fine theory,” sneered the Captain. 

“You'll find it hard fact, if we run on the 
rocks,” retorted the Doctor. ‘That right 
twist in the current is what sent you out to 
sea coming down from Seattle to Frisco, but 
you’re headed the other way now and that 
right twist is running you on shore.” 

“Talk it over with me when we get to 
Seattle,” said the Captain with a sullen shrug. 

“Do you mean, man, that you won’t change 
her course.” 

“T mean just that,” replied the Captain, 
with a snarl that bared his big yellow teeth. 
“‘She goes straight ahead, if it lands you all at 
the bottom.” 


snorted the Captain. ‘The 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





“It’s an Auto Wheel” 


That’s what you want to say about your 
coaster wagon! “It’s an Auto-Wheel—the 
best made.” 
Ask dad to buy one for you. Take him to 
the nearest Auto-Wheel dealer and show him 
the Auto-Wheel with its rubber-tired disc 
wheels, its roller bearings, curved handle, 
and its many other good points. 
When he sees the Auto-Wheel, he will want 
you to have one. 

License Plates 
Regular license plates, different colors for 
each state, free to purchasers of Auto-Wheel 
Coasters and Speeders who send the coupon 
which accompanies each wagon. Also sent 
for 15 cents, stamps or coin. 
Write for catalog. If you send the names and 
addresses of three local coaster wagon dealers, 
telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we 
will give you a year’s subscription FREE to 
the Auto-Wheel Spokesman. 


AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Auto Scooter 
Auto-Wheel Speeder 


The new Auto-Wheel, 
built for boys who 
want a speedy wagon. 


HAVE YOU 


A Kinetoscope Film? 


I would like to buy some of these 
films and will be glad to have any 
boys owning them, or having any 
information about them, communi- 
cate with me. 


A Kinetoscope film is a film used 
in a Kinetoscope moving picture 
machine. (Home Model.) 


CHARLES E. SMITH, Jr. 
408 Mountain View Road Englewood, N. J. 




















LUDEN Scatctnens 


wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 
y & Navy Supply Co. 
201. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 
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Send for our catalogues of plays especially recommended 
for use by — Schools, Scout = ae and Boys’ Clubs. 
HE OLD TOWER PRESS, 

59 E. Adams*St. Chicago 




















“T guess you will change your mind,” said 
the Doctor coldly, as he quickly drew a .38 
revolver from his pocket and leveled it at the 
other. “Your head may be hard, but it won’t 
stop a bullet from getting inside. I don’t 
intend to sit here and let you wreck this ship or 
take anybody to the bottom.” 

(Concluded on page 46) 





‘Smugglers of Gold 


| (Concluded from page 13) 











found a place to watch others who went ashore 
and in three different ports Danny saw the 
doctor go to general merchandise stores and 
order merchandise to be delivered aboard ship 
on the trip back to New York. Danny began 
to wonder whether he could put two and two 
together and get gold. He decided to move 
carefully. He felt he was getting warmer and 
warmer. 

In another port the purser asked Danny to 
go with him. Danny did not want to but he 
did. And he had an interesting time visiting 
curious places to eat where food and entertain- 
ment were provided in a typical South Ameri- 
can way. Then they returned aboard ship. 
On the way back Danny said to himself: 
“The Governor is right.. The doctor is my 
man. Foster may have some scheme for mak- 
ing money, but he is no smuggler.” 

Before starting on the northward trip Danny 
searched the cabins but found nothing suspi 
cious. The same ports were touched on the 
trip north as on the trip south. At each port 
Danny stationed himself where he was able 
to watch everyone going aboard and going 
ashore. At each port he noticed that Carter 


was among the first to go ashore and among |. 


the last to return. And he always looked as 
if he had a large package in his hip pocket. 
Danny thought to himself that surely he was 
on the right track. But that night one of 
the men remarked to the doctor that he evi- 
dently was going back to New York with 
plenty of liquor. 

‘“‘Liquor,” repeated 
““Am I on the wrong trail? 
doctor is after.” 

And then he remembered the roll of cotton. 

Danny paced the deck trying to see some 
way out of the haze. He had his suspicions 
and lots of them but he remembered that the 
Governor said, ‘Take nothing for granted.”’ 
In other words, get the facts. 


Danny to himself. 
Is that what the 


ANNY was very much awake in his bunk 
when he heard someone fall. He jumped 
out of his bunk and saw the purser on the floor 
with a bad wound in his head. © He had fallen 
over a box which had managed to get in front 
of the door in some way. Danny helped 
Foster to his bunk and then got Carter who 
went to work to bind up the wound. 

“This may be serious,” said Carter. 
go to my cabin and III stay here.” 

“All right,” said Danny, and in his heart he 
was jubilant. Instead of going to bed he 
walked the floor for half an hour and then he 
returned back to the purser’s cabin. The 
doctor was still up. 

“How is he?” asked Danny. 
sleep worrying about him.” 

“‘He’s all right,” said the doctor. 
bed and get some rest.” 

And Danny left. But he did not go to bed. 
He waited another half hour and again went 
to the purser’s cabin. This time the lights 
were out. Danny tip-toed back to the doc- 
tor’s cabin, closed all the windows tight, put 
a big towel at the bottom of the door so that 
no light should escape and then went to work 
to see what he could find. He looked through 
all the bureau drawers, then the doctor’s 
trunk, until finally he came to what looked like 
a physician’s case. On the bottom were rolls 
of cotton. Danny picked up one and it 
slipped from his hand. It was very heavy. 
He scraped the cotton away from the end of 
the roll and there he saw a gold piece. 

“Gold,” said Danny to himself, and he could 
hardly get another word out of his mouth. 

Danny continued to hunt. He found ten 
rolls of twenty dollar gold pieces, $20,000 in 
all. Danny’s head was in a whirl. He care- 
fully replaced everything, turned out the light 
and went to bed. But there was no sleep 
in him. When the wireless operator went on 
duty the next morning Danny was waiting 
for him. 

“Please send this message to my mother,” 
said Danny. 

The message read: 

“Will meet boat anxious see you Danny.” 

When the boat docked in New York there 
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Out of this "Milk Can'comes 
the highest quality rubber known 


Cans just like milk-cans—and filled with a 
white fluid that looks like milk. 


Itisa milky fluid that comes from beneath the 
bark of the rubber tree — and it is called latex. 


Under certain conditions latex hardens— 
just as does the blood that oozes out of a small 
cut or scratch—and that is how we get rubber. 


Not all latex gives the same quality of 
rubber. Some is rich and gives high quality 
rubber—some yields poorer rubber. 


The makers of Keds own the largest rubber 
plantation in the world and from it comes the 
highest grade rubber ever produced. 


It’s this rubber that gives to Keds soles their ex- 
traordinary springiness and makes them so tough and 
wear-resisting. It explains why Keds soles are superior 
to other soles—and why Keds today set the standard 
by which all canvas rubber-soled shoes are judged. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, size and stvle 
—from $1.25 to $4.50. 

It is important to remember that Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber Company. Every 
real Keds shoe has the name Keds on it. Real Keds 
wear longer and are more comfortable. 

The Keds Hand-book for Boys is full of things every boy 
is interested in, such as rules for sports, woodcraft, and 


how to make things. Sent free if you address Dept. E.1§ 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 




















A popular all-purpose Oxford 
Keds model 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built to stand the hardest 
wear 





THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 

















was no mother to greet Danny. 
Governor and three of his able assistants were 
the first to get aboard ship at Quarantine. A 
moment later the four together with the Cap- 
tain and the first and second mate were in the 
captain’s cabin. Danny told his story quickly. 
The doctor was sent for. While in the cap- 
tain’s cabin Danny went after the gold. The 
doctor denied his guilt but when Danny ap- 
peared with the gold itself the doctor collapsed. 
“Call the purser,” ordered the Governor. 
“What is this prize money making scheme 
of yours?”’ demanded the captain sharply. 
“Why, it is a good one,” said Foster. “‘ You 
| know the natives in South American countries 
are crazy about American dollar gold pieces. 
Well, when I go to the United States I always 
| buy about twenty of them for a dollar apiece 
} and when I go to South America I get three and 
(four dollars apiece for them. Isn’t that 
| rich.” 
| Everyone laughed and Danny looked re- 
He thought Foster must be honest. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE ? aor count the gold,” said the captain. 


Western Union 
Messenger service 
means interesting 
work, vacations 
with pay, bicycles 
at cost, free lessons 
in telegraphy, and 


day-after-day op- 
portunity to ad- 
vance. Boys can 


work part-time, 
too! 


| 


Every boy in the Western Union messenger 


service has a real future before him. 


We try to 


develop him, put him in the path of opportunity, 
give him every chance to learn and earn. 
Western Union Service brings him in contact 


with business men. 


He can select the kind of 


business that appeals to him. He develops poise 
and determination, and gains experience that 


money could not buy. 


Then when some patron, impressed by, this 


boy’s evident ability, asks for him, 


we cheer- 


fully recommend him—glad to give him a “‘ boost” 


up the ladder of success. 


The thing to do is to ask the Western Union 
man at the nearest office about it—to-day! 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 
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Pictures 


It’s Fun to Make Things 


Let the other boys wonder how you can make so many 
interesting things. Make your own motor sled. Make 
your ewn radio. Make your own skiis and snowshoes. 
You can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and thesimple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


How To Make Things — How To Do Things 


Trapping Furniture mak- | Furnaces 
re 


Winter sports ts ing Wireless 

Camping Leather work Farming | Tricks P 

lee boats Carpentr: | Poultry | Puzzles 

Water sports Painting odels Bicycle 

Toboggans Toys Laboratory Flowers 

Tents Fishing helps Hunting 

Skiis Fruit growing Household Cites . 

Indian snow - Entertainments helps . Metal working 
i ood working tools 


shoes Automobile N 
Electrical 


Skating House decora- | Secret loci:s 

Gymnasium jon: devices wings 

Wind wagons Drafting | Photography | Sleds : 
China painting Musi ‘ower devices 
Decorative 








Outdoor games Gardening 
Magic meta! work Stoves | Indoor games 

Learn How to Make Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things to enjoy. Buy the complete 
library, including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3 and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign your name and address to the attached coupon 

and mailitatonce. When the postman delivers the books 

to your door, pay him the special bargain price of $7 for 

the four books and the few cents postage. That is all. 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 

Popular Mechanics Building, Room 103, Chicago, lll. 


secescecsessssMail the Coupon Today:**ess2sss2) 


Popular Mechanics Press, 

Popular Mechanics Bidg.. Room 103, Chicago, Ili. 

Please send me at once C. O. D. The Boy Mechanic Library conosiing 
Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. I will pay the postman $7 
the few cents postage. 
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you want: 1 2 3 4 
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| ‘Carter, how much are you supposed to have?” 
“Forty thousand dollars,” said Carter. 

“But there is only $20,000,” said Danny. 
| “T know,” said Carter. ‘“‘I dropped $20,000 
| into the ocean just a few minutes ago. _I tried 
| to toss it to a friend of mine on shore but the 
bag hit a cable and fell into the water.” 

The men looked at each other in a daze. 

And to this day divers have been known to 
attempt to find that bag of $20,000 gold pieces. 

Danny frequently remarks that he is going 
to attempt to get it by diving off the Wool- 
worth Building. 

And what of Carter—oh, he is serving time 
in a Federal prison in the South. 

And Danny, red-headed Danny, is getting 
ready for his next adventure. 





Hockey and Figure 
SKating 
(Concluded from page 9) 











opposing team’s goal net. Three of these 
periods with a ten-minute rest between each 
constitutes a game. In case of a tie, extra 
periods of five or ten minutes each are played. 
During the college hockey season of 1923 more 
| than an hour of overtime was required to settle 
games during a total of nine contests. That 
shows how tight the play may run. 

It’s a fast, furious game, hockey is. And by 
way of calm after the storm it does one good to 
retire to a quiet corner of the ice and try one’s 
luck at the less tempetuous art of figure skating. 

Hockey skates having curved blades do well 
enough to practise figure-skating now and then, 
but your results will be more satisfactory if 
you use a blade which has a much sharper 
curvature. The told-time rocker skate does 
very well for figure skating, although some of 
the regulation figure skates which are screwed 
permanently to skating-shoes are better. 
You won’t be able to make nearly as much 
straightaway speed on such a skate as you 
will on hockey or racing-skates, but you will 
negotiate a sharp turn much more easily; 
which is one of the main requirements of 
figure-skating. 

The four edges on your pair of skates are the 
foundation of all figure-skating. Next time 
you see an expert cutting fancy figures, watch 
him closely and you will realize the truth of 
this. During most of your straight-ahead 
skating, your skates are in a fairly vertical 
position to the ice. In figure work, the reverse 
is true; most of the time the skate slopes so 
that it forms an acute angle to the ice. 

When watching the expert figure-skater you 
will notice that the traveling skate is pre- 
dominantly upon its edge instead of its bottom. 
One moment it slopes to the right and perhaps 
the next to the left. He is constantly changing 
his position from one edge to the other, and 
the results of these changes are graceful 
“eights,” ‘threes’ and more complicated 
figures. But no matter how complicated they 
become, they are all directly related to those 
four simple edges. Five movements are the 
foundation for more than three hundred 
figure movements that constitute the complete 
art of figure skating. And these five move- 
ments are as follows: 

Skating on the flat of the skate. 

Skating on the outside edge forward. 

Skating on the outside edge backward. 

Skating on the inside edge forward. 

Skating on the inside edge backward. 

The inside edge, of course, is the one on the 
inner side of the foot while the outside edge is 
that on the outer side. Thus, when you pro- 
gress on the right foot in a curved direction to 
the right you are on the outside edge forward. 
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| Eel, Mink, Muskrats and many 
a Cc fur-bearing animals, in large 
- c 9 numbers, with my New, Fold- 
ing, Galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAP. It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in allsizes. Write for 
descriptive price list, and my special Free Trap and 
offer. Best bait known for attracting all kinds of sh. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 7, on. Mo. 








PLAYS. For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send for 
free illustrated catalogue. Manuscripts pur- 
chased for cash. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 




















Learn to Tan 


Furs and Hides 
Any Scout Can Do This 


ANY Scout can easily learn to tan and 
fashion furs and hides into articles of 
use and beauty. We tell you how and 
furnish the necessary chemicals. Mas- 
ter a new art and save money. 

In 48 hours, you can turn a raw hide 
into soft, pliable fur, suitable for robe, 
cap or neck-piece. You are absolutely 
sure of getting your own skins because 
you do the job yourself. And the cost 
will be trifling compared with prices 
charged by professionals. 

This plan has been devised by a prac- 
tical tanner. It is safe, sure and easy. 
Here’s What You Get 

Send us $5. We'll mail you at once 
5 lbs. of our Tan-at-Home Compound— 
enough to tan 50 lbs. of hides—and 
sealed copyrighted instructions that any 
boy can follow and get first-class results. 
With this knowledge, you can save 
money on furs for your own use and 
make money tanning for others. Ex- 
pert tanners have paid large sums for 
the copyrighted formula which we 
furnish you along with enough Com- 
pound to tan a big batch of hides. 

Send $5 to-day. We are thoroughly 
responsible, otherwise Boys’ Lire would 
not accept this advertisement. We 
guarantee safe delivery. 

This is not a trapping proposition. 
We are interested only in the tanning 
business. 


TRAPPERS’ TANNING CO. 
401 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn tomake origi- 
Vee drawings with the aid 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 


Prepare now for the 


future 

The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
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Reg'lar Fellars 
J attribute my success 
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Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my ational reputation as Comic 
appre ciation of the cour f Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 
received from the of others are producing car- 


Landon Sehool t ons On political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
etc. Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail. The record of 
results produced by this school 
has never been equaled or 
even approached by any 
other correspon- 
dence course 
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Send now for 
omplete infor- 
mation, and 
san ple picture 
ch to test 
“Cap” Stubbs epwre wr ability. 
No one could take your course and regret it Please state your 


ur instructions made it possible for me to 


Edwina Dumm age. 


796 NATIONAL BLDG. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, “citi, 6 
@liKeKoemMo) 


SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame ¢ onstruction 
and the “rocking-chair” 
movement are— 
“Young America's 
First Choice.” 
STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 


do "the work. 
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Ask your dealer 
for the skate Stamped 
ris. the RED Metal Co, 


Kokomo, Indiana 








Ne knowledge of music Ky tH: 
lessons. No practice. meng 
E Tas raat: zo tone. 

S) Fine for Sor ¢ Cances, partion. enter- 
ial Offer: 


lar price of songs 
” Plone $8,000 


songs eee 
postage, Satistaction d SS 
mnusieal Ca jow free with ct a. ho heli 
nd today! 
FERRY & CO. 
Dept. 1143 Chicaso 


HEAD FEEL STUFFY? 


Anoint nostrils before 
retiring with 


—— 


Write for free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. wen iewe Kans. 


sy fishermen 


Fishing facts and hints. 
Tells how to compete in 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 
Photo contest. A postal 
gets it FREE! 


ae 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY O) 
5577 High Street South Bend, Ind. ¢ 


DRAW CARTOONS 


TURN YOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 
Cartoonists earn from $50 to $300 per week 
—someeven more. Our new Circle System of 
Drawing, quickly prepares you to become a 
cartoonist. Write for free booklet and com- 
plete information. IWrite today. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
422 Park Building Cleveland, Ohio 


























When you glide on the right foot in the left 
direction you are on the inside edge forward. 
The same rule applies to backward-edge 
skating. 

Constant pragtise at forward and backward- 
edge skating, as indicated by the foregoing, will 
soon bring you to the point where you can 
apply these movements to fancy figures. The 
describing of circles on the ice is an excellent 
form for this practise to take. That is, de- 


| scribe circles under all the various conditions 


}and inside edges. 





named; both forward and backward, on outside 
Then, buy a small, inex 
pensive book from a sporting outfitter which 
gives diagrams of numerous fancy figures and 
look these over. You'll be giving a very 
creditable performance of figure-skating before 
you know it. 





The Three 
Young Citizens 


(Concluded from page 23 











been secured as prisoners, and could carry no 
messages the presence of these troops was 
entirely unsuspected by the Seneschal and his 
Uhlans. The Crown jewels of the Hapsburgs 
never reached the Emperor Charles and the 
Emperor Charles never reached Buda Pesth. 
His dash for a throne failed and it was The 
Three Young Citizens who frustrated it. 

Goggles was then severely “blamed” by 
Freckles because he talked about selling his 
castle. 

“T should think!” retorted Knuckles scorn- 
fully. 

“Can’t keep it up,” 
“No cash — prefer movies - 
games!”’ 

Knuckles, cracked his thumbs and smiled. 

“T hate to detain you,” he said, “but I 
dislike concealment between friends.” 

He laid his compass on the table. It dipped. 
In the Torture Chamber, it had also dipped. 

“Well,” asked Freckles. ‘What of it? 
Don’t compasses always dip?” 


protested Goggles. 
sodas — ball 


“Not outside Ireland,” retorted Knuckles 
and the Cabinet was again in danger of 
splitting. ‘During my visit to the secret 
passage, this compass behaved even more 
strangely. It was deflected 45 degrees.” 

“How extraordinary!”” mocked Freckles, 


fixing an imaginary monocle in his eye. 

“It means,” said Knuckles, ‘‘a rich lode of 
iron ore! Don’t sell your castle, Goggles! 
Popper may like it.” 

In a day or two, they had to depart. 

On the steamship Quarantinia, they re- 
ported themselves, strictly at the pre-arranged 
date, and the Duke had the satisfaction of 
finding himself promoted from kitchen boy to 
waiter. To fulfil their contract with the 
shipping company was, of course, Scout law 
and they were perhaps a little amused to find 
at the table served by Goggles no other than 
their familiar friend, the late Seneschal. In 
private life, he proved to be not a bad fellow 
nor had he lost his respect for Goggles whom 
he knew to be a royal Duke. At the conclusion 
of the voyage, he slipped into the hand of his 
Highness an honorarium of ten dollars and 
retired from the First Class saloon back- 
wards. 

At the Custom House, Goggles had some 
little difficulty owing to the unexpected bulk 
of his baggage which now included a gift to his 
father. It was the German National Debt 


| which, while passing through Berlin, the Duke 


had bought for five dollars. Mr. Schreitschz 
was, of course, delighted to receive so solid an 
investment in paper. 

For some months, Knuckles also was pos- 
sessed of a secret source of wealth. He was, of 
course, an expert philatelist or stamp collec- 
tor and, before leaving Lichtenstein, he bad 
arranged with the Postmaster-General of that 
city, who belonged to the Department of the 
Master of the Horse, to issue numerous sets of 
postage stamps, often surcharged and fre- 
quently inclusive of “errors,’’ which rendered 
them of an especial value to the expert. As 
Knuckles owned the monopoly of these series, 
he was able to negotiate most favorable swaps 
and sales--one stamp, in which Goggles was 
inadvertently printed upside down, drew as 
much as $350.00 for a good specimen. Indeed, 
King George paid almost double this sum for 
what came to be known as the “inverted 
Duke.” 

It was thus under the brightest auspices 
that the Three Young Citizens, having 
honestly saved the Peace of Europe, resumed 
their more important studies at the Schuyler 
High School, New York. 

THE END 











This beautiful book 
shows how easy it is 
to learn to play a 
Buescher. In it you 
will find the first 
lesson chart. It 
shows all the differ- 
ent models and tells 
what each is used for, 
Hundreds of pictures, 
64 pages. You must 
have this fine book, 


B 





‘Tve learned to play it 


“SO 


Cum’on fellows! 
a Buescher. 


can you 


Don’t be bashful! 


I learned the scale in an hour and I was 


It’s easy to play 


playing all the popular tunes in a week after I got my 





True Tone Saxophone 


“Talk about fun! Since I 
learned to play my Sax, life 
has been one round of pleas- 
ure. I know now how much 
I used tomiss. But now I’m 
the first one invited to every 
party. And my Sax and me are 
alwaysthecenter of attraction. 
Gee! it’s great to be popular.”’ 


You Can Do It 


Any boy can learn to play the Bues- 
cher Saxophone. The first 3 lessons 
free with the instrument give you a 
quick easy start. You can pick it up 


yourself and later get a teacher if you 
wish to join a band or orchestra,or 
make the Saxophone your profession. 


Try It Free 


Don’t worry about the money. If you 
are a real red-blooded ‘‘American 
Boy”? you can easily earn enough 
y= odd jobs for dad or the neigh- 
bors, after school, to make the small 
monthly payments. But first we want 
you to try the Sax free in your own 
home. Just clip the coupon below, 
write in your name, age and address, 
and we will send you the beautiful 
free book so you can make your se- 
lection. No obligation. Do it today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO, 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
469 Buescher Block 


Elkhart, Ind. 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 469.Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


I Gentlemen: 


phone”’ described above. Check [J 


Without any obligation to me send | 
I me your beautiful book ‘The Story of the Saxo- 


If you prefer literature describing any other 
band or orchestra instruments, check baa. 


Cornett] Trumpet(]) ‘Trombone[j Tuba{} 


Mention any Other. ......00ccccecscetes . 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State in margin below. 
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And Mother said: 

“You may get a package 
/ » of Wrigleys 

Zoo /” 









After buying the e99s, 
meat and breakfast 
food- You may gel a 
package of Wrigleys 
foo." 


Wise mother: -she re- 
wards the little ervand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


Happy. healthy child- 
ren, with Wrigley's- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small! 





A kading dentist 
stales thal chewing 
guut vot only cleans 
the teeth and aids 
digestion, bul aces 
as amildantiseplic 
in the mouth at the 
same Lime lait re. 
lreshes. 


WRIGLEYS 


after every meal” 
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Duzzlecraf 2 


SOMEBODY called March *“‘The Opener.” 

Indeed it opens the door for spring and 
the outdoor fun that comes with spring. So, 
storm or shine, let’s give three cheers for “‘ The 
Opener.” 

Scouts, please take notice: All puzzles and 
| puzzle answers must reach Boys’ LiFe not 
later than the roth of the month. 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care 
| Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


| Winners of December Prizes 
| For Original Puzzles 
R. D. Van Hoosier, 324 Spencer Ave., 
| indianapolis, Ind, $2. 

Joseph Taylor, 2214 Park Ave., Indianap- 
| olis, Ind., $2. 

Harold D. Craft, 60 Mt. Airy Road, Ber- 
nardsville, N. J., $1. 

Kenneth A. Wells, 886 East Taylor St., 
Portland, Oregon, $1. 

Harvey McGraw, 
Fort Smith, Ark., $1. 


3824 Belmont Ave., 


For Puzzle Answers 
Henry C. Brown, 100 19th St., Warwood, 
Wheeling, W. Va., $1. 
Maxfield Garrott, 
Conway, Arkansas, $1. 


509 Robinson Ave., 


Beheaded Animals 
(Winner of fifth prize) 
EXAMPLE. Behead an animal and leave a 
preposition. ANSWER: c-at. 
1. Behead an animal and leave part of the 
head. 
2. Behead an animal and leave another 
animal. 
3. Behead an animal and leave real estate. 
4. Behead an animal and leave a colored 
fluid. 
| 5. Behead an animal and leave a paddle. 
6. Behead an animal and leave competent. 
| 7. Behead an animal and leave unwilling. 
| 
| 





8. Behead an animal and leave a game. 
9. Behead an animal and leave a stand for a 
picture. 
10. Behead an animal and leave a grain. 
—Harvey McGraw. 
| 


Double Diagonal 
(Winner of fourth prize) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal, 
from the upper, left-hand letter to the lower, 
right-hand letter, and from the upper, right- 
hand letter to the lower, left-hand letter will 
each spell the surname of a President. 

Reading across: 1. A city of the Philippines. 
2. To stick together. 3. Suggested indirectly. 
4. Two little words used in cheering. 5. An 
Arctic animal. 6. To wander aimlessly.— 
KENNETH A. WELLS. 


for March. 


Answers to February Puzzles 

A Poet’s Acrostic. Initials, Edgar Allan 
Poe. From 1 to 10, The Gold Bug; 11 to 18, 
The Raven. Reading across: 1. Easter. 2. 
Dactyl. 3. Ground. 4. Adding. 5. Revolt. 
6. Adjoin. 7. Laddie. 8. Loosen. g. Annual. 
10. Nephew. 11. Public. 12. Oxygen. 
13. Echoed. 


Novet Acrostic. Initials, Scoutmaster; 
third row, merit badges. Reading across: 
1. Some. 2. Clef. 3. Ours. 4. Unit. 5. 
Tote. 6. Mobs. 7. Adam. _ 8. Side. 9. 
Tags. 10. Ever. 11. Rash. 

D1aGONAL. Canteen. Reading across: 
1. Cunning. 2. Lantern. 3. Languid. 4. 


Weather. 5. Earnest. 6. Bowlder. 7 Bittern. 

Worp-Souares. I. 1. Baker. 2. Atone. 
3. Koran. 4. Enact. 5. Rents. II. 1. Erase. 
2. Raven. 3. Avert. 4. Serve. 5. Enter. 





Connected Squares 
(Winner of third prize) 


XXXX. ZASZaH..&2aB2aE 
X XXX Xx XXX XXX X 
XxXXX Xx XXX xXxXxXxX 

BeEZE.. EEE... SEER 


Upper Squares: I. 1. Gumbo. 2.A 
rounded handle. 3. To revolve. 4. Compe- 
tent. II. 1. A nuisance. 2. Always. 3. 
Withered. 4. A large plant. 

Mippte Squares: III. 1. A continent. 2. 
Dispatched. 3. Within. 4. A tiny particle. 
IV. 1. A point of the compass. 2. A pain. 
3. A covering for the foot. 4. To abound. 
V. 1. Comfort. 2. Excited solemn wonder. 
3. To sow. 4. A little whirlpool. 

Lower Squares: VI. 1. A kind of food. 
2. To reverberate. 3. A nautical call. 4. 
Playthings. VII. 1 A small animal. 2. 
Candid. 3. To conduct. 4. Terminates.— 
Haroip D. Crart. 


Zigzag 
(Winner of second prize) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the zigzag, be- 
ginning at the upper, left-hand letter, will 
spell the name of a patriotic man. 


Reading across: 1. A Roman _ garment. 
2. To reprove. 3. To shine. 4. A pigment. 
5. Wide. 6. A convict. 7. More unusual. 


8. To extend to. 9. A bird. 10. Bulky 
books. 11. Disdain. 12. To pursue. 13. Salt 
water. 14. An aromatic spice. 15. To iron. 
16. A brittle substance. 17. To delay.— 
JosepH TAYLOR. 


Numerical Enigma 
(Winner of first prize) 

I am composed of sixty-seven letters and 
form a couplet by Pope. 

My 14-42-51 is the skin of certain animals. 
My 47-37-31-56 is a touchstone. My 54-65-28- 
25 is fluff or fibers. My 5-62-11-46 is to cry 
loudly. My 49-2-18-58- is a stone for sharpen- 
ing razors. My 34-39-53-22 is a tribe. My 
60-10-30-21 is a State. My 57-32-64-13-7 
was a beautiful woman of ancient times. My 
67-45-26-38-16-43 is a tar. My 44-33-3-35- 
15-40 is a small room where provisions are 
kept. My 17-4-61-9-48-66-29 is a creature of 
unnatural ugliness. My 36-52-55-20-41-12-50 
is to salute with kindness. My 1-6-63-23-24- 
59-27-19-8 is courage.—R. D. Van Hoosier. 


In response to many requests the editor of Puzzlecraft has prepared a Cross-Word 
Puzzle, which will be found on page 56 of this issue. 
be included with your answers to the others, as it is a part of the Puzzlecraft Department 


The answer to this puzzle should 


Valentine’s Day. Reading across: 
2. Wail. 3. Yale. 4. Fane. 5. 
Rant. 6. Item. 7. Iris. 8. Inch. 9. Fret. 
10. Bass. 11. Cadi. 12. Mace. 13. Yard. 

NUMERICAL Enicma. “Let our object be 
our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country.” 

PRIMAL AcRosTIC. 


ZIGZAG. 
1. Vain. 


Initials, John O’Groat’s 


House. Reading across: 1. Joint. 2. Onion. 
3. Hinge. 4. Needy. 5. Oriel 6. Grebe. 
7. Rifle. 8. Osier. 9. Acorn. 10. Thoth. 
11. Sober. 12. Hence. 13. Ounce. 14. Under. 
15. Steel. 16. Ember. 


CoNNECTED Diamonps. I. 1. A. 


3. Apple. 4 Gm. 5.5. Lb. z. EB... 
End. 3. Enter. 4. Den. 5. R. IIL. 1.} 
E. 2. Ate. 3. Ether. 4. Eel. 5. R. IV 
1. R. 2. Boa. 3. Rough. 4. Age. 5. H. 
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Get Ready 
BASE 





SLL 


Mail the coupon below and get 
thenew DEM Serine Catacoc 
Base Batt Rute Boox-HowToPitcn’ 
and How To Pray Tre InFieLo™ 


Theyre Free/ 
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THE DRAPER-MAYNARD Co. 
PLYMOUTH.NH.USA. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ATTEN-SHUN! 
—at inspection be sure 
your hair is right 


HE scoutmaster won’t forget to 
look at your hair! With Stacomb 
you can brush it any way you like— 
and keep it smooth, trim, all day. 
Without making it greasy. Or dry 
and lifeless as water does. Stacomb 
also helps prevent dandruff. 
In jars and tubes, or in liquid form. 
At all drug and department stores. 





AtC.uSs Par OFF 


—\eseaem FREE OFFER-~-~--~— 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Y-17 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Please send me, free of charge,a generous sam- 
ple tube of Stacomb. 


Name....... PLR, ES ER ER Oe 


Address... 






JEADING profession- 
als, like Carroll Mar- 
tin, famous trombonist 
of Isham Jones’ Orches- 
tra choose Conn instru- 
ments because of Conn 
supremacy in tone, tune, 
mechanism and easy play- 
ing qualities. You’ll get 
ahead faster with a Conn, 
socially or professionally 
—win new friends, make 
big money if youchoose. 


“Carroll Martin 


Cultivate Your “Musical ‘Bump 


Conn is the only maker of every instrument for 
band; saxophones, trombones, cornets, etc. Write 
now for Free Book “‘Success in Music and How to 
Win It,’”’ by Sousa and other artists, and de’ ails 
of Free Trial offer. Mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn,Ltd., 307 ConnBldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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~ (AROEST MANUFACTURERS o 


High School Course 
Te) pa Years You can complete 


this simplified Hi 
School Course at home > 
side of two years. Meets all uirements for entrance coll 
and the leading professions. is and thirty-six other 

are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOO 








| mad, all right. 
| him. I fed him a cake of soap.” 











L 
Dest. 129 __ Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to mage better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

For the — ¥ School Room, 

Dialogs akers Monologs, 

Minstrel openin Choruses and 

Fer site Pag Mises canines ine 
ow to a a ake - u a 4 \. 
T. S. DENISO 8 oo Pay, «i . Dept. 1 CHICAGO 


~) Print, Your Own 


ards, Stationery, urs Paper, etc. 
8 aD Outfits $8.85 up. Save money 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
A = sent. Write for catalog presses type, paper 
Ls10R etc. THE PRESS CO., L-71, Meriden, Conn. 






















 Amboone.: Dog of 


War 
(Concluded from page 31) 











Hector implanted the condiment bribe. The 
dosee took one bite and one swallow. Then 
an expression of pained surprise came into 
his great brown eyes. He emitted an ear- 
splitting yelp, expressing betrayed friendship 
and went away from there. 

Out into the road bounced Ambrose, splut- 
tering, howling and frothing copiously at the 
mouth. The Red officers had left their car 
and approached the truck. With shouts of 
“Mad dog!” they scrambled frantically back 
to the car and sped down the road after their 
army which was pursuing the Blue forces in 
full retreat. 

Hector, filled with incredulous hope, hooked 
up. He started up the truck, and the gun was 
nicely towed out of its position to the road. 
Fairly bursting with initiative, Hector drove 
after the Reds and unlimbered on a crest in 
their rear. The carriage of a gun is equipped 
with ammunition carriers for four rounds and 
these Private Chester proceeded to discharge 
with telling effect at the unprotected backs of 
the foe. Thus supported, the Blue army 
rallied, charged and won the day. 

“Good work, my boy!” complimented the 
chief umpire who was none other than Hector’s 
boss. “I’m afraid I’ve been misjudging you. 
You took keen advantage of circumstances. 
But tell me, was that dog really mad?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hector answered. “He was 
As peeved as I’ve ever seen 





Why-lI- Subscribed | | 
Contest 


Winner —Charles Fish (age 13), 
Pawtucket, R. I. 











I AM a scout and aside from that I love to 

read. The public library is one of my favor- 
ite places for enjoyment. It was when I was 
in this building that I accidentally stumbled 
upon that real American boy’s treasure hoard, 
the Boys’ Lire. 

Christmas has just past, and I am now a 
proud suscriber of the Boys’ Lire. My eyes 
lighted when I saw the envelope’s contents 
which gave to me these joyous Greetings— 
“Merry Christmas to Charles for a year of the 
Boys’ Lire will come to you as a gift from 
Everett.” The giver knew that I wanted real 
red-blooded stories; that I needed a good in- 
structive magazine. He knew how much good 
that magazine would have done him had he 
had it when he was a boy. Evidently he 
picked out the right magazine for me. 

The Boys’ Lire appeals to me as a real scout 
living up faithfully to his scout laws. Every 
bit of non-fiction in it is thoroughly and abso- 
lutely authentic. It is loyal to the scouts in all 
the world. The editors gather their material 
and with unerring precision put out their work 
on time. Their motto is “‘Be Prepared”’—the 
real scout motto. It is helpful in every way. 
The departments teach the scouts, bring them 
together and answer their knotty problems. 
Dan Beard and James E. West in person edit 
the leading departments. They are also na- 
tional scout leaders. That shows their interest. 
All these things made me want this magazine 
and made my brother present it to me at 
Christmas. 

As I said before I have friends who are great 
readers and they now love the Boys’ Lire. 
But it took some time to convince my chum. 
He lives on the top of Stump Hill and I live 
in the valley. He is a happy,Daisy Boy, for he 
has a rifle like that which is advertised in the 
Boys’ Lire. 

When we were walking through the woods 
we discussed our presents that we received for 
Christmas. While telling of mine I stressed 
greatly the fact that I had a year’s subscription 
to the Boys’ Lire. He said, “‘ Beans, I’d rather 
have my rifle any day.” 

““G’wan home,” I answered rather heatedly, 
“‘you don’t know that magazine. You’re some 
reader yourself, wait till you read it. I'll let 
you take it when I finish with it.” 

That brought him round a bit, and he began 
to get interested. ‘“‘What’s in it?” he asked. 

“Don’t ask me that,” I retorted, ‘“‘ask me 
what isn’t in it! Never mind that though and 
I'll tell you of it. 

“Why the first story I read was ‘Cowpunch- 
ers’ Law,’ by William S. Hart.” 

“Phew!” he whistled, “‘he’s the cowboy that 
plays in the moving pictures!” 
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“Wonder what he’d like 
for his birthday” 


“We don’t have to guess at it.. I happen to know he 
wants a bicycle with a New Departure Coaster Brake. 


“He was admiring Harry Brown’s yesterday and wish- 
ing he could have one like it. 


“Of course it must have a New Departure to make 
him happy—so he can coast, and have perfect control at 


all times.” 
* * * 


If your birthday comes this month tell Dad the best present is a 
New Departure equipped bicycle. 


Send today for illustrated story ‘‘Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s 
free and you'll like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 





NEW DEPARTURE 








You can be quickly cured, if you FRE Fondutel Book 
‘ells how to learn to moun! 


me pg op 
tan skins. 
Learn [Learn by mail. A ail. A ee for hunters 
and nature lovers. ay 7 oeraee by men 


Send 10 cents for ‘788-page book on stammering =) i Shy pocaating., 5 with ‘Splenda — 
stuttering. ause and Cure.” It tells how I @. 


Make big profits from your sp: 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, ‘or illustrated "book. Tell delight 
7417 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis | { 
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Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Illustrated with pictures 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
of Famous Sluggers in ac- 


Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other tual batting posses. Written 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how by an expert who has made a study of bat- 
to stand at the plate, how to grip the ting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 


‘ . ae . Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
bat, how to get your body into the swing, ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. today to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 


























A Scout is Strong 


Keep 
strong with 
00 ) 

A Scout’s body is his 
fort, and, like a fort, it must 
be built of the strongest 
It must be kept 
in repair. It must be 


cleansed daily and every | 
piece of machinery be well 


materials. 





regulated. 

Food is the building, | 
repair and regulating mate- 
rial for our bodies. 

Kellogg’s Krumbles are | 
a whole-wheat cereal—and 
whole wheat is a strong 
builder, a lasting mender 
and a skillful regulator. 

Breakfast on Kellogg's 
Krumbles with milk—they 

.do not need sugar—and 
give your body what it 
requires for health. 

All good Scouts eat 
Kellogg’s Cereals — Corn 
Flakes, Krumbles and 
ALL-BRAN. 

Have you sent for your 
Boy Scout Poster? 





KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

I enclose herewith ten cents (10c) 
in stamps to cover packing and mail- 
ing of full-color Boy Scout Poster, 
size 23x30. Please send it to 


i vncialltteaéatniendaceeel a eee 
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“He sure is and Douglas Fairbanks writes 
for it too. So does Zane Grey and Arthur 
Reeve. You've read stories by all these fel- 
lows, but these stories are brand new. That 
isn’t all though. What’s your hobby?” 

“*T like radio pretty well,” he answered, little 
dreaming that a scout paper would have radio 
news in it. I knew I had him now and I said 
grandly: “‘The Boys’ Lire has a radio page full 
of diagrams and hook-ups. That’s a real mag- 
azine all by itself!” 

** All right,” he said, “I give in. 
price of the magazine?” 

“Two dollars,” I answered, gleefully. 

“T guess [ can scrape that together all right. 


What’s the 


Pll send my subscription right away!” Then 
he added, “‘ You’ll bring the magazine up here 
this afternoon just the same, won’t you?” 

“T sure will. I'll bring it up here and in our 
camp we'll read together the magazine that 
lives right up to its name, the Boys’ Lire!” 





The following boys wrote letters which, al- 
though not quite prize-winners, are such as to 
deserve special mention in connection with this 
month's contest: 

John R. Myrick, Girard, La.; Hugh Howard, 
Cullman, Ala.; Nolan E. Kuehnl, Independence, 
Mo.; Robert Lockridge, Hyattsville, Md. 








The Wreck Mystery 


(Concluded from page 41) 








““Let’s see, where you say we are,” the Cap- 
tain agreed hoarsely. 

The Doctor leaned over and started to point 
with the gun barrel the angle which the Ofter 
had taken from her proper course. In a flash, 
the Captain struck the Doctor’s hand and sent 
the pistol flying across the cabin. 

Bill started crouching forward to recover the 
gun, but the Captain’s huge hand swept him 
back against the wall with a force that jarred 
him all over. Then the Doctor rushed. Cap- 
tain Erickson’s big fist caught him on the side 
of the head and sent him staggering backward. 

But if he expected to stop the Doctor with 
one blow, he was mistaken. With a spring 
which belied his age, Doctor Wilmot was bacl< 
again, delivered a sharp right upper-cut to the 
jaw and dodged back out of reach of the terrific 
force of the full-arm swing of the Captain. 
It had been many years since either had fought 
before, but the old spirit was still there. 

The Captain’s huge bulk and once tremen- 
dous strength might have given him a big ad- 
vantage, but for the remnants of superior skill 
and training which had been the Doctor’s in 
his youth. Bill watched fascinated as the two 
veterans grappled. Over the Captain’s shoul- 
der, the Doctor saw him and managed to gasp: 
“Get up on deck and save yourself when the 
steamer strikes.” 

Bill rushed out. The struggle of the ship 
with the elements seemed fiercer than the fight 
inside. If he could only stop that ship plung- 
ing forward through the blackness to Destruc- 
tion! Just then the Ofter gave a lurch. In 
order to save himself from falling he caught 
the nearest support. 

He knew he must act and act quickly. If 
the Doctor was right, the Offer might strike 
the rocks any minute, now. Wild plans flashed 
through his head only to be dismissed impa- 
tiently. Then, as quickly as he could on the 
swaying ship, he made his way toward the 
Mate, and grasped him by the sleeve. 

““Man-overboard,” he shouted and pointed 
to the left side of the vessel. 

The ruse worked. “Hard a-starboard,” 
shouted the Mate. The Offer struggled with 
the sea and her stern swung shoreward as her 
bow came around gradually toward the open 


sea. There was the hurry of men to their 
places; stumbling, falling, almost blinded by 
the storm, they hurried to what all felt must 
be a hopeless attempt to save a fellow sea- 
man. 

The cry of “ Man-overboard” repeated in- 
side brought the Captain followed by the 
Doctor panting to the deck. Then through 
the storm came a weird, wailing shriek. The 
Captain rushed to the wheel and held the Otter 
out to sea and ordered full speed ahead. As he 
looked back, he caught the flash of lights 
through the slacking rain. “It’s Destruction 
Island all right. That poor fellow that fell 
overboard saved us, I guess,” he muttered. 

Doctor Wilmot caught a glimpse of Bill’s face 
at that moment and on it was a grin which 
stretched almost from ear to ear. 


OW about the wreck of the Pearl? She 
went aground just like we came near 
doing; but she got off her course in a fog with 
no wind blowing.’ asked the Captain as 
Doctor Wilmot and Bill were leaving the 
Otter at Seattle. 

““No wind blowing where the ship was, you 
mean,” corrected the Doctor. ‘The current 
doesn’t move in the same direction as the wind 
and local wind currents sometimes precede 
the winds that start them. You'll remember 
the day the Pearl was wrecked a storm swept 
up the coast a few hours afterward.” 

“That’s right, there was,” agreed the Cap- 
tain. “I’ve often noticed that a ground swell 
gives warning of a coming wind long before 
she comes up. I’m going to take a ship 
down the coast of South America next month 
and I'll remember that the temporary cur- 
rents started by the wind set to the right of 
the wind.” 

“Not on the other side of the equator,” 
cautioned the Doctor. “The rotation of the | 
earth on its axis causes that twist. The twist 
is to the right up here, but to the left in the | 
Southern Hemisphere.” 

“‘Guess that’s right,” said the Captain slowly. | 
Then he shouted after the retreating pair. “If | 
that briney fresh water sailor of yours ever | 
decides to go to sea, send him to me, I'll see | 
that he is treated right.” 














The Suuies of the Cuttlefish 


(Concluded from page 12) | 











somebody took to keepit dry. Dll take it home 
to mother for a relic, unless one of you fellows 
want it.” 

Both Henry and Win said they didn’t want 
it, and that, anyway, Darby had found it and 
it was his to do as he pleased with. And Win 
ventured the suggestion that Mrs. Gilliss would 
have to bear hard on its value as a relic; that 
the faded old thing didn’t have much beauty 
of its own to recommend it. And when Darby 


| went below, he put the painting in the tube and 


the tube in his dunnage kit and thought no 
more of it. 

The next morning, after an easy night’s run 
along the northern coast of Cuba, they made the 
entrance to Havana harbor, signaled for a pilot 
and were taken in. Hurrying ashore, the first 
thing they did was to cable the three families. 
Then they hunted up the United States consul 


| and reported to him so that the wireless could 


be set at work to stop the search for them. 
These things attended to, the question of 
what to do next came up for discussion. In all 
that had happened, Darby was the heaviest 
loser. He still had the Cuttlefish on his hands, 
and he didn’t know what to do with her. Of 
course, there was the expedient of sailing her 


back to Philade!lphia—and both Win and 
Henry willingly offered to help him do that— | 
but even so, she would remain a white elephant | 
on his hands until another purchaser could be 
found, and in the meantime she would eat her } 
head off in wharfage and care-taking. 

As an alternative, Win suggested that they | 
hunt up a certain machinery broker with whom 
his father had done business, and this they did. 
Instead of finding a Spaniard or a Cuban, as | 
the broker’s name, Castelar, would seem to | 
indicate, Mr. Barclay’s Havana correspondent | 
turned out to be a voluble little Frenchman | 
who welcomed them enthusiastically. Like all | 
other West Indians with whom Win’s father | 
had business connections, he had been wired 
the story of the disappearance of the Cuttlefish | 
and begged to do his utmost in trying to an! 
out what had become of her. 

So to Monsieur Antoine Castelar they had | 
to tell the story of their adventures, and at its | 
close, Win said: “‘We have come to you for | 
advice, Mr. Castelar. Of course, we'd like to go 
home, but Darby, here, has the cruiser on his 
hands, and we hardly know what to do with 
her. Do you suppose there would be any 
chance of selling her here in Cuba?” 
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These Free Targets 


and full information about our shooting contest 
which you can enter free. 

Wouldn’t you like to be the best shot in your 
neighborhood? Practice with the free targets we'll 
send you and remember to use Bulls Eye BBs. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best am- 
munition you can. That’s why steel Bulls Eye BBs 
are so good. You will shoot straight with them. 
They won’t stick in your gun, and you can use them 
over and over again because they do not flatten out. 

If you want to be an expert marksman with 
your new rifle we will help you. If your hardware 
dealer doesn’t carry Bulls Eye BBs send us his 
name and address, together with 5c in stamps and 
your name and address. We will then send you a 
sample tube of smooth, shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs, 
also free targets to practice ——- on. Ask 
your dealer for the Nickel Size Tube 


BULLS BYE 


3102 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 



















The Al Reach 
Glove. Permanent 
flexibility and 
deep pocket 
design make 
it a sure- 
catch 

glove. 





Ask for the Glove Used 
by the Big Leaguers 


We call it the “Al Reach,” after the founder 
of our house, because it represents the best 
that the world’s foremost makers of baseball 
goods can produce after 60 years’ experience. 

The “Al Reach” is designed according to 
the specifications of some of the greatest play- 
ers the game has ever known. 

The Reach dealer in your city can furnish 
this famous glove and take care of all your 
sporting requirements with Reach Official 
Athletic Goods as demanded by the leading 
professionals and 
amateurs in all 
sports. 

A. J. REACH 
COMPANY 


World’s Foremost 
Makers of Quality 
Athletic Goods. 


Tulip and Palmer Sts. 
Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 

Pacific Coast 
Representative: 


Phil. B. Bekeart 
San Francisco 





Write for our 
Free Catalog. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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YANKEE 





Dependable 


(60 po Satisfied Customers) 


Good Looking 


(Improved Model-a handsome watch) 


Big Value 


(You get the benefit of the saving 


from immense quantity production) 
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Fun. 
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OF course it’s a evan 
No matter whether it’s in a famous dance 


orchestra like Isham Jones, or in the homes of 
thousands of beginners, chances are it’s a Ludwig 


trap drum outfit. 
professionals, and 
standard. 


EASY TO PLAY, TOO! 


Trap drums are the easiest of all instruments to 
play. You don’t have to know one note from 
another. A little practice at home with the 
radio, phonograph or piano and you will be a 
crack drummer in no time. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with the outfit 
shown ahove, write direct to us, mentioning his 
name. Outfit is complete with ail accessories— 
wood block, crash cymbal, pedal, etc. 

Write Today for Latest Drum Catalog. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1612 N. Lincoln St. Dept. 2403 Chicago, Il. 


Used all over the world by 
recognized as the world’s 



































— CLA SSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
& Samples loaned class offi- . 
ay & \cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
eg ae each. No order for class, society, club 
< emblems too large or too small. Special PN/A 
designs made on request, . 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7714 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





“INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 
$2.50. Steel pointed arrows 6c each. 
Send 10c for catalog of 150jIndian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ticulars and! 
GAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,31 vaned Ave. 


WEBER’S BEST laying, BEST 
paying chickens, ducks, 
geese & turkeys. = iP at lowest — 
Fowls, Eggs, Baby C at low 


years experience, an i m 
Catalog and Breeders’ 














uide od pass 


“™\. W.A.Weber, Box 42 Mankato, Minn. 





Most Profitable chick- 


64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkeys and 
Few Choice, pure-bred northern raised. 
— exes and incubators at low prices 
$3 great poultry farm. At it 32 yrs. 
Gmanite 100-page book and catalog free_ 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 900, Mankato, Minn. 
like hungry wolves, an 
‘Fish Bite cease, if you bait with 
Magic ‘Fish Lure. Best 
Fish Bait ever discovered. Sen you busy priling 
them out. $1 Box Free to introduce our fish ps. 


Free Formula for making best Dough Bait known. 
Walton Supply Co. te 116St. Louis, Mo. 
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The little Frenchman shrugged first one 
shoulder and then the other. It might be; also, 
it might not be. Aquatics were not much in the 
line of the people he knew best—his machinery 
customers. But he would go with them and 
look at the boat, if they wished him to. 

At that, they all took an auto hack and were 
driven to the wharf where the Cuétlefish was 
moored. The broker was enthusiastic over the 
build and finish of the cruiser, but thought she 
was too expensive to find a ready market. 
None the less, if Darby cared to leave her in 
his charge, he would do his best, though it 
might be some time before he could find a cus- 
tomer, even at the price Darby had made to 
the Louisiana planter. 

All of which was rather disappointing, of 
course, but it seemed the least of all the evils, 
and after taking a rather mournful farewell of 
the stanch little ship in which they had had such 
stirring experiences, they got their dunnage 
out, and gratefully accepted Monsieur Cas- 
telar’s offer to arrange their passage home on 
the New York steamer sailing that afternoon. 

So it came about that after a stay of less 
than a day in the Cuban capital, they had 
their final sight of Havana as the New York 
steamer passed under the frowning walls of 
Morro Castle and turned her prow eastward 
for the passage of the straits. 

“Well,” said Win, settling himself comfort- 
ably in his steamer- chair, * ‘the good old adven- 
ture is over, and we're all alive and fit and 
homeward bound. We’ve had some bully good 
times, and some pretty hard knocks, but I 
guess we’ve all got something out of the knocks. 
At least, I know I have.” 

“‘What—for instance?”’ Darby asked. 

The son of the house of Barclay grinned imp- 
ishly. 

“You haven’t roomed with me in school for 
two years without finding out my pet weak- 
ness: ‘Cocksure Barclay,’ they used to call me 
when I was a fourth former in St. Timothy’s. 
It'll be one good long time before I forget that 
I went to sleep on the job and let those pirates 
on the island come aboard and steal our guns.” 

“ But I’ve got the most out of the knocks,” 
Henry put in quickly. ‘‘ You both know what 
it is. I don’t believe I’ll ever run away again 
when I ought to stand up and take things as 
they come, hot from the bat or otherwise.” 

“You're all right, Henny,” said Win. ‘“T’ll 
bet on you after this.” 

Darby didn’t say anything. What he was 
thinking was that he had learned more heart- 





Synopsis of the Previous Installments 
of The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


Darby Gilliss has been presented with a large and luxurious 
motor cruiser by a rich uncle. He has an opportunity to sell 
it providing delivery is made at New Orleans on a specifi 
date. With Win Barclay and Henry Mansur, his chums at 

ep an Darby starts on a summer vacation cruise from 
Ph hiladelphia to New Orleans by the inside route. Running 
down the coast at night they have many adventures with 
police patrols, ep nt and foggy weather. 

ter a stop over of two days at Charleston the boys take the 
Cuttlefish by inland water ways across Florida and finally ar- 
rive at Miami without accident. They receive a telegram 
from the purchaser saying that the Cuttlefish must be delivered 
ou on time, and in order to cut down the distance of eight 
hundred miles still to be traveled it is decided to run straight 
across the Gulf of Mexico from Cape Sable to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. 

An early start is made, but about midnight the weather 
changes and the Cuttlefish runs into a terrific tropical storm. 

or a day and a night and another day the staunch little craft 
runs bravely before the fury of wind and waves, and during 
the second night is dashed upon the barrier reef of an island. 
The boys, warned in time, leap clear as the Cuttlefish is about 
to strike, and win through the surf after a hard battle. The 
next morning, as they set out to hunt for food, they discover 
the Cuttlefish aground in the lagoon, damaged but serviceable 
and seaworthy. 

It takes them a week to dig her out, and they are just ready 
to try to float her again, when Win makes the discovery that 
there are eight ruffians on the other side of the island, marooned 
for attempted mutiny, and only waiting the re-floating of the 
Cuttlefish before killing the boys and escaping on the little 
cruiser. It is decided that Henry shall try to find an opening 

in the barrier reef, and that the following night they will at- 
tempt to launch the Cuttlefish before the mutineers expect the 
move. The next day, while completing preparations for the 
attempt to re-float the cruiser, Darby finds a sealed copper 
cylinder in the sand. He and Win are about to open it when 
someone is heard crashing through the jungle up the beach, 
an lenry arrives to report that he has found a passage 
through the reef, but that the mutineers attacked him and 
tried to kill him. That evening the Cuttlefish is floated in the 
lagoon, and the boys take turns keeping watch [against a 
night attack. Win, on guard, falls asleep at his post. 





warming things about his two chums in the 
month of adventure than he would ever have 
learned on the school or college campus. But 
the loss of the purchase price of the Cuttlefish, 
the money which was to have meant so much 
to the Gilliss family, and which was now merely 
an indefinite future possibility, was weighing 
him down, and he had to fight hard not to show 
his depression. Luckily for him, the dinner call 
sounded just then, and they all went down 
together to the main saloon to eat one of the 
few meals they hadn’t cooked for themselves 
since the adventurous voyage had begun. 
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NATURE’S ROGUES GALLERY 
No. 7—LYNX 


This notorious member of the cat tribe is well 
equipped by nature for destruction. The lynx 
lives almost entirely by killing game birds and 
animals such as quail, grouse and rabbits. In 
settled country he makes night attacks on 
chicken roosts and has even been known to 
kill lambs in sheep herds. 





A Worthy Foe — 
but outclassed by a STEVENS 


io and a boy with steady 
hand and eye can stop the raids of 
vermin birds and animals on gardens, 
poultry and nesting birds during the 
Spring months. 


ing shorts, long or long rifle .22 caliber 
cartridges. And the Stevens Junior .22 
caliber Single Shot Rifle—for only $4.50. 


The barrels on these and all other 
Stevens rifles are made with the famous 
Stevens system of boring and rifling— 
reamed to less than a thousandth of an 
inch for accuracy—no wonder they 
will shoot straight. 


For sixty years Stevens has made 
firearms that have become famous for 
straight shooting and long, hard service 
—andat pricesthatany boy can have one. 

Here are two rifles that can’t be beat: 
—The “Visible Loader” repeater at 
the remarkable price of $15.00—shoot- 


Ask your dealers about Stevens 
rifles or write us today for our new 
catalogue. 







Stevens —“Visible Loader” No. 70. Retail Price $15.00 
22 inch round barrel—blued frame—walnut stock. Holds 
11 .22 long rifle, 13 .22 lomg or 15 .22 short cartridges. 





Stevens —“Junior” No. 11. Retail Price $4.50. 20 inch 
round barrel—blued frame. Shoots .22 shorts, long or 
long rifle cartridges. 
| J. STEVENS ARMS CO. 

Dept. No.312 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


i Send your new interesting catalogue on Stevens | 


firearms to: 

S H K Y K Ry ] Name a aed - om 
Street anh 

61st Year — The Largest Manufacturers of G P | 
Shotguns in the World | et —— state = 








THOMPSON | 





BETTER 
BUILT FASTEST 


|on the water and lowestin price 

















(oe ee ee eae Canoes— 
Plumb Axe aes 


non-sinkable sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable. 


OU see the official Scout Choice of many beautiful colors. 


Emblem on every Plumb 





Scout Axe, with the red Rowboats 
handle and the black head. —NSteady, 
seaworthy, 
The Plumb Scout Axe is easy to ro 
forged from Plumb solid steel. Exceptionally fast for outboard motor use, 


The edge stays sharp. 


Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight. 


| Outboard 
| Motor 
Boats— 
Catalog 
shows Save oid, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. 





At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except in Far West and Canada). 





pete eter 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. — see 
Philadelphia on hound 


e water. Surprisingly reasonable in price. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mall 
State ind of boat in which you are interested. 
TWO BIG WRITE TO 
FACTORIES EITHER ONE 
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DOUBLE LIFE 
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Files Sledges Axes 
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Down the perilous canyon 
they climbed with Apaches 
hot on their trail 


Young Nat Pierce and his trusted Hopi 
Indian friends. Down, down, down. 
Through the city of the cliff-dwellers. 
Hunting the mysterious entrance to 
the Sacred Underworld. Braving 
worse than death from the murderous 
Apaches who followed them. Danger, 
danger, danger. This is just the be- 
ginning of “Questers of the Desert,” 
an exciting new serial by James 
Willard Schultz, the noted authority 
and writer on Indian life. Look for 
the first installment of this great story 
of lost cities, vanished tribes of peoples, 
and thrilling adventure in the March 
AMERICAN Boy. 

Then there’s one of the popular 
Ralph Henry Barbour athletic stories 
—the title is “The Kid Follows Up 
and it’s a basketball yarn. “The Kid” 
was really too small and inexperienced 
to go with the Terryville team to the 
state tournament. But when the coach 
decided not to take him—he went any- 
way. And they were mighty glad, 
later, that he did. But not for the 
reason you'd expect. 

Bert Miller was a fighter. You had 
to be, in the Texas oil country. Fol- 
low him through bitter battles, tur- 
moil, adventure and success in “A 
Million Dollar Night,” Thomson Burtis 
great story about a likeable young 
giant who gets into all kinds of trouble 
—and out again. 7 

“The greatest track athlete in the 
world,” Harold Osborn, winner of the 
1924 decathlon, the stiffest individual 
athletic competition of the Olympic 
games, is going to tell you, beginning 
in the March issue, the tricks of form 
he used last summer at Paris. Every 
event in an ordinary high-school track 
and field meet will be covered. Don’t 
miss this great athletic series. 

‘“‘Entertained Unawares’’ is a 
broncho-busting story about a travel- 
ing rodeo show. “Man-eating devil 
of the chaparral” was what they called 
this star performer. Look for this ex- 
citing horse story by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier. 

A seat on the senior fence at Zachary 
College is an honor and a tradition. 
Only half of the seniors are allowed 
on it. One has to fight for a place. 
Lots of laughs, chuckles and grins. 
This is one of the treats waiting for 
you in Mitchell V. Charnley’s story, 
“Twigs’ Family Tree,” in the March 
AMERICAN Boy. And don’t miss the 
great serials: William Heyliger’s 
“Quinby and Son.” Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland’s “Mark Tidd in Italy.” 
And James B. Hendryx’s popular 
stories about Connie Morgan. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 


See Shs epee oP Oe 
American Boy 


| No. 206 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe AMER- | 
caAN Boy for one year, beginning with the current 


issue, to 


Name 


| Address 


pressed. 





On the swift run up the coast nothing of any 
moment happened to the three rescued cast- 
aways until their ship was less than a day’s run 
out of New York. Darby, more and more de- 
pressed by his failure to dispose of the cruiser, 
and the consequent disarrangement of all his 
college plans, spent a good deal of the time 
tramping the decks with his head down and his 
hands in his pockets. Henry, long deprived of 
his daily diet of books, put in most of his time 
browsing in the ship’s library. It was only 
Winthrop who mixed and mingled with the 
other passengers, and the mixing one day 
brought him in contact with a friend of his 
father’s, a wealthy Bostonian, whose name as a 
collector of artistic things was known on two 
continents. 

On the final day of the voyage, when Darby 
was in their stateroom getting his dunnage to- 
gether for the debarkation, Win burst in upon 
him to say: “Have you got that copper- 
cylinder picture where you can get at it, Darb? 
Mr. Naylor would like to look at it.” 

“Who is Mr. Naylor?” said Darby. 

“He’s a friend of Dad’s; just getting home 
from a trip to Rio and all around. He’s inter- 
ested in pictures and such things, and he 
looked mighty queer when I told him how you 
had found an old picture in a copper tube down 
on our island in the Caribbean. Dig it up and 
let’s go show it to him.” 

Darby got the tube out of his traps and went 
with Win. On the promenade deck he was 
introduced to a scholarly looking gentleman 
with a kindly eye and a pronounced Bostonian 
accent. 

“Winthrop has just been telling me a won- 
derful story about your finding a picture in a 
copper tube,” he said. “I am a collector of 
pictures in a modest way, and I'd like to see 
your discovery.” 

Darby passed the picture over, and the mo- 
ment it was unrolled, the gentleman with the 
kindly eye began to make little clucking noises 
with his tongue. Presently he had Darby 
hold the picture while he took a magnifying 
glass from his pocket and went over it like a 
miner looking for gold. 

“My dear young man!” he said at length, 
““T don’t want to raise your hopes unduly, but if 
I’m not greatly mistaken you’ve stumbled upon 


a genuine Murillo. It is known that Murillo 
painted a number of Madonnas that were sent 
to churches in New Spain, and in the sack of 
these churches by the old buccaneers, many of 
the pictures—the more valuable ones—were 
taken with the gold and silver altar vessels. 
Would you be willing to sell this picture?” 

“Why—yes,” said Darby. “I was going to 
take it home to my mother as a—er—sort of 
relic of our adventures; but if it’s really worth 
anything—” 

“Tf it is a genuine Murillo, you can prac- 
tically name your own price. Let me make you 
a proposal. When we reach New York, we will 
go together to an expert in such things and get 
his verdict. Whatever a good authority in such 
matters says it is worth, I'll pay you for it. Is 
it a bargain?” 

Darby looked at Win, and Win made the 
smallest appreciable nod. 

“Tt is a bargain, and—and I thank you,” 
said Darby. Then: ‘Of course you don’t know 
yet whether it is the real thing or not, Mr. 
Naylor; but if it is, will the price of it put me 
through college?” 

“My dear boy! Winthrop, here, tells me that 
you have six brothers and sisters. If that pic- 
ture is a true Murillo, as I believe it is, it will 
put all of you through college and add as many 
post-graduate courses as you care to take.” 

Win kept even step with Darby when he 
went back to the stateroom to put the precious 
picture away. 

“Feeling a bit better now, old scout? 
You’ve been worrying, I know,” said the son of 
too much money sympathetically. “I just 
humped along-with you to say that Mr. Naylor 
is mighty well able to do all he says he will, and 
more.” 

“It’s going to be thirds,” said Darby. “‘ What- 
ever it brings has got to be divided that way.” 

‘Count me out,” said Win shortly. ‘I don’t 
need it. But if Henny tries to buck, I'll pre- 
tend to take my share. Let’s go and dig him 
out of his book and tell him. I know he’s just 
spoiling to go to the Tech, and he never ex- 
pected to have the chance. Good old Henny! 
Hide that thing safe and we'll go find him. 
T'll bet we'll give him a bigger shock than any 
he got on The Cruise of the Cuttlefish!” 

And that is precisely what they did. 








The Mysterious Valley 


(Concluded from page 33) | 
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Hair Dressing. It also keeps 
the hair and scalp clean and 
healthy. Such troubles as dan- 
druff or dry, unruly hair will 
be unknown to the boy who 
uses this pleasing preparation. 
A few drops before school keeps 
the hair in fine condition all 
day, combed in any popular 
style. GLO-CO is easily ap- 
plied, will not spill and does not 
i You will like 


GLO-CO 


HAIR DRESSING 


Neat and natural hair comb 
“For Real Men and Boys” 


stain. 





At drug counters and barber 
shops everywhere, or send 
for liberal free sample. 
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Boys who are “regular fel- 
lows” keep their hair neatly in 
place with GLO-CO, the Liquid 














distance; a very short distance. He must hold 
out. He must reach the shelf on which his 
people stood. He must not stagger. He must 
keep straight on, for if he should go down now, 
there would be no hope for him and perhaps he 
might arouse the suspicions of the gorillas 
and they would not follow him. On he 
He was scrambling up the steep 
slope to the shelf. The air was getting purer, 
sweeter, fresher. His head was clearing. Up 
and up he climbed and presently with the 
shouts of the Hairy people sounding about him 
and willing hands reaching down toward him he 
was pulled up onto the shelf beside‘Ruand safety. 

Then he turned with the others to see what 
was happening. As he had hoped and ex- 
pected the gorillas had followed him into the 
valley. Scrambling along they had all come 
through the narrow entrance and were swarm- 
ing over the rock sides of the pocket and about 
the clear pool in the center. They came more 
slowly now, for they perceived that the Hairy 
men were at bay expecting their attack. 

But while Og and his companions, waiting 
on the shelf, tense and alert, watched them 
come they saw the foremost of the band, and 
those who had been in the pocket longest, 
begin to raise their heads and feel at their 
throats as if to throw off a mysterious hand 


that clutched them there and cut off their 
breath. They could see, too, fear on their ugly 


faces and consternation in their attitude. Soon 
others were acting queerly and ere long the 
entire band became fearful and panic-stricken: 
They did not know what the trouble was. 
They could not understand what treacherous, 
mysterious enemy was grappling with: them. 
All that they knew was that some hidden 
force had suddenly robbed them of the power 
to breathe; to drink in the fresh air that their 
lungs suddenly seemed to demand with in- 
sistence. Some of them were growing dizzy. 
The Hairy men could see them staggering 
about groggily, until one by one they collapsed 
and with a few convulsive shivers lay still. 
Once they began to fall they dropped off like 
flies. Some of them screamed out in their 
agonies, some fought each other, biting, claw- 
ing, scratching; some stormed in a towering 
rage, clawing the air and threshing about with 


their long arms, some plunged or fell into the 
cool, still pool, and some of them just stag- 
gered about until groaning they sank down 
and lay quiet. It was a hideous sight to wit- 
ness and Og and Ru and the rest of the Hairy 
men looked on in horror and forgot to cheer 
their victory. As for the gorillas, all attempts 
to attack the Hairy men were abandoned in 
the face of this terrible mysterious death that 
was upon them. None of them had intelli- 
gence enough to comprehend what it might 
be and so none of them had presence of mind 
enough to flee out of the valley, until a few 
sick and weak and staggering realized that 


never while they remained in the trees of the | 


forest had such a disaster overtaken them and, 
all but unconscious, made their stumbling 
way toward the entrance to the pocket. But 
most of them collapsed ere they gained the 
fresh air once more, and those that did win 


past the entrance went down under the spears | 
and stone hammers of the Hairy men whom | 


Ru had hidden there for just that purpose. 

Og and Ru and the rest of the Hairy people 
lingered a long time on the shelf overlooking 
the pocket. They stayed until the last ugly 
huddled form on the shores of the clear rock- 
bound pool lay still. And then because the 
horrors they had just witnessed had cast a 
spell of depression over their normally buoyant 
spirits they slowly left the ledge on which they 
crouched and climbing the rocky sides of the 
old volcano made their way around the little 
valley of death and on toward the great cave 
where the women and children of the tribe 
waited in fear and trembling. 

And Og and Ru and the rest of them knew 


that now they could never return to their caves | 


in the cliff by the river, for there were just as 
many horrible mangled forms back there 
crushed under the stones as there were in the 
valley of death and the Hairy people could not 
live with constant reminders of these dreadful 
beings and the horrible fate they had met con- 
stantly before them. And so it happened that 
when a great council fire was lighted in the huge 
cave and the warriors and hunters had gathered 
about it to talk of things that were best for 
the tribe Og and Ru were appointed to go out 
and find a new home for the tribe to migrate to. 


——- 


Take Your Pen In Hand 


It'll cost you one minute’s time and one 
2 cent stamp to learn about the latest and 
snappiest electrical toy on the Market. 
Just designed!—the Knapp Dynamo-Motor 
Simply turn a crank, and B-r- go the 
wheels. A powerful gear starts to operate. 
rhe generator is set in motion, the lights 
glow. You have created electric power. 
rhis wonderful miniature power plant 9’ x 
4%4x3% is yours for only $4.00. 

To every boy writing us for folder in colors, de- 
scribing this dynamo-motor, we will send free com- 
plete information on the latest 1925 additions to 
the Famous Knapp Line of Electric Motors and 
Accessories. 








| KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. E. 














MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how by our new simple 
instructograph meth We supply both men and 
women with work at home, no matter where you live, 
and pay youcash forall work completed each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
52 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 

















IMPORTED MIDGET 


ZZ FVELD GLASSES 
WG, y Pov 


verfull 


fandertul 


Best Value ever 
offered at the price 


Fine lenses bring distant obje 
close for intimate study Bird ife, 
Stars, Races,}Athietics. Price includes 
carrying case. ORDER TODAY. 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman 
£1.55 pine a few cents postage. M 
back if not satisfied. 





8. MOGUL, Importer 
Dept. BL, 33 Union Square, N.Y.C. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









Every older reader of BOYS’ LIFE thrills at the name of Jim 
Morse. Jim is just about the most popular hero BOYS’ LIFE. ever 
had. We have never been able to get enough of his adventures with 
the Captain and the Admiral and the girl whom they rescued in 
“ Jim Morse, Adventurer” and “ Jim Morse Among the Cannibals.” 
Now—broadcast it! J. Allan Dunntis writing a sequel to these 
stories for BOYS’ LIFE! Keep your eyes open and watch Jim 
Morse in action again, going through the Great Barrier Reef, up 
the Herbert River, over the mountains to the land of sand and 
spinifex, among savage cannibals in a wild desert where a water- 
hole is a thing to be fought for; where, so the natives say, lives 
Bunyip the Devil-Devil in the volcanic cores of ancient days. 


Read it all in— 


“JIM MORSE IN AUSTRALIA” 
And Another Serial 


By the Author of THE DARK HORSE ENTRY 





Did you read ‘““The Dark Horse Entry”’ in the January and 


February issues? That story of Mayfield’s basketball team won the 
popularity vote taken among more than seventeen hundred of 
BOYS’ LIFE readers. Now Mr. Sherman has written another 
serial—a baseball story—‘‘Stuffy To Pepper To Brick.’’ 
Jump for it! 


ERE’S a new serial with the makings of one of the most thrilling stories in 


years—four boys, their own private club house, a mystery, detectives—a 


story you don’t want to miss—‘‘ The Swastikars,’’ written for BOYS’ LIFE 





Everybody is watching 
Og, the Hairy Boy, now! 
The next Og story will be: 


Og in the Land 
of the 
Great Turtles 


and then following, ‘‘Og 
and the Winged Death.” 
Og discovers a new means of 
defense and another weapon 
for use against the strange 
beasts of the primitive days. 


COMING— 
Articles by 
William G. Shepherd 
Chief Standing Bear 
Carl E. Akeley 
Charles Mayer 
Rodney Wood 
J. Irving Crump 


1925 


by Warren Beck. 


UNGE an American boy into the Oriental intrigue of the East and 
watch him successfully pit: his weight and strength against it. You will 
do this when you read ‘*The House by the Gate,’’ a four-part story by 


Andy McPhail, the Si- 
lent Scot, with his Revolu- 
tionary War adventures, 
was one of the leaders in 
the popularity contest con- 
ducted in the January issue. 
BOYS’ LIFE is happy to 


announce that a two-part 


Nels Leroy Jorgensen which will begin soon in BOYS’ LIFE. dew 


ND that’s not all. 


COMING— 
Short Stories by 


Hermann Hagedorn 
Joseph T. Kescel 
Archibald Rutledge 
Leon W. Dean 
Armstrong Perry 


Clifton Lisle 


Andy MacPhail will be with us in new adventures, 

and so will Og, the Hairy Boy; Danny, the Boy Detective; Wace, the 
Jester, and others. A new story by E. Waldo Long, author of “The Mustang 
of Madman’s Gap,” will appear soon in BOYS’ LIFE. It is called “Ricardo 
of the Lion Heart,” and is illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. Don’t 
miss even a single page of BOYS’ LIFE from now on. 
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Jim Morse is coming back! 


King’s Mountain 


brings Andy’s adventures 
toaclimax. This splendid 
two-part story gives a thrill- 
ing picture of a Revolu- 
tionary battle. More of 
these great stories by Miss 
Skinner will appear in 
BOYS’ LIFE in coming 
months. 


SAVE MONEY—Order a two-year 











subscription for only $3.50 (Abpress 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, MR 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send BOYS’ LIFE for one year to the following address. Enclosed you 
will find remittance of $2.00 for each yearly subscription. 
TR Ee ree [PE ES PEE 


Street. ... ake ity MAMMA R eee to, , Coa mn es eS . 





























If You Can 


Ham a Tune 
Send for this 


New Offer 


If you can hum a tune you can now learn 
to play a musical instrument quickly and 
easily. Think of the pleasure music will 
bring you. You are always popular and 
sure of a good time. And there is no 
easier way to earn money. 


Learning to Play Made Easy 


We ay furnish free with 


Free: 









a 

of 

music, This school to play 
by a special home study of its 


duates are successful professional musicians. 
ether you wish to play for pleasure or for 
rofit, choose your favorite instrument and send 
or this New Offer now! Use the coupon below. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
You may have any Wurlitzer instrument for a 
week’s free trial in yourown home. No obliga- 
tion to buy. Payments are arran, in small 
monthly sums —a few cents a day will pay 
for your instrument. 


snd Free Book 
for 
Illustrates and describes every 
news, musical instrument — more 
3000 articles, many of them 
} —t in full colors. Special offers 
on complete outfits. All 
Wurlitzer instruments— uying 
Warlitzer saves you 
money. Me ps instruments are 
the result of 200 years experience. 
Praised by masters in every sphere 
of music for ervinloquaty san 
tone and fine workmanship. 
We also give you 
our Free Trial, 
Easy Payment 
plan and Free 
Scholarship offer. 
No obligation. 
Sendcoupon now. 


WurLiIzeR 


Cincinnati Chicago 
NewYork San Francisco 





























The Rudolph Warlitzer Co., one 1143 
117E.4thSt. Cincinnati 3295S. Mstad ve Ces 
120W.42ndSt.New York 250StocktoaSt. SanFrancisco 


Send me your Free Book on musical instruments. Also 
your Free yi oe Basy Payment plan and special Free 
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Copyright 1925, The Rudolph Wurlitser Co, 











sag Boys ~ Look! 


FINGER PRINTS 


Be first in your school or neighborhood to detect 
invisible finger prints. Method used by famous west- 
ern detective may be learned in one evening. Full 
instructions and pocket powder finger print outfit all 
for $1.50. Just send name and address. .Pay when 
it comes. Have fun with your friends. Maybe you 
could help solve a mystery. Write today. 


SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE LABORATORIES 
Dept. 1, Arctic Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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Climbing Down a Rope and Pulling it 
After You 

1. Is there a way to lower one’s self from a 
building by a rope without doubling it and then 
pulling the rope after you? 

2. Can back numbers of Boys’ 
bought? If so at what price? 

3. Please tell me how to make a camp- 
sundial. 

4. Please tell me where I can buy some good 
wood or whom I can buy it from to make a 
firemaking set.—Broapus OWENS. 

After an ordinary sheepshank knot is 
tightened, the strand upon which there is no 
strain, may be cut, and the knot will still hold. 
But when the strain is released the knot will 
come loose if you shake it vigorously. Cut the 
slack end before you descend on the rope. Then 
when you are safely down, shake the rope and 
the knot will come loose. This knot is said to 
be useful to descend the side of a mountain or 
to escape from floor to floor of a burning build- 
ing if your rope is too short to reach to the 


LIFE be 


ground. . Other knots of this sort are the slip- 
pery hitch, bowline, running bowline, slip 


knot, manger tie. Don’t try this until you are 
an expert, and then only from a height two feet 
above your head. 

There are but few back numbers of Boys’ 
LirE in stock. The Supply Department will 
sell you such issues as they may have for 
twenty cents a copy. 

3. Put a stick upright in a sunny place, draw 
a circle around it, make the point on the circle 
where the shadow falls at six o’clock in the 
morning, also point where the shadow falls at 
six o’clock at night; half way between those 
points should be twelve o’clock, after which 
it is easy to divide up the curve showing the 
other hours. 

4. Don’t buy wood. Go out in the woods 
and get it. Select elm, balsam, poplar, soft 
maple, cottonwood, willow or any wood that is 
not gummy and is dry and long seasoned. Root 
wood is better than stem wood as a rule. 


Books on Games 
ILL you please tell me where I can buy 
a book on the following: 
1. Outdoor Games. 
2. Indoor Games. 
3. Exercises for a chinning bar. 
4. Scout plays —RoBert THOMAS. 
1. Indoor and Outdoor Games—* 
Handybook,” Dan Beard (Scribners). 
2. ‘Games & Recreational Methods’— 
Charles F. Smith, price $2.00. ‘Book of 
Walter Camp (Crowell), 


‘Outdoor 


“Parallel & Horizontal Bar Exercises” 
price 25c. “‘ Trapeze and Long Horse” 
(14R), price 25c—both can be secured at A. G. 
| Spaulding Co., New York City. 

4. Boy Scout Entertainments, Clifford Lisle 


(Penn. Pub. Co.), price 4oc. All these books 
may be ordered through our Supply Depart- 
ment. | 


A First Aid Kit 


Could you tell me of a good method of | 
learning the general service code? 

What articles should be included in a 
onal first-aid kit? 

3. What are all the duties of the scribe2— 
A Scout in Marysville, Calif. 

You forgot to sign your name, scout. 

1. Get a signal disk from the Supply Depart- 
ment for ro cents. 

2. Get a tin cracker box and keep in it tri- 
angular and roller bandages, sterile gauze or 
clean scorched cloth, powdered borax, iodine, 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, shears and safety 
ws 

The scout scribe furnishes items of inter- 
est to the local new spaper and to scout papers, 
also the National Council Office. See reply 
to Scout Steve Scheele on page 26 of this 
issue. 





Here’s the 
typewriter 
for you! 


HE New Corona Four 

pictured above has the 
standard four-row keyboard 
endorsed by business colleges 
and used in offices every- 
where. If you can use this 
machine you can use any 


Hitch Hikes Aren’t office typewriter. 


1. Does National Headquarters object to | 
“hitch hiking” in scout uniform? 
2. Where could I get some information on | 
hiking and bicycle riding records? 
Can you ‘tell me how many boys have 
qualified for all the merit badges, and about 
how many the average Eagle gets? 

4. Why are there no long-distance runs in 
ae test for the Athletic Merit Badge? 

. Why is it Boys’ Lire carries no news for 
coin collectors? 

. Where do you wear your merit badges 
ota your sleeve is used up. I saw some pic- 
tures of the Jamboree scouts and they had 
theirs on bands across their shoulders, can we 
wear them that way? 

7. We have a troop which we try to make a 
troop of specialists. We find this a good way 
to develop all round, for every boy wants to 
push his subject on the troop.—EacLe Scout 
A. T. GRIFFIN, JR. 

1. The National Council does not approve of 
scouts in uniform begging rides, as it is apt to | 
bring discredit on the uniform. Neither should | 
such a practice be called “hiking.” If you 
can’t use your two good legs why not admit it 
and call the trip a ride? | 

2. See the World Almanac under “sporting 
events.” Your Public Library will doubtless 
have a copy. 

3. We have no such records. 

4. A long-distance run is apt to be too great 
a strain on a growing boy. | 

. Lack of space and lack of demand. 

6. Wear your merit badges on your sleeve | 
or on the sash like the Jamboree Scouts. 

7. Glad to hear of your idea. It is a good 
one. 


Get one now! Use it all 
through school and college 


You are going to need a 
typewriter in college, so why 
not get a Corona Four now? 
Learn to use it. Then, 
when you go to college, or 
enter business, you will be 
one step ahead of the other 
fellow. 


Easy to own one 


A brand-new Corona Four 
costs only $60, and most 
Corona dealers are glad to 
arrange easy payment terms. 
Write today for our latest 
literature, and the address of 
the nearest Corona dealer. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
115 Main St. Groton, N. Y. 


CORONA 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft Camp 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 
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Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 


Following the trail when every 
footprint, every rustle breathes 


adventure. Tales around the 
camp-fire. Eating and living 
outdoors. Learning the wood- 


craft of the Indian and the 
scout. Affiliated with the Boy 
Scouts of America, with merit 








If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small > the a | left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 


States postage stamps. 
Write on a separate slip of paper, — Your name, Address, 


Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


badge courses. Catalog. Ad- 
dress The Catalogue Dept., 

Culver, Indiana. 

Also intensive courses for Scout 
Leaders. Write for information 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 
you wish your letter to go. 

You need send the card and the information with your 
first letter only. Send merely your name and the words 
“old member” with later letters. Enclose the letter and slip | ——— —. 


in another envelope and mail it to 
THE SECRETARY 
A 
<® bs You Ova Home 
ee -~ come an e: 

















Rules of the Readers’ Page 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
BOYS’ Lire. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Pe. 
i greatest wres' 
| wn, Bassa athlete, “be strong 


We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 
answers it he becomes your correspondent and you write 
l 

Semen pce ens handle big'men with ease. Learn 

| to defend ow, te Grom and bandh the World's Champions, 

h 

| 


thereafter to him, not through this office. 
Attention—Scouts! 
is ex ly fine ex boy o 








Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses 
tribution good oom to print they will accept it and pay for it. i 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


bya ped, self-addressed envelope. 





acc 


words in the manuscript 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais owa original composition, but make no 


must not exceed 250 words and 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 
200 Fifth Avenue 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words 
name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number o 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 


If the editors consider the con 
The following are the rules governing the department: 


for this free 
wrestling from wor! 


So een 


fons, wr! wire west ein goa. Sclentinic SE 


Your Dame, aH yn Fy 


Book abs Speokutety FF FREE no cbt 
Grasp this wonderful opportuni 


“For the Readers’ Page,” the | 





New York City ' 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











i A Great Two-Tube 
(Concluded from page 26) 





secondary is wound “over three’ under three,” 
on a separate form, to 44 turns with no taps. 

The coils mark N.P.S. and T. on the right 
hand side are only a little more difficult to 
construct. Three winding forms, the same as 
those already used, are required. The second- 
ary SisSwound in exactly the same manner as 
the antenna coupler secondary. T, the tickler, 
is wound “over one under one,” with 20 turns 
of wire. Coils N and P are wound simultan- 
eously, on the same form, in the 
following manner: Two lenghths 
of sufficient wire for twenty 
turns (this wire should be 
about No. 26) are unreeled 
and wound “over one under 
one”’jas, if they were 
but a single wire. 
When the twenty 
turns are] made, the 
beginning of one 
coil is connected 
to the end of the 
other, thus pro- 
viding a common 
tap which runs 
through the out- 
put jack to the 
plus go volts “B” 
battery. The two 
free terminals 
run _indiscrimi- 
nately, one to the 
plate of the rf. 
tube (giving coil 
P) and one to the 
neutralizing conden- 
ser (coil N). 

“All coils should be 
wound in the same 
direction. Either end 
of S may lead to the grid of 
the first tube. The right hand 
set of coils should be arranged 
so that when they are pan- 
caked, one above the other, all coils starting 
in the center, wind themselves, in the same 
direction to the outside. The outer lead of 
S is connected to the grid of the detector tube, 
and the inner lead of the tickler to the plate of 
this tube. 

The coupling between the P and S of the 
coupler and between N P and S of the second 
unit can be fixed at one-half inch. The coup- 
ling between T and S (S being between N P 
and T) must be variable to permit control of 
regeneration. 

The neutralizing condenser can be bought, 
and is connected as shown between the grid of 
the rst tube and the end of coil N. It may 
also be made at home by winding No. 22 or 
smaller wire (insulated or uninsulated) on a 
two-inch length of cambric tubing (spaghetti). 
The tubing is slipped over a two-inch piece of 
bus-bar wire left projecting from the grid, post 
of the first tube. The winding over the 
sphaghetti is connected to the free end of N. 
The capacity is, of course, varied by moving 
the tube farther on or off the bus-bar. 

An “Amertran”’ a.f. transformer is recom- 
mended for reflexing. 

Rather than follow the wiring arrangement 


illustrated in Figure 3, it is suggested that bus- | 
bar wiring be used only in grid and plate, and 
associated coil connections. All “A” and “B”’ 
battery leads should be run with say number 
18 insulated wire (annunciator wire is con- 
venient for this purpose as it comes in various 
colors) and bunched into a cable. In Figure 1 
the wires to be bunched are shown drawn 
closely parallel, a dot indicates a connection— | 
no dot an insulated cross. 















Practically every modern tube can be used 
in this receiver. The editor of THE RADIO | 
TOWER recommends the UV201-A, C3o1-A, | 
DV-2, DV-3, UV199, C299 bulbs, with their 
suggested battery potentials. A “‘C’’ battery 
3 to 4% volts should be connected to the 
indicated posts. 


Operation 

There are three controls to the Roberts set-— 
the two variable condensers and tickler—the 
functions of which are quite similar to the dials 
on the conventional three circuit tuner. 
Experience is the best and really only teacher 
of how to use them. The knack is quickly 
acquired. 

Upon close tickler coupling, the detector 
tube will oscillate, in which condition the 
tuning of DX will be facilitated. At such 
times the amount of energy radiated from the 
antenna is negligible, and does not interfere 
with reception or neighboring receivers. This 
Roberts set is, therefore, not a “blooper.” 

The neutralizing condenser should be ad- | 
justed so that the first tube is stable, regardless 
of variations on the left-hand condenser. It is 
also advisable to experiment with higher 
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CourTEsy AMERICAN 
TRANSFORMER Co. 






























































ALL WIRES SHOWN CLOSELY LARGE DOTS INDICATE CONNECTIONS. 
PARALLEL ARE INSULATED WIRES ~~» 1F NOT SHOWN WHERE LINESCROSS | 
BUNCHED oR CABLED TOGETHER NO JOINT 1S INTENDED. 
Se x ~ 
ANT. <i | 
l ) cond 
GROUND | 
£0025 
¢ x 
Sta A 
PLATES GROUNDED 
VAR.COND. VAR.COND. } 





WIRES MARKED "X" must 
BE SHORT AND DIRECT AND 
AWAY FROM ALL OTHER WIRES 
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Radio Headquarters 


| Why not buy your set or parts at Radio Head- 
quarters? Only tested and approved radio 
equipment is sold. Every set sold by us is 
guaranteed to give satisfactory results. 


51 









Ward's Radio Catalogue 


The best Radio Experts made 
this catalogue—men who devote 


low prices. Buy your radio at 
Radio Headquarters. 


their entire time to Radio—who 


are up to the minute with every- 
thing new, who tell you the best 
hook-ups, who have selected for 
you the best tested parts, who 
have chosen the best sets—so 
simple that you yourself can 
easily install them—so reliable 
that we guarantee them to give 


satisfaction. 





Z 
£40 


Montg 


SY“, Write for your copy of this 
Y,Catalogue. See for yourself the 


omery Ward &Co 


Our 53 Year Old Guarantee 
Ward's has dealt with the Amer- 
ican people for 53 years under a 
definite guarantee of ‘‘ Money 
back if you are not satisfied.’’ 
All our Radio sets are guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory results 
and back of this guarantee is a 
reliability that for 53 years has 
not been questioned. Address our 
house nearest you. Dept. 8-R. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 











everywh: port Miraco Tuned 
Radio Frequency receivers pick up pro- 
coast to coast; rform 
costly. Send for 
most amazing values in 








TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught 

oughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio, and Government officials. 
Expenses low—opportunities to earn large portion, Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTI . Kirk Street, Valparaiso, ind. 
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Contains— ° 
75 Radio ‘“‘Hook-Ups” 
300 Illustrations 
556 Articles 
84 Pages 


4 Build Your Own with RASCO Parts @ 
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.94-B Park Place, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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A Real Surprise. 


“POOR FISH!” 


The newest and best card game 
on the market. Educational 
and entertaining fun for all the 
family. If your dealer does not 
sell ‘‘Poor Fish” send money 
order for 50 cents and receive 
one by mail. 


F. R. O’BRIEN, UPPER DARBY, PA. 


‘CARTER ) 


New Vernier Control Rheostats 
Made in 3-6-10-20 
25-30 ohms resist- 
ance. Buy the best 
—it’s a Carter > 











Any dealer can 
$1 75 supply. 


In Canada—Carter Radio Co., Limited—Toronto 


‘larter Radio (Co. 


* 1812 REPUBLIC BUILDING ¥ 











abox. Free ca 
SPORTSMEN SUPPLY CO. Dept. F 








[No advertisements for this Radio classification | 
column are accepted unless they meet the ap- | 
proval of an erpert. K indly report any un- | 
satisfactory service.] 
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al Clerks 

7’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
+” Dept. A-173, Rochester, N. Y. 
~ Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
1) specimen Railway Postal Clerk 
_Examination questions; (2) list of U.S 


Government jobs now obtainable; ( 
©” Send free sampie coaching lessons. 





WANTED—Railway Post 
$133 to $192 
A MONTH 

MEN—BOYS 

18 up 





Travel—See 
Your Country 
Mail coupon ¢ MMO. w csesemnuceus snninbab tent tietninntsimaes 

odar; Sure ¢ 
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Just Make This 
Amazing Free Test 


Bexs here’s wonderful news for you! Now, 
at our expense, you can prove how easily 





detector plate potentials in order to assure the | 


smeathest posable regeneration, °° More 
Adventures of 


Roberts as described will bring in DX stations | 
af af ae J ae | i———thad 
-, ee ee, ee ee oe 
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oo Loan You This New 
Saxophone 


Without charge 
or obligation, we 
send you a genu- 
ine Holton New 
Revelation Saxo- 
phone—or supply 
one from your 
local Holton 
dealer’s stock. Same 


on the loudspeaker. 








you may become a wonderful saxophone 


model 


‘ . ° | é. 

player. Think of the fun of playing at parties, exactly as played by such famous S 

school entertainments, and quickly winning antiate go Bresk Trombones, the NS | aa RADIO BA T TERI ES 
by - : ta °o icago when wit nson’s ‘a 

your way into band and orchestra—earning Vister Enaaiiinn Gediauen, Ben eb 

as you learn! . P Vereecken (soloist with Herbert = | 

Read our offer. Just imagine yourself playing Clarke’s Band), Larry Shields Lx 


(former Paul Whiteman star), and 


| 

a@ melody in an hour, popular hits the first day, Eddie ‘Copeland of Sousa’s Band a 
' ws 

Le) 

| 


and accompanying a friend at the piano the 
first week. 
We call our remarkable method the ‘“‘Helton Talent- 


We Give You This eo — 


Famous Holton 


Test.”” Write now for free book telling how you can 
take it at once—without cost or obligating yourself in Talent-Test Record a 
any way. With the saxo- | . 


te “O1 


phone comes a 
Phonograph record | 
on which the | 
Talent-Test is re- | 
corded. Just put 
it on your phono- 
graph—listen to it 
talk and play for you. Hear it tell 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
403 Church St., Elkhorn, Wis. 


‘‘America’s Greatest Band Instruments’’ 


Holton 


Ye 
® 








Preferred Equipment 
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ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for you as writing— much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and C artooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 5( 
illustrations, within reach of every om 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEE that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $3.98, 
the cheapest price ever known a a 
high-grade, home _ study 

Many have sent us letters similar ‘to that of Rob't P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: “I can't see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected."’ Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what fleld you are in. 


FREE: #2 -| Send No Money 

the course at 

ence, we will include a Just order the Course, and on arrival 

drawing outfit, consisting pay postman only . 

of artist's pencils, —" 5, plus a few cents postag $3. 98 

paper, erasers, t payment in eet for es 

tacks, ete., enabling — entire Course Free Drawing 

to go to work without any Outfit. If not entirely satisfied, return 

additional cost. yan gre ape om as we will REFUND 
. A 


LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 980-1, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Cash must accompany orders from outside the U. S. 


$21. 50 Puts YOU || 


DOWN in this 
KENNEBEC CANOE 


**Maine Guide's Model” 



































a nk Soe 


For your Summer trip you'll like this 
stout, rugged canoe, built to meet. the 
exacting requirements of Maine guides, 





fishermen, hunters and trappers. Stems | 
are of tough white oak, ribs of selected 
Maine cedar. Without peer for shooting | 
rapids and long wpe in rough waters. 
Also rowboats ITE TO-DAY for 
NEW CATALOG IN C OL ORS. Men- 
tion dealer. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Dept. A-2 Waterville, Maine 



































gram right-side up. Courtesy RADIO BROADCAST 














(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered persenally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 


QUESTION: Can dry cell tubes be used in 
the radio receiver described in the May number 
of THE RADIO TOWER? If not, what 
changes must be made in the circuit? 

A. L., New York City. 


ANSWER: This is a question to which we 
have replied many times. Because it is so 
often asked, we are selecting it for publication 
this month. The answer is “yes.” 

Any vacuum tube on the market today can 
be used in any radio circuit—with practically 
no absolute exceptions. No circuit changes are 
necessary to adapt a receiver to tubes other 
than those specified by the designer or manu- 
facturer. The only changes which will be 
necessary are those of rheostat or lighting 
battery. The correct voltage and resistances 
are always given in the direction sheet which 
accompanies, the tubes. 

Dry cell tubes are not capable of handling 
the power which can be adequately controlled 
by the higher voltage bulbs. Your editor’s 
preference in dry cell tubes is the DeForest 
DV-3, which fits a standard socket, and the 
Cunningham C299, which uses a special socket. 


Special socket tubes can always be fitted into | 


standard sockets by the use of adaptors— 
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you how to place your fingers, how 
to produce that clear, mellow saxo- | 
phone tone, how to swing from | 
SA x oO p H oO N E simple notes to complete melodies 
how to play the saxophone! : 
You hear the record produce a we O oO x 
tone, play the scale, and play a y | = o- 
melody—and then, under its note >. 
for note guidance, you actually ” Rea 
accompany it with your Holton 
Saxophone. Tone for tone, melody 
for melody, you match the record 
—true to pitch from the very start. eI 
Talk about fun and happy surprises! “ 
It makes a big hit with dad when you 
show him you can ° | 
play so quickly & | 
4 | 
Oo | 
| | ., 
i ot 
| | “it 
T Da ae iT | 
= 
= | 
! ' 
| . 
B- ah . 
a | * 

3 g | : 
ye os) | | The same Burgess Radio 
pictures o us artists an “ > ‘ > ¢ > . > : 
Fee :¢ OI | A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries 
Write & 7 | » > 

N | e « 
Nafta, | ve which are today faithfully 
| -— ~ ~ serving the nation’s armed 
4 * . 
3 7 | 
| Drawing Easily Learned > | forces on land and sea and 
Haven't you often wished that you could ! 
{ draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch i & > t | | in the air. and used by lead- 
1 some pretty face, ete.? You can do all of =—_—- amet at | | ? 
these things. One of America’s most fa- ’ 1 i dio broadcasting sta- 
i mous Cartoonists ‘and illustrators — | 4 . ing radl g 
leveloped a great, s » system for . - : . 
success In alt branches. of Commer- Layout for panel, 2 with exact measurements for tions, experienced radio 
ial Art. This syste as revolu- , pe ° 
tionized the entire theory of draw- drilling. Turn page clockwise to bring dia engineers and amateurs, are 


sold in your own community 
by your own dealer for your 
own receiving set. 


When you replace your old 
batteries, ask your dealer for 
Burgess. Insist upon this 
brand of laboratory products 
—you will receive the same 
measure of satisfactory serv- 
ice that has won the confi- 
dence of the radio public. 


**Ask Any Radio Engineer’’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
- Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: eats" Trust Bldg., Chicago. 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 





In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Money For You | 


is RADIO 


OYS! Radio wants you and will 
pay you big money—more than you 
ever thought possible. Scores of fellows 
just out of school are earning $50 to $100 
a week in this easy, fascinating work— 
and many are seeing the world besides. 
Even in spare time after school, many 
of our students make more than many 
men earn in a week. During summer 
vacation Walter Sidall made over $125 a 
month and expenses. Matthew Waldron 
earns $125 a month in spare time after 
school. Michael De Marco, 16 years old, 
after taking the National Radio Institute 
course, made from $50 to $83 a week and 
commissions. 


Easy to Learn 
Radio at Home 


Thousands of Certified Radio-tricians 
are wanted to design Radic Sets; to make 
new Radio improvements; to manufac 
ture Radio equipment and to install it; 
to maintain and operate great broadcast- 
ing stations and home Radio sets; to re- 
pair and sell Radio apparatus; to go into 
business for themselves; to operate 
aboard ship and at land stations. 

You can easily and quickly qué alify in your 
spare time at home through the help of th: 
National Radio Institute, first school to teach 
radio successfully by mail, established 1914. 
No previous experience or training needed. 
Prominent Radio experts will help you. in 
every problem, giving you personal attention. 
_ You learn by actually doing, as_ we furnish 
free with the course, circuits _ parts for 





Iding latest receiving sets, 1aking the 

v — thoroughly Aa, wom al. You cane quickly 
de asily—right at home. 

"This is an ab “ itely complete course which 

alifies you for the real ‘“‘big pay jobs" in 

R: oie ind our big engi yyment department 


helps you get one. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


No other field today offers such great oppor- 
ities as Radio. Take your choice of the 
many wonderful openings everywhere. Pre- 
Ps re now to step into the most interesting and 
best paid profession today. Read about the 
opportunities open now—the different kinds 
of work—the salaries paid. Write today for the 
32-page book that tells how America’s biggest 
Radio correspondence school (government 
recognized) can teach you to become a Certified 

idio-trician in your spare time and also Spe- 
cial Offer to those who act at once! Mail cou- 
pon or write letter mow. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 25EB, Washington, D. C. 


National Radio + eee Dept. 25EB 
Washington, D. 

Without obligation, send me your book, “ Rich 
Rewards in Radio,’ which tells all about > oppor- 
tunities in Radio, how spare time study at home 
will qualify me quickly as a Certified Radio-trician 
so | can get one of these splendid positions, and how 
your Employment Service helps me to secure a big 












pay job. (Please write Plainly.) 

Name Ss oyna aek ie Wand ie eee Gia vtteneess 
Oe Sas eae eae CeemGGNOR ...:0.6 6000240 
SE So Setsiectella-soe J State. . 


















several dollar 






Do not 
confuse it 
bask en h paper 


nist 





aioe ‘sell 


ETAL 8 


Gusranteed satisfactory or money | bac: 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 173, Elmira, N. Y. 


Powerful Telescopes 


See mountains on stars, Devpie, SDIDS, parry. 
and objects not. visible to ‘aked $ 
eye. his big telescope is os 185 
only all metal glass sold under * 
a os 
inish : 





ng rice. 
ALL M Handsome cone included. vith every 
acheomege! bought ay this ad you get a fine 

brass pocket compass free. der today. 








For Buried Treasure Directions 
See page 55 
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which are auxiliary sockets holding the tube 
and plugging into the larger socket. 
The DV-3 and the C299 operate on a fila- 


| ment potential of 3 volts (three dry cells with a 


30-ohm rheostat) and consume .o6 amperes. 


Se 


The Radio Tower 


Chat with the Department Editor 





WeE WERE at the Third National Radio Confer- 

ence called in Washington a few months ago by 
2 Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. Many 
interesting things happened during our stay in Wash- 
ington, but nothing left so strong an impression with 
us as the favorable light in which the amateur is held 
by those high up in radio. The generalissimo of the 
amateur forces, Hiram Perey Maxim, Pre sident of 
the American Radio Relay League, was chairman of 
the committee on amateur problems, on which your 
radio editor served, and represented us all in a man- 
ner that has enhanced the general respect for our 
ranks. Many persons seemed to fear that efforts 
would be mz ude to curtail amateur activity, perhaps 
depriving us of some of the wave-lengths upon which 
we now operate. The stand of the conference was far 





from this. The new privileges which were tenta- 
tively ours were made permanent—and the feeling = 
throughout the conference was one of appreciation = 
and respect for the amateur. : 

Speaking of amateurs—there is some thing Peter = 
Pannish about everyone of us. I guess we'll never = 
grow up! At this same conference an old-time ama- = 
teur—now the editor of a famous radio magazine : 
purloined from his hotel room one of those cards that = 
guests hang outside of their doors when they wish to : 
sleep late. It read—‘ Please do not disturb.” Our = 
friend, the editor, took this same card to the opening = 


of a delegate who was sleeping peacefully through = 
Secretary Hoover's address! i 


EZ ous — 








World Brother- 
hood of Boys 


(Concluded from page 38) 











| read the rules carefully and follow the direc- 
tions: a membership card for signature and a 
|leaflet telling about the organization will be 
sent upon request. We should like to empha- 
size to our old members, also, the fact that 
when they want foreign letters they should send 
us letters to be sent abroad, because we have 
many more requests for foreign letters than we 
can fill with those that come in. 

It is our desire to make this department as 
interesting as possible and in order to do this 
more effectively than we are now able, we ask | 


session, held in the auditorium of the Department of : | 
Agriculture. There, he pinned the card to the back = | 


| 
| 


our members to lend their aid by sending us | 


for publication letters or extracts from letters 


| received from their Brotherhood friends that | 


contain something unusual or of wide interest. 
We prefer that they send us copies of the letters 
or extracts so that there may be no danger of 
loss of the originals. 

The Secretary would like to know whether any 
members are in the habit of giving some of the 
Brotherhood letters that they receive, or any 
account of the friendships they are making, for 


| publication, in their troop or amateur papers 





| or to editors of scout news in local newspapers. 


We are sure such contributions would be accept- 
able and certainly they would widen the influ- 
ence of the organization. The Secretary will 
gladly send material about the Brotherhood or 
pictures of Scouting in foreign lands to any editor 
of scout news or of a scout or amateur paper. 
Some months ago it was our pleasure to select 
a number of photographs of scout activities in 
foreign lands for a scoutmaster who had slides 
made for use in a lecture on Scouting. : 





Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
The Three Young Citizens 


“Freckles,” gles” and “Knuckles,” three Boy Scouts | 
from New Yor tan have worked their way across the | 
Atlantic on a steamer, and Goggles has become the Duke of 
Lichtenstein by purchasing a castle. The Seneschal proves 
to be a traitor and is banished, with the Warden of the Gate. 


| 


| 


| 











Investigation shows that someone is hiding in the North | 


Tower of the Castle. This person is trailed down by the three | 
boys. His neck is broken in a fall. Goggles’ uncle, the black- | 
smith from the village below the castle, identifies this man as 
a a Archduke of Austria. 

s having appointed his uncle, the Marquis, Secretary 


of re Sy is escorted by him and Freckles and Knuckles | 
to the Torture Chamber. Here they find a mantrap, which | 
they set in the North Tower. Knuckles then puts the wire- | 


less apparatus in order while the Marquis, down in the Torture 
Chamber, prepares munitions. Goggles examines certain mys- 
terious documents (taken from the Seneschal) which Knuckles 
later elucidates as having to do with the plots to restore Charles 
to the throne of Hungary; the curious locket also taken from 
the Seneschal proves to “ the Great Seal of the Kingdom of 
Hungary. At the instant of this discovery there is a noise 
from the North Tower, and bombs are thrown as the heroic 
blacksmith advances. But Uncle Vulcan overcomes the 
enemy, who is discovered to be none other than the Warden 
of the Gate. All the evidence seems to point to an immediate 


attempt on the part of Charles to regain the throne of Hun- | 
gary, especially when the wife of Uncle Vulcan is discovered | 


trying to steal the Iron Crown of St. Stephen from its hiding 
place in the castle. This move is frustrated by the Three | 


Young Citizens, who then ay sag the castle to be defended in | 


case of an attack in force by the enemy. 
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ASK YOUR DAD 


if he remembers the Perry Hale who played full back on 
Yale’s 1900 Football team—well, I am the same fellow, 
only in place of being an engineer, for which I studied 
in college, I am building kites. 
Since an explosion blinded me several years ago I have 
made thousands of kites for boys of all ages, and grown- 
ups, too. Shut your eyes and imagine yourself building 
and designing this Monoplane Kite without looking. 
I feel quite proud of this accomplishment and believe 
you would too. 
If it is so simple that I can put it together without seeing, 
surely you can do it without any difficulty. It’s loads of 
fun to make your own kites, when I supply all the neces- 
sary parts. The cross-sticks are all accurately cut, the 
paper just the right size and all the materials ready so 
that in a very short time you can have the kite ready for 
flying. 
O Boy, you will have fun with your kite—it has a wing 
spread of 45 inches, think of it, nearly four feet, and the 
same in length. ; 
It’s a regular bird for flying. Give it the air, let out the 
string and watch it stay up in the clouds for hours. Can 
be drawn in and actually picked out of the air without 
its touching the ground. . Handled with care this kite 
will last a long time. 

Price, postpaid, $1.10, ready cut and com- 

plete with all materials to any place in 

the United States and Canada. If your 


dealer can not supply you mail your order 
direct to 


PERRY HALE 


Kite Department 


American Manufacturing Concern 


Falconer, New York 


omorey 
OYs thatias* | 
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WANT 
CASH ? 


Here’s The 
Way To Get 


$5-$10- 
$15 


or 
More 














How much money do you need? 


pockets in three days! 
mean business. 


once to 








Scout Ashley—$13.50 in Three Days 


Scout Ashley is one of hundreds of BOYS’ 


LIFE readers who have found the way to get cash all the year round. 
LIFE is happy to offer you the exact, winning sales t ilks that put $13 
All you have to do is ask for it if you want money and 


Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. 
are quick to invest in BOYS’ LIFE when you let them read a copy. 


The Ashley Plan Man, % BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 


And BOYS’ 
.50in Ashley’s 


Boys and parents 
Just write at 











OYS! BIG 12c OUTFIT! 
French and Portuguese Colonies, 10 of each, 
1 triangle stamp, package hinges, 5 blank 
perforating gauge and millimetre scale, 
all for only 10e and 2c 


British, 
small album, 
approval sheets, 
packet 100 different and lists 
postage to apacovel, = 

Je 


The Cept Stamp Co. pt. S, St. Louis, Mo. 





105 all different postage stamps, including 
: BRUNEI, NAURU, SOMALI COAST, 
OCEANICA, etc., only 10 cents to approval ap- 


plicants sending reference. 
LAURENCE J. 
LEXINGTON 


HEYMAN 
KEN ruc KY 





FREE PACKET Containing stamps 

from PERSIA, SIAM, 

etc., to applicants for our 50% approval sheets. 
Enclose 2 cents postage. 

THE STAMP BOX, 43 Irving St., WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 


100 Unused for Only 6c 

from Georgia, Venezuela, 
ete.—worth $1.00—with 
all for 6c to new appli- 





All different and genuine 
Poland. Turkey, San Marino, 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, 
cants, for our approvals. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 
send selec- 


702 DISCOUNT ! tions of de- 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent 
Reference required 


discount from standard catalogue prices. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, 


Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 

A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Fae merges Russia, Sweden, and many others, 
utalog value over $4. 00—all for EIGHT 


CENTS to agoror al applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co, Dept. A, 2931 Acton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


A splendid packet from all over the world includ- 
ing Lettk ind Ukrainia, etc., etc., send 2c postage. 
Gray Stamp Co. 


Toronto, Canada 











Station El 





FirTy old Canadian, Newfoundland, and other British 
Colonies and Foreign Stamps; Pocket Duplicate Case; 


Perforation Gauge; 500 Hinges; 40-page Memorandum 
Book; Packet List; only 12 cents to Approval Appli- 
cants. 

DAN REID 


608 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 








Does Your 
Subscription 
Expire Now— 


or Soon? 


Better Renew! (See page 49) 


All for 12 ec; : © triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
perforation gauge; 5 French 

Airmail set; re d cross set; 
Fantastic Fenwa ket containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., I6I Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, Boys!’’ Mystics “Mysterious” Packet! 


mp3 freee | ve lands of A wy heathens, sun wor- 









le 4 50 hinges; 
2 special deliverie: 
Ps 

















CON! TAINS 

- shippers, and wild sa’ es!! Inch are aon a and Uganda, 
Persia, a, Dutch ealen, Gold © ast, Federa Malay States 
Abyssinia, ore, Si Son: ii onderfu 


packet asian 105 all different (mostly amused) for only 8 cents 
to approval applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


| ond Me on a ero All Onl 9 
large $1.00 U. 5S. 
to introduce eggrevais y C. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L. St. Louis, Mo. 
104 Get This Wholesale Lot 12c 
unused stamps—: 24 blocks 
FREE—Set of 5 airmail and big new 20-page price list 


with each BU Approvals, references — 


CKEY STAMP C 











712 E. Bowen ~~ Darton, Ohio 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those asking to see our classy 50% 
discount approval sh Hinges 10e per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, postage extra. 
< & Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
BOYS! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
Congo, etc. 5c to approval applicants. 
[f you will write at once we will include a stamp album, 
perforation gauge and a big list of bargains without 
extra charge. 


HILL STAMP co., Leonard rd St., Waltham, Mass. 














STAMP 


Coupons, 2¢ 

with Coten, names of countries, ete. 

14¢, 35¢. $1.00, $2.25, A. SULLARD & CO., 

446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘as, 
Boston, Mass. 


105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Stamp Album, over “ illustrs ations, 


l5c. Stp. Guide 0c. 
porters: anes. 


TIP- : 
TOP 


158 Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Ine 
dia Service. oan age — hina, a Only 
i) Finest_Approval per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED eo ig 72-p. ists ree 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 year 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louie, | Mo. 








50 different, stunning stamps, 


Premium of 4 
perforation gauge, mm 


tine stamp wallet, 


Tip-Top Approvals. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO. - 














>. Bigger ones 


seale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya «& 
Uganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 
Persia ali for 6 cents to applicants for 


Palmer Lake, Colorado 


Mexico War 


5c 





100 Used 


Stamps Free 
ing for our tery sheets. 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at lc each. 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CC., 


Postage 2c. 


Foreign Stamps 
all different, free to all send- 
Large album, 
If possible, send 


Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, 
Stamps, Me nage rie collection, 
4 diff. Albanio, 12c 3 diff. Armenia, I2c 
t Cook Is., 3c age, tar 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 
oc. 10 Nyassa, 12¢. Se. 3 isi ika, 5c. 


LIBERTY ST AMP COMPAN 














3974 Arsenal St., 


Allenstein 
and Album, only 10 cents. 
I Brunel, 3c. 
2 Nauru, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


TIT 


STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 

















Mr. Birwood and Harry had been invited 
to dine at Bob’s home. Bob’s parents were 
only slightly ac< juainted with their son’s stamp- 
collecting friend, but found far more entertain- 
ment than they had expected in anecdotes and 
discussion of the hobby. 

“Tt has always seemed a—well, not like book 
collecting, for instance, where you have real 
value—something you can use,” Mr. Wright 
said after having listened to the lengthy 
description of a well-known collection. ‘Isn't 
there danger of the interest dying out and the 
stamps just becoming so much waste-paper?”’ 

“The tendency is all the other way,” Mr. 
Birwood replied. ‘“‘Even radio stations have 
been sending out philatelic news, and offers of 
free stamps for the beginner have been made. 
The interest is constantly broadening.” 

“‘T was looking through Bob’s catalogue the 
other evening and was astonished at so many 
high prices—”’ 

Mr. Birwood explained: “Yet there are 
thousands priced under five cents and most of 
these may be obtained at still lower figures. 
The hobby has such a wide scope that there is a 
field for the retired business man with plenty 
of money to spend and with vital need for the 
occupation of his spare time and also for young 
beginners with very limited capital.” 

“There are such quantities of stamps listed 
in the catalogue that one would think it a dis- 
couraging prospect for the young collector,” 
said Mr. Wright. ; 

“Tt isn’t, though,” Bob broke in. ‘One 
never expects to collect them all but you want 
those you are interested in to be there, de- 
scribed and illustrated.” 

“Tn time, won’t there be too many as the 
increase goes on?” 

“That, of course, will be a problem for the 
future. I have always thought it would be 
wise to exclude all those issues that were in the 
least under the suspicion of being speculative. 
To draw such a line would be extremely diffi- 
cult. Even the United States might be ac- 
cused. Such issues as the Pilgrim Tercente- 
nary, the Hvguenot-Walloon—in fact, all com- 
memoratives might be said to have been unnec- 
essary. The regular issues would have an- 
swered all postal needs. But these stamps have 
always been put on sale for the public and kept 
there long enough to allow all who wished to 
buy. There are many issues from other coun- 
tries that are sold in post-offices for only a few 
days or perhaps just part of a day, the re- 
mainder turned over to speculators who would, 
of course, boost the price. We humans are 
very like sheep in that we follow the leader. 
And so if a certain set of stamps of doubtful ori- 
gin is included in the catalogue and there is 
| space for it in the album the majority of collec- 
tors collect without any further question. When 
such stamps are kept among the legitimate 
issues an unintentional help is being given to 
those who have deliberately planned to cheat 
the trusting philatelists. Some collectors argue 
that it is not the cataloguer’s business to decide 
what is and what is not collectable. They say, 
‘Put everything in and we'll make our own 
selection.’ I am very much opposed to that 
attitude. There ought to be some fundamental 
principle underlying the hobby. When stamps 
were first issued they were for practical use. 
It wasn’t till the chance for making money out 
of the little labels that the mass of speculative 
issues appeared. When they are eliminated 
they will soon be forgotten and the dealer or 
speculator who is stocked up with such trash 
will be more careful next time.” 

Mr. Wright thought less attention should be 
given to fine detail. ‘‘ Bob will sit looking at a 
stamp with the powerful reading-glass as 
though he had discovered some botanical rar- 
ity. With so many to collect why bother over 
one?” he asked. 

“But the detail zs interesting,’”’ Mr. Birwood 
answered. ‘For example; from Bolivia has 
recently appeared a set so strongly resembling 
a former issue that the two may be told apart 
only by the most careful comparison. The en- 
graver who made the second plate must have 
been instructed to make as perfect a copy as he 
was capable of. The two sets may be more 








easily distinguished by the perforation which is 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


| report any unsatisfactory service. 








Here Are Wonderful Values in 
Scott Seald Guaranteed Stamp Packets 


Reme mber that every stamp in every Scott Sez os 
Packet is guaranteed not only genuine but listed i 
the Standard Catalogue. Also that every Scott 
Seald Packet is not only full count but contains no 
foreign revenues, te legraphs, no cut squares, post- 
cards, reprints or counterfeits such as are commonly 
found in Packets of uncertain origin. Every Scott 
sald Packet whether sold by us or a dealer bears our 
Ungual alified guarantee if bought with the seal un- 
roken. 
Pkt. No. * 150 all diff. 10; No. 15, 300 all diff. 
25; No. 8, 1,000 all diff. $1.25; No. 223, Africa, 
diff. 60; "No. 250, 
“ be, 106 
0; No. 177, Germany, 200 diff. 40; No. 203, 
Oceanica, 100 diff. $3. 50; No. 235, British Colonies. 
200 diff. $i. 00; No.10, Brit. C Tolonies, 500d ff. $5. 60. 
This is a sample of the bargains to be had in the 
hundreds of packets in the Scott Seald Price List of 
guaranteed stamps. Make up your list and send in 
your order now. We will send you free our 80 page 
price list of kets, Albums, Catalogues and 
\ccessories. Also, ‘f you ask for it, an illustrated 
book of value to beginners, “The Standard Guide to 
Stamp Collecting 
No collector should be without tongs, watermark 
detector and perforation gauge if he wants to collect 
properly and with the greatest pleasure and benefit 
We have the finest line of these accessories on the 
market. Write us for prices and description. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 

















GET IN THE GAME BOYS. Start 
with free set, three kinds Foreign, 
postage oe 10 kinds coins, Foreign, 
25e; 25 kinds, 92c; 50 kinds, $1 All coins, bills, ete., in 
the followi ing groups are ciiitere —* 3 W. Indies, 21e: 3 
Cuba, 17¢; 2 Hayti, 14c; 2 Jamaica, 14¢; 2 Danish West 
nd. “¥ from Europe, 25c; 11 from Europe, 50c; 5 
English, 25¢; 5 C anadian, 25¢; 4 Guernsey, 35¢c; 1 Ireland, 
Oc; 5 German, 2 2 Luxembourg, 14c; 3 Belgium, 15c; 
4 Netherlands, 25¢c; 4 French, 25c; 3 Switzerland, 20c; 
2 ~- p 15 at 4 Its uly, 22e; 4 Scandinavia, 21¢: 3 Sweden, 
2ie v i4c; 3 Denmark, 21c; 2 Greece, 15¢: 
3 
















Colombia, 
2 Panama, 


% 16¢e; 2 
3 ‘c entral Amer., 25c; 
5e; 2 Salvador, 15c; 1 coin from either far-away Guinea 
or ¢ seylon or Congo or Egypt or, India or Java or Serbia 
or Siam or Tunis, 10e; 3 China, = 3 Japan, 25¢e; 2 Aus- 
tralia, 16¢; 5 from 5 countries 10 from 10 countries 
53¢; 20 from 20 countries, = 33 ‘Foreign silver coins, 5 
e, 25c; 4 German War coins, 5 Confed. bills, 
5 ‘Broken Bank bills, 35c; 5 kinds’ Mexican Revolution 
bills, 40c; 5 different jE German Mark bills, 18ce; 
Foreign stamps, 500 kinds, 35c; 1,000 kinds, 99c; Postage 
free over $1.00. Under $1.00, 5c extra. Far-East coin 
and price-list, 5c. 
D. REIMERS COMPANY 
Fort Worth, Texas 


2 Guatemala, 15¢; 















Cc. 

422 Flatiron 

ANCHER’ $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 

scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 

stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 

packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 

Indies, etc. Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! 

(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


$6.00 for 12c 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, ete., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre how , aes price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2. for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous coumecak nie 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 








P. O. Box 108 Toledo, O. 
1 00 Fine Watermark Detector... . . value $ .25 

7 Stamp Wallet for duplicates. . . . value -25 
Small Album and 5 blank app. sheets -10 


Millimetre Scale, 


FOR 
sada value -05 


! 
15c ° Pac ckage Peelable Hinges....: ‘value 05 
100 Different Stamps, all unused, inc. high Ger- 
mans with (prewar) value millions of dollars, 
SN Eba sce ce winnnsawcavemonan value 
Total Value of Outtit. ince 
This entire Big Outit for only 15¢ to approval applicants 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pe — Gauge, 


__ 2.30 30 
“33.00 vo 








Two scarce countries 
Abyssinia and Nyassa. w'ici'yor‘hevo't 
t in your collection 
I offer for 15¢ to and a set applicants only a sot “of 3 different 19th 
century —— and a set -_ 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giratfe 
issue) catal ck almost 
RICHARD ‘1 L. MPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
E t ! Fine packet, 50 different absolutely free with each 
xtra order received this mon 





$4.00 Value for 17 Cents 
100 Dif. Unused, 50 Dif. Used, 1 Armenia, 1 Animal, 
1 Cuba Spec. Del, Cat. 15¢e, 2 Port. Col. 2 Searce St amps, 
100 Hinges and small album to Applicants asking for 
our 50% Appls. 





WELLER STAMP CO., 246 E. H. Bivd., Elyria, Ohio. 
2 Beautiful Sets of Stamps to all new 
approval customers. Postage 2c. Col- 


FREE lections: 100 diff. 8c, 200 for Lic. 100 


Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40c, 10 Danzig 5c, 100 Hungary 


10c; Merchant Flags, 88 in set 20c. Albums, hinges, etc 
EUREKA STAMP CO., Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 


to applicants. -. ba ular Net, Approvals, postage 2c. 
CHR NSEN STAM 





Sycamore Bldg. ,* Wis. 





50 Varieti f Good 
New Patrol Packet 3.) 258°C oh adian 
Registration, Newfoundland,- French Cols., China, ete. 
ed 10 cents os J. E- LETSON 
eerence to appe- 5674 Notre Dame 
cants for Approvals 
POINTE-AUX-TREMBLES, P.Q., CANADA 





\Built for Boys. 
March 






















Box 











). 


25 
25 
10 


05 
05 


ries 
tion 
19th 


ind. 


each 





FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
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twelve-gauge in the rg19-20 and thirteen and 
a half in the 1925. Venezuela has a similar 
repetition in its 1915 and 1924 issues only in 


A Gift to B y 
| this case the colors are changed too with the 


| exception of two varieties. To properly pre- who want whiter teeth and safer 


sent the issues of Venezuela in one’s collection 
surely these differences must be shown. Of | 
course, that is a matter for each one to settle for | 
himself. That the majority do watch out for | 
them is proven by the differences in prices | 

| paid.” 

| ‘‘But Bob sometimes tells me he is looking 

| for watermarks in the paper. Will you kindly | 
| explain to me how anyone glancing over the 

| collection could tell whether the watermark 
was there or not?”’ 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory seri vice.) 








PERSIA—ancient land of Arabs, 


massacres and mysteries! We offer: 


Packet of 25 Different Persia, including many 
scarce 19th century, beautifulgbi-colored stamps, high 
values, ete., Cat. over $1.00! ! Also an unused set 
larce Red Cross Stamps, perforation guage. Fine 
packet of 50 different including unused Nyassa, 
Kenya & Uganda (cannibal land!) Gold Coast, ete. 

This Entire Big Lot for 15c to Approval 
Applicants. Reference Required, Scout number 
sufficient. 


This offers you a test which may _ 
mean much to you as boys and men. 
A new way of teeth cleaning which 
millions now employ. And which brings 
the whiter teeth you see wherever you 
look today. 

D. REIMERS CO. teed 


423 Flatiron Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas Film makes teeth look dingy. It is 


that viscous coat you feel. Under old 














gS gant ge stamp of Hayti, catalogue $1.00 “Oh, Dad!” Bob exclaimed, giving his father . A 
1293 ee , every 0 Pr se i days. AC : 7 i 
pew 9 ree with every order sent in 10 day Act a sideways look. “Do you suppose there’d pr 4 a poe of it clings and 
be any satisfaction in fooling oneself about the 7 on hi i iscolored, forms cloudy 
genuineness of a stamp—its w ‘vptermark, paper, OF a eo h Id ag owe of the teeth. hict 
’ + | perforation and soon? And a¥for the person t al 3 illness io ae a 
BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! |! aga cage ferments and forms acid. It holds the 


whom your collection is being shown, he of | 
course gives you credit for having enough sense | 
to put the right stamp in the right place. If 
you wanted to sell don’t think for a moment the 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12e (regular price twenty- 
five cents) set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approva . 
sheets, 1 small sts amp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforatic 
guuge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, ete 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, and 
they cause many troubles. 





ete., and large price list. 
FREE 200 diff. fore ign stamps if — end 2 
sub’n to MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKL 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorade tS, Colo. 


25¢e for 3 mos. 


CARIBOU SURPRISE 


de Newfoundland, Catalogs $ .18\ ONLY 
5e New foundland, Catalogs .15 
Surprise Packet, Catalogs 1.07 
(Contains over 50 different stamps) ic 


TOTAL CATALOG . $1.37 
ONLY 9c TO INTRODUCE APPROVALS ALL 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L 2ST. LOUIS, MO. 














| 
|- 
| its good points,” 


purchaser wouldn’t very thoroughly assure 
himself of the character of the stamp before 
he ‘d give up good money for it.’ 

“Tt begins to look as though your hobby has | 
Mr. W right returned. “To 
perfect oneself in detail—to know the character 
of the thing with which one is dealing—to be 


| honest, beginning with yourself—these are sides 
| of philately that had not occurred to me. 


First 

thing I know I'll be taking it up myself.” 
Before leaving the table Mr. Birwood showed 

an interesting block of four, a recently arrived 


ew boys escape tooth troubles unless 
they daily fight that film. 


’Twill delight you 
The saliva contains two great tooth- 


Two ways to do it protecting agents. They should be ever- 

Dental science has now found two present. Each use of Pepsodent mul- 

ways to fight film. One disintegrates tiplies them in extent and power. 

the film, one removes it without harmful These combined effects are bringing 

scouring. a a new era in teeth cleaning, 
These methods have been | “Pesenee the and every boy should know it. 


proved effective in many Enamel Send the coupon for a test. 
careful tests. So a new-type | Seeindnenediaitien Note how clean the teeth feel 
tooth paste has been created || tegrates the film, after using. Mark the absence 


BOYS! Bet you havens ost 2 tinge en commemorative issue from Denmark, the four to apply them daily. The | oon mene it of the viscous film. See how 
only to approval apolicuntn: Packet of 100 different from | Stamps showing portraits of King Christian I\ sis I epsodent. || far softer "on teeth become whiter as the 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), | and King Christian X. Inthe upper pair Chris- Leading dentists the world H enamel. Never film-coats disappear. 

sr eae Turd ao Gad, oataenamen tian X faces Christian IV while in the lower the over now advise it. Careful || eee film com ‘So long as you live you 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! | portraits are in reverse with Christian X at people of some 50 nations now peo lg ok will be glad, we believe, that 
Supply limited, order at once. the right. Thus there are two positions of each | use it every day. rit. | you made this test. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets on 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 26 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our 1 cent club offer. Scout Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 








portrait. The printing is poorly done. 
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Motley 
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Bo 1 Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
Oy: S: pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
ss ‘Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
mr a last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio. 





“But I must know,” she insisted. ‘‘Have 

I not the right? Tell me now: Was it that 

you wished to see my face again before they 
gave me over to the grave?’ 

‘Perhaps it was that, Madonna,” 

in confusion, ’ avoiding her glance. 


I answered 
Then— 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
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The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





Now advised by leading dentists the 


world over 
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: “Shall we be going?” I suggested fiercely. But 

BIG All for 12c.: 98 diff. from all countries, many | she never heeded that suggestion. R U I 

od nus sed, incl. chat ty and Special delivery stamps: 

12ct. t i. French colonies; 5 diff. Portuguese Cols.;| She spoke as if she had not heard, and the e 
ct. 10. liff. Danzig; 10 « iff. Czecho-Slovakia; 1 packet 


from obscure countries of Transvaal, White Rus- 
OFFER! sia, Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 
New Zealand, Gu atem ala, ‘Mexico, Bosnia-Herze- 
— na; perf. gauge. millimetre scale, ruler; small album for du- 

plicates. This big $$ outfit for 1 2¢ to approval applicants! 
A. R. PERRY, 107 Westminster St., Providence, mS & 
ALL FOR 

approvals, all for 12c. 
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a MISSOURI STAMP COMPANY Cc 


5933 Kingsbury Dept. 1566 St. Louis, Mo. 








2 sh. Australian Kangaroo, Value 30c. 
111 Variety packet, perfor: ition gaug 
etc., to introduce our new ‘“‘show me"? 





100 diff. Foreign, set of 3 Nyassa, 
Album, Perf. gauge,—ali for 10c. 

Cols., 18c. 100 diff. British Cols., 36c. Above 
specials to approval applicants only! 50 
French Cols., 22c; 1000 Hinges, 10c; 1000 "aeined 


200 Hinges, 
50 diff. Port. 





words she uttered seemed to turn me into stone. 
“Did you love me then so much, dear Laz- 





zaro?” 

“Love you, Madonna?” I echoed, in a voice 
| that was as unlike my own as was the mood 
| that then possessed me. ‘You are the air I 
breathe, the sun that lights my miserable 
world. You are dearer to me than honor, 
sweeter than life. You are the guardian angel 
of my existence, the saint to whom I have 
turned morning and evening in my prayers for 
grace. Do I love you, Madonna—?” 

And there I paused. I dropped on my 
knees before her, bowing my head and flinging 


A Story of Buried Treasure 


This is really a story of buried money—gold that is near enough to 
you so that you can start digging very soon. 

One Connecticut boy, who followed instructions, had unearthed $23.75 
at the end of the day. That was a big day to be sure! Some fellows 
stop at $5.00 or $10.00! But they could have kept on and had more! 


Here’s the Secret 


Tirst read the typical letter from Nolan Kuehnl, a contributor to the 


over 20 countries, only 33c. We Buy Col- wide my arms 
lections. Send us yours. Z x = “ ioe come bs a o Z ‘ 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. |... Forgive, Madonna,” I cried entreatingly. BOYS’ LIFE “Why I Subscribed Contest”’ (for explanation of Contest 
“Forgive and forget. Never again will I of- see pages 36 and 4s) 
ga fend.” see pages 3 5). 
FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamp About 50 “Neither forgive nor forget will I,” came her “The best way to tell another boy why he should subscribe 


Sent to applicants for my net approval selections. 
Reference required; Scout membership sufficien 


J. de Jong, 539 West 162d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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10 Danzig 5c, 20 Fr. Cols 6c, Hinges 


10c, 7 Dutch Ind. FREE to applic ants 


voice, charged with an ineffable sweetness, and 
her hands descended on my bowed head, as if 
she would bless and soothe me. “Iam con- 
scious of no offence that craves forgiveness, and 
what you have said I would not forget if I 


would be to show him one’of your old copies of BOYS’ LIFE 
and if he is a real boy or interested in life at all, he will know 
why he should subscribe. 


O formy PENNY APPROVALS. could. _— I — that I loved s — “When he sees all those stories and with colored illustrations 
oO | Giovanni Siorza. ut it was you oved; * : eee - eh ee fe “Ls 
= om... Fr orl wy, M|for the deeds that earned him my affection and all those different departments, he just can’t keep from liking 





EXCEPTIONAL EDGEWOOD OUTFIT! 
Contains [1] small stamp album; [2] 250 ) peelable hinges; [3] perfor- 
ation gene, millimetre scale and j large illustrated price 
His 5) fine pocket book for duplic: at 6) 5 blank approw: al sheet: 
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© approval Sa Milford, Conn 
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NATIONAL APPROVALS. NATIONAL STAMP CO., 

BOX 309, OAKLAND STATION, PITTSBURG, PA- 
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DIFFERENT STAMPS 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Aus- 

70 Different Foreign Countries { tralia, Furope West Indies 

andour pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 

of stamps properiy. ” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company 

Room 35 6C4 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


S 





Mexico, ete., and album........ 
MB) 1000 mixed ‘40c. 50 diff. U. S. 25¢. 

hinges 10e. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. Approval sheets sent with every order. 


ol STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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were deeds of yours and not of his. Once I told 
you so in scorn. Yet since then I have come 





soberly to ponder it. I account you, Lazzaro, 
the noblest friend, the bravest gentleman and 
the truest lover that the world has known. 
Need it surprise you, then, that I love you, and 
that mine would be a happy life if I might 
spend it in growing worthy of this noble love 
of yours? 

There was a knot in my throat and tears in | 
my eyes—a matter at which I take no shame. 
Air seemed to fail me for a moment, and I | 
almost thought that I should swoon, so over- | 
come was I. At last, when I had mastered the | 
exquisite torture of my joy— 

“Madonna mia,” I cried, “bethink you of | 
what you say. You are the noble lady of 
Santafior, and I—” 

“No more of this,” she interrupted me. | 
“You are Lazzaro Biancomonte, of patrician | 
birth, no matter to what odd shifts a cruel for- | 
tune may have driven you. Will you take me? | 


the magazine. 

“There has never yet been a boy that has told me he didn’t 
like BOYS’ LIFE after I showed it to him, and I think it is that 
way with all boys if only somebody would show them an old copy 
to get them started.” 


Four out of five boys subscribe because they first see a 
copy. Why not show yours and dig up a lot of buried 
treasure in cash, commissions and bonus money? Hundreds 
of boys are doing it. 


For help and supplies, just write to: 


‘JOHN GARDNER 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue , New York City 
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BOYS’ LIFE — $2.00 a year — SPECIAL TEMPORARY 
OFFER—TWO YEARS FOR $3.50! 
Regular Special You 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Price Save 
with American Needlewoman and Youth’s 
Companion $5.00 $4.75 $ .25 
with American Magazine ond Wisenes’ 8 
Home Companion (Both to One Address) 6.00 5.00 1.00 
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I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following 
pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and understand: 

I pledge my eltesiames to my flag and the nation for 
which it stands, with liberty and justice for all. I will 
“DO A USEFUL THING EACH DAY” and be worthy 
of the name Lone Scout. 
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f Please enroll me as a member subject to the rules and regulations of the Lone 
Scouts and of the Boy Scouts of America. I enclose the Membership fee of 

cents. (See below.) 
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Silver badge presented to every member of the 
WLS Radio Tribe of Lone Scouts the 
Sears Roebuck Agricultural Foundation which 
owns Radio Station W LS, Chicago. Write now 
if you want to join the W LS Radio Tribe and 


mention it when mailing in the above coupon. 
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She had my face between her palms, and she | 


forced my glance to meet her own saintly eyes. 
‘Will you take me, Lazzaro?” she repeated. 

And then a great sadness overwhelmed me. 
A tide that neaped the frail bark of happiness 
high and dry upon the shores of black despair. 

‘To-morrow, Madonna, comes the Lord 
Ignacio Borgia,” I groaned. 

“T know, I know,” said she. ‘‘ But I have 
thought of that. Paola Sforza di Santafior is 
dead. Reguiescat! We must dispose that they 
will let her rest in peace.” 

(To be continued in the April Boys’ Lire) 





Synopsis of Previous Installments of 
the Shame of Motley 

The story is told in the first person byLazarro Biancomonte. 

He is the son of an enemy of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. 

As a youth he forced his way into the presence of Sforza and 

challenged him to a combat. Sforza laughed at him and held 


him prisoner, forcing him to become his jester under the name | 


of Boccadoro. 

For three years Boccadoro dwells at the court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge and supporting his mother out 
of the doles of the count. 
upon him, which he resents, so that he is obliged to flee the 
court. Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza, sends him with letters 
to her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. Instead of finding 
employment with Borgia, as he had hoped, he is ordered to 
return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia. 
A chance to serve in the army of Borgia is to be his reward 
if successful. During his stay in Rome he makes an enemy 
of Ramiro, one of the officers of Borgia’ sarmy. 

On his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool's garb 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat which 
conceal it, Boccadoro comes upon a beautiful young woman, 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, who is attended by a company of 
grooms. She is making her escape from Rome, where she was 
to have been forced into a marriage with Ignacio Borgia, to 
Pesaro, Sforza being her cousin. Boccadoro offers to be her 
guide over the road, and is fortunate in defending her through 
the perils of the journey. As her protector and preserver, 
he is able to re-enter Pesaro and deliver his message toLucrezia. 

At the command of her family Lucrezia Borgia obtains a 
divorce from Sforza; on his return the Lord of Pesaro is desir- 
ous of marrying Paola, who detests him. He compels the 
fool, Boccadoro, to write verses to her which win a certain 
regard for their supposed writer. 

Meantime, Cesare Borgia, in his conquest of Italy, is moving 
toward Pesaro, yet Sforza remains idle and unprepared for the 
attack which is coming. Finally word is brought that the 
forces of Borgia are marching on Pesaro. Sforza is terrified 
and is unable to make up his mind to go out, lead his forces, 
and face the enemy. Boccadoro assumes his armor and, while 
Sforza hides, goes out and leads the forces of Pesaro to victory, 
wearing a helm which conceals his face. Of course, Sforza 
receives the credit for this bravery and Paola is even more 
reconciled to the idea of marriage with Sforza. 

At a banquet after this battle Boccadoro sings an ode in 


Finally Sforza plays a bitter trick | 


praise of the prowess of Sforza in battle, which arouses tre- | 
mendous enthusiasm. Yet everybody at the court of Pesaro | 
knows that it is impossible for the city to hold out against the | 


forces of Borgia, and Sforza flees to Bologna, Paola and her 
brother remaining in Pesaro. When the city is invested by 
the army of 
at her little home in the mountains, but 
that if she ever has need of him he will come, provided’she 
will send him the ring which Borgia had given him as a talis- 
man when he left Rome. 





Nip and Puck 


(Concluded from page 6) 











indignation meeting. It was clearly the work 
of Buck’s forces. If Jerry had figured on hit- 
ting Buck where it would hurt the most, Buck 
had certainly retaliated. To make way with 
Nip was the hardest blow he could have struck. 
“What’ll we do?” asked Jerry, helplessly. 
“There’s no use hunting for him,” said Frank 
Howard, who was to play _ goal-keeper. 


rgia, Boccadoro decides to return to his mother | 
he promises Paola | 


“They’ve got Nip tucked out of sight... | 


count on that. 
we're upset about it. Looks like the only 
thing to do is to pretend that everything’s all 


right.” 
“Yes . but everyone knows . . . when 
we go out to play and Nip isn’t there . . . on 


the sidelines .. . folks’ll begin to...” 
faltered Jerry. 

“That’s just where we’ve got to give them 
the laugh,” persisted Frank. “Nip wouldn’t 
want us to go to pieces just because they’ve 
done something to him and . 

“T get you!” broke in Hal Rade ‘r, excitedly. 
‘They think we won’t be able to put up a good 
fight without Nip. Well, we'll show ’em!” 

It was a boiling hot bunch of Ice Wonders 
who skated out on the Mill Pond hockey rink 
that afternoon. If there’s ever really blood in a 
person’s eyes they had it and lots ofit. Every- 
one in Greentown was on the sidelines . . . 
except Nip. At least there were six hundred 
and some people there and if they all didn’t 
come from Greentown it’s nobody’s fault but 
their own. They were there... that’s 
all that mattered. Business? There was no 
business. The main street was quieter than a 
back alley at midnight. Byrl Hedgefellows 
walked up and down the side of the hockey 
rink, too nervous to stand still. Byrl didn’t 
care who won, but he was all “het up” on 
general principles. 

Referee Morris was the object of all eyes 
as he called the two captains, Buck and Jerry, 
together. At either end of the rink goal nets 
had been erected under the traveling man’s 


And they’d like to know that | 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
peaetnn, you will be one as long as you 
ive. 


DON’T QUIT. 


DON’T LET 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through ecutin 
and are eighteen years old, BE AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER ~ or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. here is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local ,ac 

or Scout oe mm men’s 
every one of them. 








jobs, 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 


SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suir. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
Dr in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT! 
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FOR ALL BOYS" 


Dont Whistle 


Every red-blooded American 
boy and girl has a natural love 
of music and a desire to play 
a musical instrument. That ex- 
plains why millions of boys 
and girls of all ages are now 
playing Hohner Harmonicas 
for entertainment, education 
and popularity. 

Don’t whistle— play it on a Hohner! 
Anyone can quickly learn to play 
with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner today—50c up 
—and ask for the Free Book. If your 


dealer is out of copies, write M. Hoh- 
ner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


“That Musical Pal of Mine” 











I* you're a scout leader, and you don’t know 
the Boycraft Booklets, you’re missing some- 
thing good. Thousands have been used all 
over the U.S. A. Here are the best sellers: 

A1i—How to Run a Troop, by Atwood H. 
Townsend, Instructor in Scoutmastership, Colum- 
bia University. 

A7—Camp Fires and Camp Cookery, by 
Prof. E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University. 

A16—Patrol Leader’s Record Book, by 


M. L. Oxenham, formerly Scout Executive, Red 
Bank, N. J 
-and the following by Scout Executive Stuart 


P. Walsh, Seattle, Wash. 
A8—How to Run a Patrol 
A3—The Good Turn Habit 
As—Discipline without Demerits 
A6o—Building Troop Spirit 
A1tt—Troop Ceremonies 
Any of the above post-paid for 15 cents each. 
Sample set No. A71, one each of above eight 
booklets, sent post-paid for only $1.00. 
Special Offer, twenty-seven different pamphlets 
and Lefax forms, meeting programs, games, sig- 


naling, first aid, nature study, mapping, patrol 
system, etc. Value $3.34. Sample Set No. A72, 
special price only $2.65 post-paid. 


THE BOYCRAFT COMPANY 
Box 35, Morris Heights, New York City 











MR. CAMP DIRECTOR 


Why Use Primitive Methods 


of Sewage Disposal 
for Up-to-Date Boys? 
Your boys deserve the best type of camp and sewage 


disposal connected with it because of the effect on 
their health and education. 





You have always taken pride in the health of your 
boys, returning them to their parents in even better 
physical condition than when they entered camp— 


and we realize you are constantly looking for the best 
possible equipment to maintain that record—or to 
Surpass it 


SANBOQUIR = 


There are two modern San Eacip’ Systems—fully 
guaranteed. 

Tell us something about your camp, theservice needed 
and let our specialists mail you free plan sheets. 


It is possible to‘ have a sim- 
ple, safe, economical sewage 
disposal system wherever 
located Po or without 








CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION J 


\. 914-918 Free Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
FREE TO BOY SCOUTS 


BOYS! Hurry and send us your name and 
address for a copy of our new Spring Catalog of 
Camping Equipment and Out-Door Supplies. 
Every Red Blooded American boy wants one. 
Be sure and write plainly. 


U. S. SUPPLY STORES CO. 
824 FIFTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1925 











supervision. They consisted of a covered top 
and sides, six feet in width by four feet high, 
into which enclosure the puck must be shot 
in order to score a point. The goals were set out 
about five feet from the ends of the rink and 
spaces of twenty feet were marked off as the 
defending area in front of each goal. There 
could be no offside in this territory while 
between these two areas the rink was open and 
the players had to “shinny on their own side.” 

Before putting the puck in play, Referee 
Morris gathered the two teams about him and 
laid down the law. He said, “‘ Now I’ve heard 
some wild yarns about the way you fellows go 
at each other and I’m here to warn you that 
this game’s going to be played clean. All 
rough stuff is out. Do you hear me?... 
Out! The best team’s going to win... not 
the hardest boiled. So if you’ve got any bright 
ideas about tripping or swinging your sticks 
at anything else but the puck, get rid of ’em 
now, because I’m going to call every foul.” 

This bit of firm- jawed advice did not particu- 
larly appeal to Buck, who scowled sullenly. 
Jerry was all smiles . . . a fact which further 
irritated the leader of the All-Stars. The 
crowd broke into a scattered but enthusiastic 
cheer as the players skated to their positions 
ready for the start of the game. 

As Buck had hoped, Jerry was opposing him 
at center. And as Jerry had surmised, Buck 
began at once to plague him. 

“Where’s your dog?” he asked, in an under- 
tone, watching Jerry’s face closely. 

“Dog? ... What dog?” asked Jerry, 
putting on a blank look. 

Buck laughed as he rested the blade of his 
stick on the ice and faced Jerry’s goal. 

“You know what dog I mean all right. 
Guess maybe you wouldn’t like to know where 
he is, eh? . Well, you’ll never see that 
purp again! 

“Play!” called the referee, as he dropped the 
puck between the sticks of Buck and Jerry. 

There was a quick swishing of the hockey 
clubs and all thoughts of dogs jumped out of 
the two contestants’ minds. Buck covered the 
puck with the blade of his stick and made a 
quick, twisting turn . . . shooting off down 
the ice, followed by Jerry, who strove desper- 
ately to keep pace and to get the puck. 

It was thrilling to see these two rivals strain- 
ing every muscle ... calling upon every 
artful movement at their command in an effort 
to outdo the other. Hal Rader, at right de- 
fense, came racing in to intercept Buck, but 
Buck made a sharp, dodging turn which threw 
up a fine spray of chipped ice . . . leaving 
both Rader and Jerry behind. Buck tried to 
draw the stocky Howard, goal-keeper for the 
Ice Wonders, out from in front of the net, but 
Howard stood fast—waiting for the shot he 
knew would come. Buck liked to grandstand. 
His spectacular dash the length of the rink 
from center had the crowd in an uproar. He 
attempted a straightaway goal and the puck 
skimmed over the ice on a gradual rise, 
approaching Howard, waist high. The plucky 


9? 





to catch it with his hand . . . but it struck his 
arm and rebounded. As he darted after it, 


puck and drove it through the now unguarded 
opening for the first goal of the game. 

There was no question about it. 
scored through sheer brilliance. 
richly deserved point. 
not refrain from slapping Buck on the shoulder 
as he brought the puck back to center to put it 
in play again. The All-Stars had tallied in 
less thana minute. The game looked as though 
it would be a rout. 

“It’s too bad about that dog,” mocked Buck, 
a teasing confidence in his tone. 

Jerry made no answer but clutched his 
stick tighter, eyes on the puck. A nimble 
move, catching the puck as it struck the ice, 


wing for the Ice Wonders. Bud attempted a 
goal, but the All-Stars goal-keeper blocked and 
passed to the left defense. 

From then, all through the period, the puck 
changed hands constantly—in sensational 
manner. There were many sudden spills, the 
cracking of sticks and the hum of clicking 
skates as first one and then another play got 
under motion, only to come to grief at the very 
goal. The Ice Wonders were putting up a ter- 
rific defense. Their offense was not so strong, for 
they did not have a player with the power of a 
Buckingham Sylvester Needham. But they 
did have team work . . . and each one of the 
six was giving a good account of himself. The 
| first of the three periods ended with the score 
1 too, in favor of the All-Stars. 

“This am a game what am!” exclaimed Byrl 
Hedgefellows. Byrl looked around as if a 
sudden thought had struck him. “Funny 
thing . . . I been a missin’ somethin’ all the 
time I been out here. Now where in tarnation 





goal-keeper stepped in front of it, attempted | 





Buck—following up—swooped down upon the | 


Buck had | 
It was a | 
Even the referee could | 


sent it skidding toward Bud Evans, at right | 
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For All Scout Leaders 


Scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters, senior patrol 
leaders, troop committeemen, executives, commis- 
sioners—all scout leaders, have something worth while 
offered them by one of the greatest universities in 
the United States. It is a simple, practical, helpful 
training course in scout leadership. Hundreds of 
scoutmasters have already benefited by the 


Columbia University 
Course in ©” Scoutmastership 


Course in 

There is not enough space here to tell you the details 
about the course, or to repeat any of the enthu- 
siastic comments received from scout leaders who 
have enrolled. Consequently a sixteen-page booklet 
has been prepared which tells all about the course. 
This booklet will be sent free upon receipt of the 
coupon below. 


Dotted Line! 


Sign on the 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
Room 24, Home Study Department, New York City 


I 

! Please send me the booklet giving complete information about the 
| Home Study Course in Scoutmastership. 
I 

I 

| 
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Don’t make a mistake 
There is but one 


DAN BEARD 


FAMOUS TRAINING CAMP 
AMERICAN BOYHOOD 


Under the constant personal super- 
vision of the great Scout himself 


Real Fun 

Real Woodcraft 
Thrilling wilderness hikes 
Making Bows and Arrows 
Indian Arrowheads 
Sheaths and Ditty Bags 
Adirondack Pack Baskets 
Flap-jack Contests 
Bunkies you admire 
Daddies’ and Sons’ Day 
Distinguished Guests 
Famous Wilderness Men 
The Best of Mess 


Expert Swimming Instruction 





A School with a Purpose 
A Camp with a Soul 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD 
OF MAN-MAKING 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


| 
l 
! Please send full information about your ! 
Outdoor School and Camp to | 
I 
| 
' 
1 





RATED A-1] 


The boys, their parents, Educa- 
tors, Peace Advocates, Military 
Men, Business Men, Statesmen, 
Naturalists, boy experts and out- | 

door men, all endorse it. 4 
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do you s’pose Nip is? ’Tgint natural fer that 
dog to pass up anythin’ ...” Byrl turned 
to those nearest him in hope that someone 
could explain Nip’s absence, but the second 
period was under way before he could find out. 

Encouraged by their successful stand against 
the mighty Buck and his cohorts, the Ice 
Wonders went back into the game with a deter- 
mination to do even better. After five minutes 
of the first period had resulted in a deadlock 
of futilely executed jabs at each other’s goal, 
Jerry got the puck near center and swept it 
down the rink to Bud Evans, who made a 
quick, accurate shot . sending the puck 
whizzing into the net for a tie score, one and 
one. As the teams lined up again at center 
amid the wild shouts of the spectators, Jerry 
said, in a low tone, to Buck: 

“You'll wish you’d never heard tell of that 
dog before this game’s over!” 

The only reply was a contemptuous snort 

. and play was resumed. The All-Stars, 
battling furiously, finally found another 
opening and Buck, taking the puck on a relay 
from his left wing, fairly blazed it into the net 
past Howard. All-Stars once more ahead, 2 
to 1! 

With a minute remaining of the second 
period, Jerry got the puck on an offside, took 
it down the rink on a pretty dodging dribble, 
drew out the goalie—who thought that Jerry 
was going to pass to his right wing—and 
plunked the puck in the net to bring the score 
up to 2 all, as the timekeepers called “Time!” 

Call it shinny or hockey or anything you 
like—such a conflict had never been waged on 
any ice within miles of Greentown. Referee 
Morris was surprised and showed it. He talked 
to townspeople who gathered around him be- 
tween periods, arousing local pride until buttons 
almost popped off vests. 

““Oh, I guess we ain’t so far behind the 
times,”’ remarked Byri Hedgefellows. 

Both sides were desperate when they came 
on the ice for the third and last period. The 
outcome of the game meant more than just a 
victory . . . with it went a sort of prestige, 





Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle 


This puzzle is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 
Send your solution with those to the puzzles on page 44 of this issue. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


of shooting for a goal. His only desire was to 
draw the goalie out. This he succeeded in 
doing . . . and then he speedily passed the 
puck back to Buck, who was in a direct position 
to score and the surest driver on the team. 
Jerry, tearing down the side of the rink in an 
effort to overtake Buck . . . and knowing that 
time was almost up . . . gasped his dismay. 
Buck’s shot for the goal was clean and true 
. the puck sped straight for the net. . . . 

At that instant a black and white something 
nosed its way through the crowd fringed 
behind the goal, and loped out upon the rink 
directly in the path of the speeding puck. 
The puck, striking a raised portion of ice, 
bounded off this something’s ribs and spun a 
few feet away. 

Byrl Hedgefellows, rubbing a_ bewildered 
hand across his eyes, dropped his mouth 
open in an excited stare. 

‘* Jingo, if there ain’t Nip!” 

The dog, unmindful of the consternation he 
was causing, pounced playfully upon the puck, 
picking it up between his teeth as the referee 
called time out. Jerry, pulling up on his 
skates, greeted Nip joyfully. Nip was dragging 
some five feet of dog chain. He lay down on the 
ice and dropped the puck at Jerry’s feet, his 
mouth panting open in a gleeful grin. 

“Well, Buck . . . here’s the dog you were 
talking about,” announced Jerry, while the 
players swarmed around the Ice Wonders with 
new life, the All-Stars furious, stunned. 

“He blocked a sure goal!” said Buck, hotly. 
“Tt ought to be allowed.” He appealed to the 
referee. 

“Nothing doing, young man,” was the 
official reply. ‘“‘Get that hockey-crazy dog 
off the rink . .. and keep him off! Come 
on, let’s go!” 

There was a loud titter of laughter as Jerry 
skated to the sidelines with Nip trotting along 
submissively at the end of his chain. He let 
out one challenging bark as Jerry turned to his 
enthusiastic team-mates. 

“All right, fellows ... let’s eat ’em up! 
They couldn’t hold Nip—and they can’t hold 
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seemed to have a clear field 
ahead to the All-Star goal. Buck 
could not get to the puck in 
time to take it from his rival 
... but he could, by an ap- 
parently accidental movement, 
insert the blade of his stick be- 
tween Jerry’s legs. It was a 
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away from the right defense 


who had followed in on the 
play. 
a The timekeepers bent over 


their watches. With a last re- 
26 maining stride, Jerry shot close 
up to the goal and cut the puck 
a vicious clip, singing it past 








frantic stab and one of those 
plays which try the judgment 
of the most experienced of 
referees. Jerry went down ina 
skidding slide, giving a wild- 
eyed glance at the puck as he 
slid past it. Two flashing strides 
and Buck had recovered the 
puck. Jerry, upon his feet, shot 
a protesting look at the referee 
for not calling what he knew to 
be a deliberate foul. The spec- 
tators cheered madly as Buck 
was off like a streak, babying 
the puck at the tip of his stick 
and dodging the defensive as- 
saults of his opponents. When 
within twenty fect of the goal 
he feinted as if to pass to his 
right wing, then he actually 
did pass to the left wing. 
Howard, goal-keeper, covered 
up and turned toward the 
new point of danger. But 
the left wing had no intention 
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about the finest brand of hockey 
I’ve ever seen!” 

And then Byrl Hedgefellows 
came in for undying glory on a 
witticism which he has tried 
ever after to equal, by speaking 
what came to his mind in that 
moment of hilarious relaxation 
following the game, “You're 
right, stranger, she was Nip and 
puck all the way!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





NE hundred and forty-seven short years ago, Washington led his ragged, starving soldiers 
into winter quarters at Valley Forge. Their naked, frost-bitten feet, left a crimson path 


where they trod. 

Four weary years later these soldiers—many of them scarcely older than Boy Scouts— 
in spite of nakedness and hunger, in spite of enemies without and within their ranks, won the 
War for Independence, and a nation was born. 


Today that nation is mighty in people and wealth. Its property alone is worth 320 billions of dollars, 
not including the untold billions of its undeveloped resources—all due to the ideals and labors and sacrifices 
of those great early Americans. 


In the late World War, the Sigmund Eisner Company, largest producers of uniforms in the world, made 
and delivered 9 million garments to the Allied soldiers in their fight to prevent future wars. 


It was a big job—and to it we gave our best. But it was not so big in significance as our services as National 
Outfitters to the 700,000 Boy Scouts of America. Fashioning for them the finest guaranteed Khaki and 
Melton into the smart, sturdy official uniform, bearing the seal of the Boy Scouts of America, our ambition 
is to make our best better from day to day. These boys, the future leaders of this great country, living in 
their Scout Oath and Law the very ideals that made this republic possible, together with their brother Scouts 
all over the world, are perhaps the mightiest force in existence for World Peace and Harmony. 


Largest producers of uniforms in the world 


=ISNER_ COMPANY Red Bank NJ. 
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Golden Brown with 
Ivory White Trim. A 
modeltosuitevery taste 
and any pocket book— 
Roadsters, Racers, 
Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Double Bars, 
Scouts, Juveniles— 
Girls’ and Ladies’ 
models, too. The free 
Ranger Catalog offers 


AA Stylee(lonsSizes 


Prices from $21.50 











My Ranger Bike 


What is a boy without a bike 
How does the youngster feel 

Who misses the fan he OUGHT to get 
A-riding his RANGER Wheel? 


What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn’t a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 


So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here’s to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes a man of a normal boy, 
From his headfto his happy heels. 


JOHN MARTIN, 
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It is very probable that you 


know the “Ranger” and have 
always wanted one, but we 
ask you to prove it best by 
personal use, in a thirty day 


We Ship On Approval 222 <3 


select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 
beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 
try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- 
satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 





Direct from the factory, 


a 
4 carefully assembled, 
ivere 0 ol t oiled and inspected— Al 
encased in a waterproof 


paper bag and packed in 
special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle of your selection by fast 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition. 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how 
to choose. Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery 
charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


PEELS TL Bor ass so AEE Savesl0™tos25% cares 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-16, Chicago, U. S. A. 


selling expenses added to the cost 
Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale of your Mead bicycle. Factory-to- 
prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 





< 


Rider saves you big money on your 
bicycle. Prices from $21.50 up. 


$5%Premiumliee os *s 
= ion to 
- PREMIUMITEE sion te 
lar tool kit given with Ranger bi- 
cycles, there is an extra set of ac- 
cessories included free with several 
of the Ranger models, fully ex- 
plained in the catalog. 

If you 


FreeRanger(atalog want to 


the year on a “Ranger,”’ send for 
catalog today. Our bargains and 
terms will open your eyes, but the 


Name. 








Sit aE 


R.F. D. or Street No 
Town — State 


Factory Distributors In 407 Cities 


The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is 














Se aae ap 


If you have a Special Factory Distributor there, send me 


letter of introduction to himsoI caninspectthe Rangers J ~ oe 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or og || Snappy pictures of the new “‘Rang- 
Easy Payment Plan if I prefer, » ers” will make them bulge with 





' wonder. Many of the new features 








| S>2 Month 


If you do not find it convenient 
to pay cash for your Ranger bi- 
cycle, we are prepared to ship it 
to you at once and permit you 
to pay for it in Five Dollar 
monthly payments. Owing to 
many economies (possible only 
because you are doing business 
direct with the maker) the extra 
charge for extended payment is 
only slightly higher than our fac- 
tory-to-rider cash prices, 


Rider AgentsWanted 


Thousands of boys and young men in 
the smaller cities and towns and in the 
country are making big money acting as 
Rider Agents, exhibiting and taking or- 
ders for “‘Rangers’’, from their friends and 
neighbors. If you want to be a Rider Agent 

so state when sending for your catalog and we 
will enclose full details of this famous money- 
making plan. 






100% 
Equipped 


The Ranger “‘Mo- 
torbike”’ modelisthe 
most completely 
equipped bicycle in the 
world. (See illustration.) 
Many other models are also 
equipped with new and exclus- 
= features found on no other 
icy’ 













at money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and des- 


s 
e e cribed in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders have saved 
money on sundries at our Factory Prices. These hundreds of 
accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any 
Ss, 


bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers, horns, tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 
built-up wheels, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and Birmingham, 
England, from the leading parts makers of the world. Looking through this catalog is just like taking a 
trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and conveniences that you 
never saw or heard of before. There is no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 


Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 

ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 

en ée easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 
Bicycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 

owner of a new 1924 “‘Ranger”—the supreme bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 


Cycle Company 
Dept. r-is Chicago 





i La ee EA «= aare found on no other bicycle. 














